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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Insurance in Foree 


Over $80,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 
P. N. THEVENET, 
Vice President & Sec. 
PAUL V. MONTGOMERY. 


Vice President & Actuary 











Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


TEXAS ~ TENNESSEE 
WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans. 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 


Bonds. 


Cash in ‘Home Office ‘and. Banks. . 
Interest Due and Accrued.. 


Premiums Due and Deferred... beeseeneseeees 
PP OGRE ASSCES. oo .cccic cw sles sla cres 0050's ws 


Less Non=Admitted Assets...............-6- 


Death Claims hone But No Proofs R Re- 


_ ceived. 


Tax Reserve.. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve for Protection of Policyholders $940,744.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid 


I Other Liabilities. . 


URPLUS TO PROTECT POLICY HOLDERS 


1924 


. ..$1,075,968.99 


99,840.06 
35,000.00 
10,058.71 
20,288.42 
41,685.18 
28,099.51 
$1,310,940.87 
32,109.61 


$1,278,831.26 


None 


1,000.00 
6,278.62 
9,406.07 
321,402.57 


$1,278,831.26 


Home Office: Rockford Trost Building 


Good Openings for Representatives in 
[Linois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 
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A Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


el TT 


of death from certain SPEC. 
IFIED ACCIDENTS 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 


deathfromany ACCIDENT. 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
$15,000, or THREE TIMES _ throughout the period of 
the face of the policy incase disability. 
A Sound, Conservative- 


New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, N. H. 


LAA A Dees: 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 
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Union Central Building 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know it within two hours after 
J é 4 S 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connect ion 


with my removal to —— I was favored with a call from one o. 


—e al representatives, who perso rally fered to fulfill the prom- 
of service containe cod in your letter 


This letter was made possible by a 

Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless of change 

of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and 

A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such 
policyholders to the resident agent. 


That agents and the Home Office work in close 
by the letter above 
a real interview. 


harmony is evidenced 
Timely Cooperation turned a small courtesy into 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by 


at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, Tue Spectator, 


Thursday 





The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 


Columbian National Agents are in a 
the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


a position to offer 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. 














We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. 
vestigate. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 


All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 

















Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 
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if Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 
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insurance in Force Over 


pitts North Carolina $215,000,000 








The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. 


CXIII, Number III, July he 1924; $4,900 per 


ynd-class matter June 28, 18:9, 
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FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 





The Combined Death and 
Expense Rate 

Virginia Agents Meet 

Missouri Compensation Law 





Royal Union Takes Over 
Great State Life 

New York State Insures National 
Guard ll 

















The Suicide Record of 1923 


By IFrepERICK L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


eOMBINING the returns for eighty Amer- 
ican cities for the two years 1922-1923, it 
appears that the suicide rate remains pre- 
15.2 per 100,000 of 
individual 


cisely the same, or 
population. The details for 
cities are given in the table accompanying 
this article. 

It is shown by the tabulation that the 
suicide rate increased in 34 cities while it decreased in 46. In 
a large measure the stationary condition of the suicide rate 
during the year reflects the nation-wide prosperity enjoyed by 
practically every element of the population. As has frequently 
been shown in previous articles, there is a fairly traceable 
correlation between business failures and changes in the rate 
of suicidal frequency, but the fact of business failures con- 
stitutes, of course, only one of many influences that determine 
the rate of self-destruction. 

The experience during 1923 confirms observations made in 
previous years that the suicide rate is highest in the city of 
San Diego. In that city the rate, during 1923, reached the 
extraordinary figure of 50.5 per 100,000 of population, which 
is about one of the highest figures on record for a community 
of considerable size in this country. No satisfactory expla- 
nation has been forthcoming why this should be so. San Diego 
is by common consent one of the most attractive localities for 
residence in the country. It is blessed with almost perpetual 
sunshine and there are no particularly unfavorable economic 
conditions that are a matter of record. The excessive mor- 
tality for San Diego approaches with a fair degree of close- 
ness the high rates of suicidal frequency in the large cities 


of the Pacific Coast generally. Of the 13 cities with excessive 
suicide rates, or rates of 20 per 100,000 and over, 8 are located 
on the Pacific Coast. Or, in other words, the rates are all 
excessive in Denver, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Seattle and Spokane. 


LAKE Cities HAvE Low Rates 

The cities of the lake region show, almost throughout, rather 
low rates of suicidal frequency, and five principal cities, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee, all have rates 
below the average. Among the Mississippi River cities the 
highest rate prevailed in Louisville followed by Cincinnati, 
while the rates for Memphis and New Orleans are below the 
average. The rates were decidedly low in the steel and coal 
producing enters, particularly, McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton and Pueblo. For Eastern cities, the rate for Boston was 
slightly above the average, while the rate for Manhattan and 
the Bronx was about the same, or, in other words, 16.4 and 
16.3 respectively. The Philadelphia rate was 14.4, while the 
rate for Washington, D. C., was 13.3 

Combining the returns for 100 cities since 1900, excepting 
for the three last years, for which they represent a slightly 
lesser population, the table following is of exceptional interest. 

According to this table the rate reached a maximum of 21.5 
per 100,000 in 1908 and a minimum of 12.3 in 1920. The table 
would seem to justify the conclusion that the tendency to self- 
murder during recent years has approached a fairly stationary 
condition, but it must be kept in mind that with increasing 
intelligence there is a tendency to hide the facts of suicide 

(Continued on page 8) 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


$2,054,516.67 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, macon, ea. 


AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. AMERINE, Secy. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 














REACHING HIS 


FOR HIS CHILDREN 
Dad’s “‘soft spot” is his boy and his 
girl. His one big ambition is their 
education, their start in life and in 
business. 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously in- 
terested in the new “‘Child’s Endow- 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State 
Life. 
The Ohio State Life service now 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 
ering the family group with few 
exceptions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- 
ship basis will interest you. 


<“SOFT SPOT’ 


FOR HIMSELF 
Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 
inia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
eed and Oklahoma. 
For our new 
OHIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 
For business and professional men 
Complete Coverage. 
Non-Cancellable Term. 
$1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. | 
$10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
Moderate Premiums and Liberal 
Commissions. 
Accrued indemnity payable every 
30 days during disability. 


Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


John M. Sarver, President 


INSURANCE CoO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent territory. Iowa, Minne=- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Liberal contracts for men of 
good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


Address J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 





























AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12.00 
quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. 


mission paid to live producers. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


H. 


G. ROYER, Pres 


Cc. O. PAULEY, Sec’y & Treas. 


Westminster Bldg 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal com- 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 
































MEN 


WHO 


THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
work, will find it to their advantage to 


communicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 











Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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THE SPECTATOR 


THE SPECTATOR, established in 1868, is a weekly 
‘urnal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
jrustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


135 WILLIAM STREET, New York 


Arthur L. J. Smith 
President 


Charles H. Nicoll Harry W. Barnard 


Vice-President Second Vice-President 

Robert W. Blake Loughton T. Smith 
Treasurer Secretary 

Sholto D. Kirk Fred B. Humphrey 
Assistant ‘Treasurer Assistant Secretary 


Robert W. Blake, Managing Editor; Thomas J. V. Cullen 
Statistician; Eroest VY. Sullivan, Assistant Euitor; W. Eugene 
Roesch, Associate Editor; Christian W. 5S. Slagle, Associate Editor 
Telephone, Beekman 4600 (4 trunk lines) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 0531. 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
“opyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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ITH this issue of THe Specrator 

is included a second section, com- 
prising the heralded Organization Num- 
ber, published as a tribute to the company 
agency, and other organizations which 
have contributed so largely to the upbuild- 
ing of the insurance business and have 
formulated and maintained the high 
ethical standards it enjoys. 


THE COMBINED DEATH AND EX- 
PENSE RATE 

ORTY-SIX of the older life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
during the year 1923 had 
death and expense rate of 1.65 per cent. 
This is but .o3 per cent higher than the 
combined rate of 1.62 per cent for the 
same companies for the year 1922, the 
lwest in twenty years. Death claims and 
fxpenses are the two most important 
items entering into the annual statements 
oi the companies, inasmuch as the com- 
panies exist to pay death claims and must 
incur expenses to keep their organizations 
going and progressive, and to obtain new 
business. The death rate as such cannot 
be controlled by the managers, though 
certain selective measures may be con- 
ducive to a better mortality experience ; 


a combined 


bt they can endeavor to—--4 the table 
demonstrates that they do—keep the ex- 
pense account within reasonable bounds. 
‘A cursory examination of the table 
lemonstrates the efficacy of the manage- 
ment of these companies during the recent 
years, 


|? 
i 





In the tabulation shown on another 
page of this issue of THe Specraror, 
percentages are given for the combined 
rate for the death claims and expenses of 
the mean 
amount of insurance in force covering a 


management and taxes to 
period of twenty years. The figures have 
been taken from the annual reports filed 
with the several state insurance depart- 
ments. Companies transacting industrial 
are omitted from the table, 
inasmuch as their management expenses 


insurance 


are necessarily higher than those of or- 
ganizations writing ordinary insurance 
solely. The table shows the results ob- 
tained year by year during the twenty 
years, as well as the averages for the four 
quinquennial periods and also during the 
entire twenty-year period. It will be 
noted that the average obtained in the last 
five-year period is considerably lower than 
that in either of the three preceding 
periods, and represents a saving to policy- 
holders of millions of dollars. 





EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 
LWOOD LLOYD is the financial 
editor of a vigorous daily newspaper 
in Los Angeles, California. Like all the 
other Boswells for Croesus, Mr. Lloyd 
has made a careful, common-sense study 
His daily 
page on business and finance has the an- 


of money and how to use it. 


ticipation of regular readers, who turn to 
it first. A brochure series of intimate 
close-up talks on thrift, finance, and in- 
vestment has additionally widened Mr. 
Lloyd’s circle of influence, thus giving a 
veritable multitude the benefit of his ob- 
servations and his findings. He has 
gradually established himself authorita- 
tively as a commentator upon subjects 
common to such editors. 

Recently Mr. Lloyd turned to the un- 
usual in his field. He forcefully added 
to his daily stint a topic upon which finan- 
cial editors of newspapers have long been 
strangely silent. He put life insurance 
articles on his much-read page. 

Mr. Lloyd is one of the few financial 
editors who understand life insurance, 
grasp the insurance idea and are willing 
to write about it. Simply-told, non-tech- 
nical discussions relative to life insurance, 
if given a half-million circulation in any 
of our large metropolitan newspapers, 
will exert a tremendous stabilizing influ- 
ence on the business of any section of the 


country. Skillful treatment of life insur- 


5 


ance topics will tend to carry the average 
eye to the financial page, which is now 
seldom scanned with regularity. The ap- 
a lucid article on life insurance 
go home to every newspaper 
reader. It is the well-founded boast of 
the combined old-line legal reserve life 
insurance companies that not one dollar 
has ever been lost to a policyholder. No 
other great unit of finance can equal such 
a statement as an investment appeal. 
The American public is hungry for ac- 
curate knowledge of life insurance. A 
splendid method for disseminating such 
knowledge broadly has been seized upon 
A cursory check-up 


peal of 
should 


by Elwood Lloyd. 
has proved that Mr. Lloyd’s newspaper 
has derived new recognition and benefit 
the circulation of its insurance 
articles. Surely, it has been another step 
forward for Mr. Lloyd. Financial editors 
should investigate and act upon the ad- 
vantages of carrying timely life insurance 


from 


articles on their pages. 





DEATH OF A. C. McLEAN 


Prominent Insurance Man and President 
of Pennsylvania Federation Passes 
Away Suddenly 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 14—A. C. Me- 
Lean of Sharon, Pa., president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Insurance Federation, died sud- 
denly from sunstroke at Sharon July 11. Mr. 
McLean was also president of the National 
Protected Home Circle, one of the largest fra- 
ternal and insurance organizations in the 

world. 

The news of Mr. McLean’s death came as 
a great shock to his many insurance friends, 
not only in Philadelphia at the headquarters 
of the Federation, but throughout the entire 
State. For many years he has been closely 
identified with insurance interests of a varied 
character, and his presidency of two such pow- 
erful organizations as the Insurance Federa- 
tion and also the Protected Home Circle, 
brought him into intimate touch with the 
leaders of his profession. 

A special delegation, headed by James C. 
Murray of Pittsburgh, past-president of the 
Federation, attended the funeral in Sharon to- 
tlay. Mr. McLean had just been elected head 
of the Federation, succeeding Tom Donaldson, 
on May 21 at the Pittsburgh convention. 


Union Hispano to Retire 

An examination of the Union 
Americana Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of New York by the New York Insur- 
ance Department shows that on March 31, last, 
that company’s capital was impaired over $61,- 
000; and it is stated that the company has 
ceased active business and will retire. This 
company is owned by the Havana company of 


Hispano- 


similar name. 
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AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’”’ 























Specialization 
Means Service 


HE specialist is the man you call for when you want 
service a little faster and better than usual. He 
smiles at technicalities and concentrates on essentials. 

The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a 
departmental side-line with the F & D. With the exception 
of the various forms of Burglary Insurance this company 








writes no other coverages. 

In other words, the F & D is an organization of bonding 
specialists. Every one of its underwriters is an expert in 
his own particular line. 

Most of them have grown up with the Company. 


As a natural result of this specialization the F & D is 
far better equipped to serve the needs of its clients and 
representatives than a company which writes many dis- 
associated lines. 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection 
remember that “‘specialization means service’’—and then 
write to the F & D’s Production Department. 




















Sp. 73. 
FIDELITY and DEPOSIT PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
\ FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
COMPANY | Baltimore, Md. 
i 
| If you are not already adequately repre- 
! sented iv this territory 1 will be glad to have 
BALTIMORE | full information regarding an agency connec- 
j tion with your Company. 
| 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and | (Signed) 341.2. isctass re ssieniaormurciesves 
Burglary Insurance | 
I GAG hos 5 sscitece ex essere eitra sein wre OES 
1 
' 
—— a —————————| 
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SEEK COMPENSATION LAW 


Petitions Filed With Secretary 4 
State in Missouri ' 








WOULD EXCLUDE COMPANIES 


I 





Move to Eliminate Compensation Entirely 
Seen in Proposed Measure 


St. Louis, Mo., July 14.—Initiative oe 
tions bearing about 43,000 signatures and cafl.! 
ing for the submission of a workman’s cop. 
pensation act for Missouri at the next gen. 
eral November, have been fife/ 
with Secretary of State Becker at Jefferso, 
City, Mo. The petitions are subject to ver. 
fication. ‘ 

They were taken to Jefferson City by Alto 
S. Phillips, attorney for the Missouri Stat 
Federation of Labor, which has been backipg| 
the bill which was drafted by labor 
leaders. | 

Under the Missouri initiative and_referen.| 
dum law, such petitions must be signed by sh 
per cent of the total vote cast for Supreme 
Judges in previous general elections in eleye 
of the sixteen congressional districts of th 
State. The 43,000 signatures are more thay 
the required number. 

The proposed bill provides for exclusive 
State insurance, but any employer could carry) 
insurance by convincing the Ad¢-| 
ministrative Commission of his _ financial! 
ability to do so. <A bi-partisan commission oi 
five would administer the law. 

The radical labor bloc behind the new 
measure has succeeded in beating other com: 
pensation acts for the State. The rates fixed 
under the proposed law are much higher than 
now in effect in other States that have con: 
pensation acts. 

Close students of Missouri politics say that] 
the new bill was drafted with a view of kill; 
ing off all sentiment for compensation in the} 
State. Ambulance chasing lawyers do not 
want compensation of any kind, and it i 
thought that by putting up this proposed law} 
and killing it at the polls, any compensation| 
act would be prevented from going through! 
at the of the Legislature is 
January. 


' 


election in 


new 





his own 


next session 





New Compensation Rates in Oklahoma City | 

OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., July 14.—A cof 
plete new rate schedule, involving 800 odd 
classifications, was filed by A. L. Morley, 
manager of the Oklahoma Compensation Rate 
Bureau, on behalf of the National Council 0 
Compensation Insurance. 

The request for adoption of the new rate 
was placed in the hands of the State Insuranct? 
Board recently, and it is believed a hearing 
will be granted early in August, according t 
Mr. Morley. 


Assess Reciprocal’s Policyholders 
Cnicaco, Inu, July 14.—An effort is being 
made by the receiver for the defunct Centra! 
Casualty Underwriters of Chicago to collect 
assessment amounting to approximately $114, 
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from nearly 6000 policyholders in the reciprocal. 
The Central Casualty Underwriters was thrown 
into the hands of a receiver in 1921, I. Lipp- 
man being assigned to that post. He resigned 
later after having disposed of certain fixtures 
everal automobiles which constituted the 
The assessments 


and $s 
reciprocal’s only assets. 
range $1 to $480. 

The present receiver, J. T. Hernsheim, 
through his attorney, Gustav Buchheit, has 
stated that liabilities of the reciprocal amount 
to $106,000, representing in all some 730 
claims. He is to take court action to collect 
the unpaid assessments this week. The Cen- 
tral Casualty Underwriters wrote a complete 
line of automobile insurance, including _lia- 
bility, fire and theft. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH EXPERIENCE 
Figures Submitted to Governing Commit- 
tee of Bureau of Underwriters 


The governing committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Underwriters 
held a meeting in New York city recently at 
which the report of the committee of five on 
statistics was submitted. John E. Ahern, new 
chairman of the governing committee and 
secretary of the accident department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
presided over the session. Mr. Ahern was 
elected a delegate to represent the Bureau at 
the meetings of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Arthur P. Woodward, 
secretary of the accident department of the 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, was 
named as alternate. 

The report of the committee on statistics, 
entitled “Combined Health Experience—Com- 
mercial Policies—Policy Year 1921,” is a 
pamphlet of seventy-two pages showing the 
results of two years’ research on the subject. 
It should prove very valuable to underwriters 
and the Bureau decided to put a copy in the 
hands of every company writing accident and 
health business in the country at the same 
price charged members of the Bureau, namely, 
$3. To add to the membership of the organi- 
zation, now numbering fifty companies, the 
governing committee constituted itself a 
membership committee under Mr. Ahern. 

The continuation of its compilation of acci- 
dent and health experience was urged upon 
the committee of five on statistics, and a reso- 
lution requesting this action was passed. Co- 
operation of companies not already contri- 
buting to the compilation was sought and the 
committee on statistics was asked to report to 
the governing committee on the value of a 
Percentage method of reducing premiums for 
Policies having a waiting period. 





Seibels, Bruce & Co. Appointed 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., of Columbus, S. C., 
have heen appointed general agents in that 
State for the National Surety Company, to 
take the place of R. T. Ravenel, resigned. 
The agency is one of the best-known in the 
South, and as a result of the appointment the 
National Surety is moving its operating base 
in that territory from Charleston to Columbia. 


J. G. WHITE RE-ELECTED 





Again Heads General Reinsurance 
Corporation 





CARL M. HANSEN REMAINS VICE- 
PRESIDENT 





$600,000 Capital Increase to Be Made by 
Issue of 1600 New Shares of Stock 


At a meeting of the General Reinsurance 
Corporation, New York, held on July 10, offi- 
cers for the coming terms were elected as fol- 
lows: J. G. White, president; Carl M. Han- 
sen, vice-president and general manager; Major 
Charles W. Small and C. H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dents, and H. F. Witzel, secretary-treasurer. 
The re-election of these officials demonstrates 
the confidence reposed in their ability and, at 
the meeting, the completion of the company’s 
organization and the list of new directors 
named indicated sound provision for the future. 

It was also decided to increase the capital 
of the General Reinsurance by $600,000 through 
the issue of 1600 shares of new stock, which 
will be subscribed and absorbed by the pres- 
ent stockholders. The business of the company 
is limited to reinsurance of surety and casualty 
writings and a recent report showed its assets 
to be over $3,500,000, with a surplus to policy- 
holders of about $1,100,000. Carl M. Hansen, 
vice-president and general manager, is in direct 
control of the practical administration of the 
company’s affairs and is known as an expe- 
rienced casualty underwriter. The new board 
of directors elected at the meeting was com- 
posed of Angsten, Peter J., Angsten, Farrell 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Bailey, Hon. Thos. F., 
Judge of Circuit Courts of Pennsylvania, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.; Barker, Wendell P., Bonynge & 
3arker, attorneys, New York; Benson, Robert 
D., chairman of board of Tidewater Oil Co., 
New York; Bird, J. Phillip, president, New 
Jersey Manufacturers Association, president, 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Bonynge, Paul, Bonynge & Barker, 
attorneys, New York; Childs, W. H., capitalist, 
New York; Dawson, Thomas E., 
New York; Gray, William S., president, Chem- 
ical Co.. New York; Hansen, Carl M., vice- 
president, General Reinsurance Corporation; 
Hall, William E., 
York; Hoey, James J., Hoey & Ellison, insur- 
ance, New York; Jennings, Percy H., chair- 
man of board, American Trading Co., New 
York; Klinck, J. C., trust officer, Metropolitan 
Trust Co., New York; Miller, C. H., presi- 
dent, C. H. Miller Hardware Co., Huntingdon, 
Pa.; Potter, Julian W., president, Coal & Iron 
National Bank, New York; Rodgers, H. L., 
vice-president, Appleton & Cox, insurance, New 
York; Small, Maj. C. W., 


cashire and Cheshire Insurance Company, Lon- 


capitalist, 


lawyer and capitalist, New 


chairman, Lan- 


don, England; Taylor, William H., president, 
St. Clair Coal Co., president, Finance Corpora- 
tion of New York, New York; Van Iderstine, 
Robert, president, Anchor Insurance Co., New 
York, and White, J. G., president, J. G. White 
& Co. and affiliated companies. 
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AVERAGES 

COMPANIES. 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 Wa 

1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1994 

t te to- to to 

1908 | 1913 | 1918 | 1923 | 1u23 

tna Life ......  . | 2.18 | 2.19 | 2.12 | 2.02 | 1.95 | 2.01 2.03 | 1.97 | 1.98 | 1.95 | 2 11 | 2.00] 2 19 | 202 | 2 21 | 1 84] 1.71 | 1.44 | 1.74 1.81 | 2.08 | 1.99 | 2.11 | 1.69 | 1,89 
American Central....... 2.51 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2 30 | 2.36 | 1.87 | 2.00| 2.26 | 2.17| 1 80 | 1-82 | 1.84 | 1.74 | 1.59 | 2-23 | 1.97 | 1-87 | 1-64 | 1.63 | 1.53 | 2.39 | 2.€3 | 1.86 | 1.69 | 1.85 
Atlantic Life..... awn wwe 2.51 | 2.04 | 1.75 | 2.14 | 3.09 | 2.70 | 2.23 | 1.90 | 2.08 | 1.82 | 155 | 1.82 | 1.96 | 1.73 | 2.56 | 2 05 | 2.03} 1.53] 1-55 | 1.74 | 2 40) 2 05 | 1.97 | 1.80] 1.85 
Bankers, Neb,...00.000: 1.73 | 1.49 | 1.36 | 1.38 | 1 27 | 1.46 | 1.27 | 1.12 | 1.36 | 1.21 | 1-24 | 1.12 | 1 16 | 1.16] 1.58 | 1 37 | 1-28 | 0.90 | 1.01 | I 10 | 1.43 | 1.28 | 1.27 | 1.13 | 1.22 
BETEBHITG. 0000-005. , 1.80 | 2.22 | 2.07 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 2.25 | 2.17 | 2.10 | 2.41 | 1.93 | 2 52 | 2.43 | 2.27 | 2 08 | 2.54 | 2.33 | 2.19 | 2.05 | 1.9L | 2.27 | 1.99 | 2.17 | 2.37 | 2.14 | 2.17 
Central of U. S.A......| 2.54 | 2.66 ! 2.38 | 1.97 | 1 go | 1.88 | 1.78 1.45 | 1.78 | 1.74 | 1-74] 1.78 | 1.61 | 1.55 | 2.13 | 2.44 | 2-13 | 1-79 | 1-44 | 1.53 | 2.23 | 1-73 | 1.75 | 1 77 | 1.77 
Connecticut Gr nera’ 2.07 | 2.12 | 1.88 | 1.40 | I 46 | 1.43 | 1.43 | 1.56 | 1.53 | 1.49 | 1-54] 1.68 | 1.71 | I 43 | 1-99 | 1.53 | 1-40 1.28 | 1.32 | 1.33 | 1-75 | 1-50 | 1.70 | 1.36) 1.52 
Connecticut Mutuai..... 3-80 | 3.46 | 3.35 | 3-40 | 3.13 | 3.29 | 3.17 | 3.12 | 2.99 | 2.94 | 25! | 2.71 | 2.52 | 2 34 | 2-72 2.46 | 2.28 | 2.06 | 1.79 | I 84 | 3.43 | 3 10 | 2.57 | 2.06 | 2.65 
Equitable, New Yoris....} 2.29 | 2.21 | 2.13 | 2.16 | 2.33 | 2.36 | 2.28 | 2.27 | 2 27] 2.14 | 2 19 | 2 24 | 2 22 | 2.14 | 2.40] 2.19 | 2.10 1.88 | 2 05 | 1.99 | 2.22 | 2.19 | 2.22 | 2.04 | 2.16 
Equita‘ le, Des Moin 2s..| 1.72 | 1 42 | 1.43 | 1-59 | 1.33 | 1.57] 147 | 1.41 | 1.52 | 1 44 | 1-33 | 1.36] 1.54 | 1-43 | 1-95 | 1.74 | 1-50 | 1.28 1.28 | 1.32 | 1.48 | 1.49 | 1.56] 1.40 | 1.46 
BOUPTAN AGC... occaanaeicc 3-37 | 2.58 | 2. 46 | 1.76] 1.62] 1.46 | 1.99 | 2.20] 2 50| 211 | 2 02 | 2.02 2.23 2 27 | 2.80 | 2.4: | 2.17 | 1.93 | 2.24] 1.85 | 2.21 | 2.10 2.28 | 2.09 2.14 
Fidelity Mutni......... 2.31 | 2.38 | 2.30 | 2.10 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.15 | 2.09 | 2.15 | 2,03 2.18 | 2.23 2.32 2.02 | 2.70 | 2.19 | 2.10 | 2.09 | 1.86 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.14 | 2.30 | 2.03 | 2.16 
Franklin Life... .......] 2.57 | 2.27 | 2.35 | 1-78 | 1 78 | 1.95 | 2.24 | 1.92 | 1.99 | 2.06 | 1 98 | 1.82 | 1.96] 1 95 | 2-16 | 2.10 | 2.11 | 1.79 | 1.77 | 1.80 | 2 13 | 2.04 | 1.99 | I g0| 1.97 
Guardian of Ar: rica 2.64 | 2.59 | 2.40 | 2.32 | 2.45 | 2.38 | 2.33 | 2.50 | 2.37 | 2.20 | 2-28 | 2.30 | 2.11 | 2 37 | 2.63 | 2.36 | 1.92 1.89 | 1.84 | 1 87 | 2 50 | 2.37 | 2 35 | 1.97 | 2.25 
BORIC BUD 65. vce niece's 255 | 2.20] 2.41 | 2.10 | 2.00] 1.97 | 1.91 | 2.04 | 1.87 | 1 75 | 1-99 | 1.88 | 1.99 | 1.76 | 2 05 | 2.04 | 1 81 | 1.58 | 1.59 | 1.62 | 2.24 | 1.90 | 1.93 | 1.71 | 1.83 
PONS TALS. ....5.602.- cee: 2.75 | 2 62 | 2.42 | 2.45 | 2.41 | 2.67 | 2.42 | 2.35 | 2.32 | 2.02 | 2-00 | 1.79 | I. 99 | I 82 | 2.03 | 2.10 | 2.01 | 1.74 | 1.61 | 1.61 | 2 53 | 2.33 | 1-93 | 1.79 | 2.03 
Manhattan ....... aceeee 2.95 | 2.91 | 3.00 | 2.77 | 2.95 | 2.92 | 2.96 | 3.02 | 2.82 | 2 63 | 3-18 | 3.19 | 3.02 | 3 21 | 3-76 | 3.22 | 2.05 | 2 85 | 2.90 | 2.96] -.92 | 2.87 | 3.27 | 2.99 | 3.03 
Maryland Life ......... 3 29| 255 | 279 | 1.87 | 2.56 | 1.97 | 2 08 | 2.03 | 2 79 | 2.23 | 2-60 | 2 69 | 2.34 | 2.27 | 3-07 | 2.69 | 1.99 | 1.92 | 2.12 | 2.08 | 2.60 | 2.25 | 2 61 | 2 at | 2.37 
Massachusetts Mutzal...] 1.90 | 2.08 | 1.79 | 1.73 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 1.72 | 1.04} 1.79 | 1.71 | 1-71 | 1.79 | 1.81 | t 94 | 2-10] 1.77 | 1-74 | 1-44 | 154] 1-46] 1 86] 1 72] 1 83 | 1.57] 1.70 
Michigan Mutual .......| 2.21 | 2.30 | 2 21 | 2.29 | 1 93 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2.16 | 2.06 | 2.22 | 2.26 | 2 22 | 2 03 | 2.13 | 2.23 | 2.10 | 2.10 1.82 | 1.89 | 1.80 | 2.18 | 2 14 | 2.18 | 1.93 | 2.09 
Minnesota Mutual..... 3 25 | 2.88 | 2.51 | 2.27 2.04 | 1.95 | 2.23 | 2 33 | 2.29 | 2.10 | 2-24 | 2.49 | 2 44 | 235 | 2.60] 2.48 | 2.04] 1 77] 1.81 | 1.96 | 2 58 | 2.18 | 2 46 | 1.91 | 2.20 
Mis:ouri State.......... 285 |251 | 2.36 | 2.61 | 2.37 | 2.29 | 2.39 | 2.30 | 2.06 | 2.77 | 2 02 | 1.99} 1.94 | 1.90 | 2.56 | 2.14 | 2.09 | 1.73 | 1.82 | 2.11 | 2 50 | 2.43 | 2.11 | 1.96 | 2.05 
Mutual Benefit.......... 2.29 | 2.22 | 2.06 | 1.98 | 1.83 | 1.88 | 1.97 | 1.83 | 1.89 | 1.68 | 1 67 | 1.60] 1.74] 1 64 | 1.93 | 1.69 | 1.59 | 1-40 | 1.37 | 1.50 | 2.06 | 1.84 | 1.72 | 1.50 | 1.68 
Mutual of New York... | 2.55 | 2.35 | 2.10 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.20 | 2.18 | 2.20 | 2.20 | 2.15 | 2-23 | 2.24 | 2 30] 2 22 | 2.47 | 2.33 | 2.31 | 1-92 | 2 05 | 2.02 | 2.24 | 2.21 2.28 | 2.11 | 2.19 
National Life, Vt_......] 1.90 | 2.04 | 1.98 | 1.87 | 1.74 | 1-74] 1.78 | 171 | £90] 1 72 | 1-80] 1.93 | 1 90] 1.88 | 209 | 1.99] 1.94 | 169] 1.71 | 1.95 | 1.90] 1.77 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 1.88 
National Life U.S A.. | 299 | 2.76 | 2 37 | 2.29 | 2.05 | 2.08 | 2.05 | 2.19 | 2.56 | 2.04 | 1-90 | 1.87 | 2.06 | 2.1g | 2.56 | 2.08 | 2.07 | 1.72 | 1 86] 1.77 | 2 49 | 2.19 | 2.14 1.88 | 2.13 
New England........... 2.22 | 2.26 | 2.11 | 2.02 | 2.02 | 1.85] 1.92 | 1.84 | 1 96| 1.71 | 1 70] 1.78] 1 78 | 1 74 | 2.20] 1.77 | 1.83 | 1 42 | 1.53] 1.45 | 2.12 | 1-85 | 1.85 | 1 58] 1.79 
New York Life........... 2 21 | 1.99 | 1.72 | 1.69 | 1.65 | 1.72 1.73 | 1.79 | 1.83 | 1 81 | 1-80 | 1.82 | 1.87] 1 89 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.03 | 1.77 | 1.68 | 1.69 1.84 | 1.77 | 1.46 | 1 86 | 1.85, 
Northwestern Mutual...] 1.76 | 1.79 | 1.69 | 1.64 | 1.58 | 1.52 | 1.59] 1.55 | 1.65 | 151 | 152] 1.59 | 1-67] 1.51 | 1.78 | 1.67 | 1.61 | 1.41 | 1.46 | 1.48 | 1 69 | 1.57 | I 62 | 1.52 | 1.63 
Penn Mutual........... 1.95 | 2.04 | 1.89 | 1.93 | 1.73 | 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.85 | 1.63 | 1.83 | 1 &8 | 1.90 | 1.94 | 1.87 | 2.23 | 1.92 | 1-94 | 1-57 | 1.70] 1.74 | I-90 | 1.86] 1.97 | 1 81 | 1 87 
Phoenix Mutual.........| 2.39 | 2.45 | 2.38 | 2.05 | 2.04 | 2.23 | 2.20 | 1.95 | 2.22 | 2.07 | 1 89 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 1 87 | 2 29 | 202] 1.88] 1.99 | 1.70 | 1.75 2.28 | 2.11 | 2.01 | I 67 | 2.02 
Presbyterian Ministers. .| 1.05 | 1.27 | 0.94 | 1.38 | 0.81 | 1.06 | 0 89 | 0.94 | 1.11 | 0.99 | 0-84 | 1.18 | 0.94 | 1.07 | 1.12 | 2.12 | 1.05 | I.c5 | 0.88 | 0.96] I Ir | 1.00 1.c4 | 0.94 | 1.03 
Provident Mutual ...... ; 159] 165 | 1 67 | 1.87] £ 66| 1.70 | 1.63 | 1.68 | 1.70 | 1.53 | 1 63 | 1.43 | 155 | 1 67 | 1-95 | 1-66 | 1.64 | 1.64 | 1.44 | 1 53 | 1.70 | 1.6 | 1.66] 1.52] 1 62 
Register Life .......... | 2.21 | 1.72 | 1.22 | 1 22| 1.06] 1.10 | 1.07 | 1.32 | 1.69 | 1.04 | 145 | 1.23 | 1 29 | 1.02 | 1.64 | 1.45 | 1.32 | 1.30 | 1.31 | 1.26 | 1.45 | 1-26 | 1.33 | 1.32 | 1.32 
Reserve Loan.......... | 3.24] 2.21 | 2.02 | 2.27 97 | 2.71 | 2.39 | 2.47 | 2.58 | 2.23 | 2.15 |, ol |z.97 | 2.30 | 2.23 | 2.22 | 2.29 | 2.12 | 1.85 | 1.85 | 2.26 | 2.45 | 2.16 | 2.04 | 2.15 
ROval UNION t 562.000. 2.38 | 2.17 1.94 | 2.10 | 2 35 | 2.23 2.2 1.99 2.17 1191 | 2.26| 2 25 | 2.06 | 2.28 | 2 41 | 1.88 | 1.89 | 1 58 | 1.67 | I.or | 2.20] 2 10 2.26 | 1.54 | 1.91 
St. Louis Mutual........, 4 11 | 2.82 | 4.17] 1 65 | 281] 1 96 | 3.08 | 2.22 | 2.42 245 | 1.65 | 1.72 | 1 87 | 2.25 | 2.16 | 2.82 | 2 33 | 1.58 | 1.63 | 2.cO | 3.03 | 2.43 | 7.01 | 2 04 | 2.18 
Security of America..... | 2 33 | 2.62 | 2.18 | 3.07 | 2.81 1.59 | 1.97 | 2.05 | 2 41 | 2.00 | 2.27 | 1.41 | I 80 | 2.03 | 2 62 | 2.19 | 2.44 | 1.79 1.89 | 1 97 | 2 73 | 1.99 | 2.05 | 2.03 | 2.13 
Security Mutual, N. v._.| 2.67 | 2.58 | 2,48 | 2.14 | 2 29 | 2.21 | 2.33 | 211 | 2.23 | 2.14 | 2.32 | 2.43 | 2.56 | 2 28 | 2.63 | 2.38 | 2.08 | 1.°O | 2.19 | 2.27 | 2 43 | 219} 2.45 | 2-23 | 2.31 
State Life, Ind..........] 2.25 | 2.27 | 2 29 | <.13 lr.82] 1 49 | t.64 | 1.54 | 1-91 | 1.91 | 1.95 | 1.82 | 1.93 | 205 | 2 34 | 2-49 | 2.68 | 1 £7 | 1.00] 2.01 | 2.15 | 1.69 | 2.08 | 2.14 | 2 04 
State Mutual, Mass .....| 1.85 | 2.12 | 1.75 | 1.81 | £.85 | 1 92 | 1.85 | 1.84] 1.91 | 1.75 | 1 87 | 1-87 | 1.90 | 1 59 | 2.06| 2.co] r 82} 1 6r | 1.54 | 1.64 | 1 87 | 1-85 | 1.87 | 1.70| 1.79 
DURWOUTS oo oose 50-5 occ ete lo 03 | 2.25 | 1.96 | 1.74 | I.90 | 1.85 | 1.72 | 1.91 | 1.88 | 1.90) |/1.92'1 5 35 | { 81 | 1.76 | 2.07} 1.70] 1 €o | 1.31 | 1.47| 1 44] 1.97 | 1.73 | 1.85 | 1.56 | 1.63 
Union Central..........) 1.70 | 1.61 | 1.73 | 1.64 | 1.65 | 1.77| 1 64 1.64 | 1.74 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 1 78 | I 89] 1.77 | 2.07 | I-91] 1.79 | 1.60] 1.72] 1 60] t 66 | 1.67 | 1 86 | 1.75 | 1.65 
Union Mutual........... | 2.54 | 2.29 | 2.33 | 1.83 | 1.84 | 1.97 | 2.06 | 2.03 | 2.13 | 1 92 | 196 I.90| 2 12 | 207 | 208 | 2.15 2.03 | <.01 1.78 | 1.99 | 2.16 | 2.02 | 2.02 | 2.00 | 2.13 
United States........... 12.87 | 2.95 | 2.56 | 2.64 | 2.53 | 2.75 | 2.72 | 3.75 | 3.21 | 2.51 | 2.53 | 3-42 | 2.82 | 3.13 | 3 12 | 3-45 | 2.97 | 2 76 | 2.74 | 2.68 | 2.72 | 2 88 | 3.00 | 2.94 | 2.87 
Wisconsin LMC. 602s ac! 3055) 2-47 | 2.304 2.45.1 2.95 | 1-98 | 2,841 2.491 2-77 | 2.49 | 2.90| 2 21 | 201 | 2.20! 2 31 | I 96 | 2.19 | 1.77 | 1.67 | 1.79 | 2.27 | 1.80 | 2.29 | 1.86] 1.93 
5 ees oo -. = PES) eS aes IE ee prea = jo] | | - |\—-) —— — = - S ee 

Averages (46 cos.)....... 2.24 12.14! 1q6| 104 | 1.86 | 1.89 | 1.29 | 1.871 1 & l1 8011 84 | 1.841188! 1 821216 1.921 1 82! 1.68 | 1.62 | 1.65 | 2.03 | 1.86' 1 of | 1.721 1.89 

+ Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 


The Suicide Record of 1923 
(Continued frem page 3) 
successfully under the semblance of murder or 
Until 


medical 


accident. our system of coroners’ in- 


quests and examinations after death 
is considerably improved, the statistics of sui- 
cide, homicide and accidents, must, in many 
cases, leave room for conjecture. 

It is my own judgment, based upon a careful 
study of the subject for many years, that the 
number of suicides is somewhat larger than as 
indicated by the record, but the margin is not 
likely to be sufficient to invalidate general con- 
clusions. 

A further 
haustive study of 
would seem to lead to the conclusion that the 


tendency towards suicide among the well-to-do 


observation based upon an ex- 


countless individual cases 


and more highly educated is more pronounced 
at the present time than in former years. It 
would not seem necessary to resurrect the de- 
tails of lamentable instances familiar to all 


who are concerned with this subject, but the 
evil is unquestionably reaching every strata of 


society, while the evidence regarding causative 
factors is becoming more and more confused. 
ven the most sensational suicides attract but 
passing attention and a careful reading of many 
recent works on applied psychology, unsound- 
ness of mind, and insanity, justifies the state- 


ment that the subject is hardly touched upon 
by those who should give it a large measure of 
professional consideration, 

A few years ago the British Medical Journal 
carried on, for a considerable period of time, 
a discussion on suicide in borderland cases. It 
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is cases of this kind that offer the most helpful 
feld for prevention more or less in conformity 
to the useful activities of the Save-a-Life 
All indications of a suicidal tendency 
require to be taken most seriously and anyone 
who has threatened self-murder should never 
be entirely out of sight or left alone. The 
tn impulse is not .subject to reasonable 
suggestion, but requires to be diverted uncon- 
DEATHS FROM SUICIDE 


League. 


1922 1923 
Number Death Number Death 
of Rate per of Rate per 








Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 
Baltimore.....-.-- 121 15.6 92 11 6— 
Bayonne.......--- 1 1.2 e 6+ 
BostONn. «ccc ee ces 108 14.1 127 16.4+ 
Bridgeport. . wikis 24 15.6 16 10.1— 
Brockton......-++: t 10.2 10 14.3+ 
Baba. 66.0 coos 2 Sy 3 58 10.8— 
Camden.....+++-- 10 8.2 14 11.3+ 
COMER eo ie: < si08:6 o> “ 15.3 1 2.1— 
CiiICALO sce woe 6 20 398 14.1 386 13.5— 
Cincinnati.......-- 59 14.4 82 19.8+ 
Cleveland.......-- 102 11.9 102 11.6 
Columbus.......-- 23 9.2 19 Us 
Concord 6.6.6 2.06608 3 13.4 4 17 8+ 
Dayton........+:- 25 15.5 12 7.3 
DENVEE 0.03 cence ee 64 23.9 58 21.3 
12 (| eT 131 11.6 133 11.3 
Elizabeth.......-- 3 12.8 10 9.6 
po eee a 4 8.4 4 8 3— 
ob Dale aioe ncn ecaiat ah 13 13.0 8 7 .8— 
Fall River.....---- 9 7.4 6 5.0 
Grand Rapids.....- 11 7.6 21 14.3+ 
Hartiord.. 6.20% 05- 13 8.8 17 11.2+ 
Haverhill. ......--- 13 23.1 pe EE 
Holyoke «........--++- 6 9.9 Pe cr 
Indianapolis. .....- 65 19.5 77) 22.5+ 
conan rang rec ursrera 12 12.0 9 5. t— 
Jersey City... Pa 32 10.5 33 10 ’ Bess 
Lawrence......---;- 11 11.4 3 oe 
Lincoln . Srp al vtens 9 15.6 5 8.5— 
Los Angeles......- 195 30.3 221 33.0 
Louisville. ‘ 50 21.1 57 23.9+ 
BO WOM esc bier obras 6 10 $:2 8 6.9— 
| eee feo 12 11.8 8 7.8— 
Mc Keesport . 3 6.3 4 8.3+ 
Manchester......-- Ss 9.9 12 14.7+ 
Manhattan & Bronx 485 15.7 507 16.3+ 
Memphis.......---- 21 12.3 24 13.8+ 
Milwaukee......-- 63 13.2 iz 14.8-- 
Minneapolis.....-- 63 15.7 62) 15-5 
WMOBNG o.4.6 6.00 nee es 7 tt: 3 7 11.1 
Nashville.........- 20 16.6 23 18.94 
Mewerk 45 .-sc02es 54 12.5 56 12.8 
New Bedford. 7 5.5 12 9.2+ 
New Haven......-- 14 8.2 25 14.5+ 
New Orleans...... 17 11.8 146 11.4 
Newport.......--- 2 6.4 ; diied 
Newt. «... cs 7 14.7 ao 8.3 
Oakland. 2... s.008 es BS 5 15.0 56 23.34 
ONMANE 22 6 ost co's 47 22.5 BE. Zack 
Passaic pee é 10.6 10 14.7 
Pateraom. «.0005«- 24 17.3 18 12.9 
Petersburg......-- 7 21.4 _2 6.0- 
Philadelphia...... 285 15.1 277 «14.4 
Pittsburgh. ... «04+ 86 14.3 S1 1 
Pittehelds: «2.60 620 « 2 6.8 3 6.6 
Portland, Me...... 12 16.7 6 8.2 
Providence.....-; 25 10.4 26 10.7 
Baeble. 6 oro-6 3 6 14.1 & FE 
OCW > artes ocean 6 16.8 6 16.7 
Reading. ee 11 9.9 7% 15:2 
Richmond.......-. 13 F iee 23 12.3+ 
Rochester ae 32 10.1 29 9.0 
Sacré RINETIEO 0:65:40 50 27 37.9 23° 31.3 
Pret ere 8 18.9 4 9.5— 
Salt Lake City... .. 25 20.0 21 16.5 
San Dieg 40 17.8 44 50.54 
San Francisco...... 161 30.4 181 33.6+ 
DAVAMNAN..¢ 6.660 << 10 11.4 5 2 a 
SCrautOM . .i.c< ose 9 6.4 8 5.7— 
EGRIER Ns ca /oe se eas 91 37.1 75 21.8— 
Somerville......... 5 5.1 8 8.1+ 
Springfield, Ill..... 11 18.0 5 8.1— 
Springfield, Mass... 16 11.4 13 9.0— 
SOONG ad :5.6.5-5-010 0 2% 21.9 21 20.0— 
SRACHSR essa 5 000 28 15.5 3) 654.4— 
A ONG 6c es wus 159 20.0 174 21.6+ 
PES sists oc cacy 37 15.4 35 14.5— 
iron ocd 30 24.0 35 27.5+ 
W: ashington, pec... 67 14.4 63 13.3 e 
Williamsport....... 2 5.4 6 15.9+ 
Totals. 3,772 15.2 3,827 15.2 


sciously into other channels of thought and ac- 
tion. It is generally agreed that every melan- 
cholic type of person is potentially a suicide. 
The danger of self-destruction is considerably 
enhanced by a past record of suicide in the 
family. From a life insurance point of view 
a family record of suicide requires the utmost 
consideration. This phase of the subject was 
many years ago discussed by C. H. Ribot in 


his book on “Heredity,” but his observations 
never have attracted the attention of which they 
are deserving, 


THe Save-A-LireE LEAGUE 
In this connection a somewhat extended 
reference may probably be made to the work of 
the Save-a-Life League, under the direction of 
the Rev. H. M. Warren, 888 Seventh Ave., 
New York city. This organization came into 
existence in 1916, and has dealt with more than 
10,000 cases of would-be suicides, of whom a 
fair number have been directed into channels 
of productive energy and useful living. Dur- 
ing 1923 the League had 4380 visitors, of whom 
made my- 


QI!2 were would-be suicides. I have 


self familiar with a number of these 


cases and the method of procedure followed, 
absolutely convinced that in a gen- 


large 
and I am 
eral way the League is markedly successful. It 
operates under the serious disadvantage of very 
a funds having annual expenditures of 
of which about $2500 is for 


only abcut $70-0, 


‘leila ioaiiee expenses. It needs substantia! 


financial support; for, in many cases, a small 
pecuniary aid may be imperatively required to 
prevent impending cases of self-murder. I am 
acquainted with quite a number of would-be 
suicides who have been guided rightly through 
the League and, to my personal knowledge, in 


some of these cases the element of insurance 
was involved, and occasionally represented con- 
siderable amounts. There can be no question that 
life insurance protection of the family frequent- 
ly gives the assurance to the would-be suicide 
that his death may be an advantage to the family 
is this the case 
, including men and women 
from 


death. 


rather than a loss. Especially 


in chronic invalids 


uffering from cancer, who seek relief 


their terrible affliction in self-inflicted 
The Metropolitan 
paid out $1,286,538 on account of 
1920. 


Life Insurance Company, 


during 1923, 


suicide claims against $537,777 paid in 


[n four vears the company had paid out over 


one-half million dollars, suggestive 


interests which life 


three and 


of the pecuniary insurance 
companies have in the work of the Save-a-Life 
League. The industrial companies particularly 
could not do better than to extend a fair meas- 
ure of financial aid to the Save-a-Life League, 


since the victims of suicide throughout the 
country represent to a large extent the waye- 
earning element more or less insured on the in- 
dustrial plan. 
The victims of suicide include also a large 
number of people socially prominent, educated 
and wealthy. Among those considered by the 
Rev. Mr. Warren during 1923, 


physicians, 48 lawyers and judges, 


there were 62 

14 ministers, 
32 college students, 64 bankers, 72 brokers, 43 
actors, 26 editors, 32 club men, 50 society 
women and over 100 wealthy men and women, 
some being ranked as millionaires, aside from 
I10 presidents and owners of 


the observations 


business 
concerns. of Dr. 
Warren in his annual report are deserving of 
thoughtful consideration. Others of a statis- 
tical nature require to be considered with ex- 
since his conclusions are almost 


large 
Many of 


treme caution, 
entirely based upon newspaper reports of in- 


9 


dividual suicides which include many duplica- 
tions. 


NuMBER OF Morpip CHILDREN INCREASING 

Thus, for illustration, when he states that 
during the past five years there have been about 
4000 children between the ages of 5 and 18 on 
the suicide list, mostly attempts at suicides, he 
implies that child suicide in this country is a 
serious phenomenon. Unquestionably the num- 
children is Our 
processes of education, our changed condition 
of home life, our confused environment all 
tend towards a high rate of self-destruction, 
but in the registration States of the United 
States, including about 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and for the three years 1920, 1921 and 
there death suicide 
among children, ages 5 to 9; 121 deaths from 


ber of morbid increasing. 


1922, occurred one from 


SUICIDES IN AMERICAN CITIES 1900-1923 
Rate per 








Year No. of Population Suicides 100,000 
B. ities Population 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
19G8 ...... 100 17 378,867 15.6 
eee 100 17.934'812 2 16.7 
1903...... 100 18,490,757 18.0 
i). 100 19,645,700 18.7 
1905...... 100 19,602,647 18.2 
1906..... 100 20,158,392 16.8 
1907... 100 20 714, 536 18.8 
1908..... 100 2 21.5 
i ee 100 29.4 
IGIG....... 100 19.6 
oO 100 20.4 
| | 100 19.4 
eee 100 19.7 
1914.. 100 20.9 
1915. . 100 20.8 
1916. . , 100 18.0 
1917 100 16.7 
1918.. 100 14.6 
1919 100 27 083 949 14.3 
1920... 100 37'605'966 12.3 
1921 95 27,677,955 15.7 
1922 80 24,766,413 15.2 
1923 ; SO 25,210,996 15.2 





and 962 deaths from 
It is only natural that 


suicide at ages 10 to 14; 
suicide at ages I5 to 19. 
suicidal attempts on the part of children should 
be less frequently successful than on the part 
of adults on account of the latter’s 
with the method pursued, 


familiarity 
but there are no 
believing that the actual number 
of child suicides in this country, nor the ten- 


reasons for 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 
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dency towards self-destruction constitutes, at 
present, a seriously alarming symptom of 
social disorder. 


INDIFFERENCE TO HuMAN LIFE 

Another problem involving both murder and 
self-murder is the apparent increase on the part 
of those contemplating self-murder to first end 
the lives of some others before ending their 
own. The cruelty and callousness displayed in 
some of these cases are revolting. There can be 
no question but that there is a decided tendency 
towards a growing indifference to human life 
as well as to human suffering. The Church has 
lost enormously in its influence on character, 
while little is done in the schools to emphasize 
the higher possibilities of ethical thought. Both 
suicide and murder are conclusive evidences of 
a fundamental weakness in our modern civiliza- 
tion which demands the attention of all who 
are qualified to give it. Annually we have prob- 
ably from 12,000 to 15,000 suicides, 10,000 
murders and 80,0co or more accidents of all 
‘kinds, of which a considerable number remain 
ill-defined or of doubtful determination. The 
annual loss of life in this country from these 
three causes, is, therefore, not less than 100,- 
000, or approximately the same as the annual 
mortality from cancer or pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. While preventive agencies are at work 
to reduce pulmonary tuberculosis, and, while 
control measures are being advocated with re- 
gard to cancer, practically nothing of value is 
being done with regard to murder and self- 
murder. The subject is certainly one of spe- 
cial and direct pecuniary interest to life insur- 
ance companies, who, on the one hand, could 
support such agencies as the “Save-a-Life 
League” for the prevention of suicide, and on 
the other, give encouragement to such efforts 
as those of the Bar Association, or others, to 
bring about prohibition or restriction in the 
sales of dangerous weapons and the reckless 
sale of poisons. At the present time no coun- 
try in the world, more than this, with reck- 
lessness and indifference, wastes a valuable 
proportion of the lives of its people. 

In conclusion, attention may be directed to 
a few international suicide statistics of com- 
paratively recent date. The suicide rate of 
Italy is a trifle less than 9 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation; the rate of Finland during 1918 was 
12.5; of Japan about 17 per 100,000; of Saxony, 
which has always had near to the highest rate 
in Europe, about 35; of Prussia about 17; of 
3avaria about 14; of Holland about 7; of Ire- 
land, which has always had one of the lowest 
rates on record, about 2.5; of Hawaii about 22; 
of New Zealand about 10; of England and 
Wales about 9. For the registration States of 
the United States for 1922, the rate for males 
f 


was 18.4 and for females 6.0 per 100,000 
population. As conservatively estimated, there- 


fore, for the year 1923, the probable numl 
of suicides annually is not much less than, 
not more than, 12,000. 

lhe Independent Life Insurance Company of 
Nashville, Tenn., announces the appointment of A. J. 
Mellon as special agent, ordinary life department, at 
Annis‘on, Ala. 





INSURES NATIONAL GUARD 


New York State Takes Out Peace- 
Time Group Policy 


PROTECTION WILL AGGREGATE 
NEARLY $50,000,000 


Contract Written by Metropolitan Life— 
Cost to Be About $8 Per $1000 
General Charles W. 
Thursday of last week, signed an application 
for group life insurance aggregating between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000 on the 21,000 men 
of the New York National Guard who are 
under his command. This is the first time 
any State has thus insured its soldiery, and 
special legislation was necessary to make the 

action possible. 

Under the terms of the policy, which is a 
peace-time contract, privates will be insured 
for $2000; non-commissioned officers for 


Major Berry, on 


$3000, and commissioned officers for $5000, 
The policy is written by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, and _pre- 
miums on the certificates will be deducted 
from the pay of the guardsmen by the pay- 
master. The cost of the insurance will be a 
little less than $8 for each $1009 of protection, 

Agitation for the needed to 
validate this insurance has been going on for 
some time, and Major General Berry’s signa- 
ture was all that remained necessary to begin 
putting the insurance in force. National Guard 
officers and insurance officials have expressed 


legislation 


themselves as satisfied that these policies will 
not only promote a_ better spirit throughout 
the rank and file of the guardsmen, but will 
greatly alleviate the State’s burdens in caring 
for destitute families. 


The Royal Union Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, has promoted George A. Greenlee to the post 
of second assistant secretary. Mr. Greenlee has been 
with the company for a number of years and is well 
qualified for his new duties. 











personnel. 


H. L. WORSLEY, Cashier 


Insurance in Force 





ROYAL UNION 


Paid to Policyholders—Over $16,000,000.00 
Over $112,000,000.00 
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A Strong Officiary and Home (Dery 
prise One of a Company’sfest 


of Its Policyholda It 


An institution is but the lengthened shadows of the m 
and women who administer its affairs. 
progress of the Royal Union Life Insurance Company a 
directly attributable to the able executives who form! 


IRWIN A. KLINE, Assistant to President 

DR. CHARLES M. WHICHER, Medical Director 
WILBUR M. JOHNSON, Vice President and Actuary 
M. R. SCOTT, Associate Actuary 

A. C. SAVAGE, Vice President and Auditor 

R. A. YARCHO, Assistant Auditor 

B. M. KIRKE, Assistant Secretary 

GEO. F. GREENLEE, Assistant Secretary 
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JOHN HANCOCK STAFF CHANGES 
Fred E. Nason Made Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—F. P. Hayward Becomes 
Treasurer 
The directors of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, announce the 
following changes in the official staff as the 
result of the election at the regular meeting 
held‘Monday: Fred E. Nason was advanced to 
second vice-president ; George S. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and of the com- 
mittee of finance, was made chairman of that 
committee; Guy W. Cox was made general 
counsel in addition to his office now held as 
fifth vice-president; Frank R. Robinson, here- 
tofore treasurer, was made sixth vice-president ; 
Fred P. Hayward, heretofore assistant treas- 

urer, was made treasurer, 


Travelers to Equip Broadcasting Station 
The Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford will have the distinction of being the 


first of the insurance companies domiciled in 
Hartford to erect a company broadcasting sta- 
tion. Vice-President Walter G. Cowles has 
already placed the contract, to equip the sta- 
tion, with the General Electric Company, and 
the station will open in October. 


American Life Society Taken Over by 
United Workmen 

The American Life Society, New York, a 
fraternal beneficiary organization, was found 
by the State insurance department to have 
impaired reserves and an excessive expense ra- 
tio, and, accordingly, its obligations have been 
taken over, as of June 30, by the Grand Lodge 
of the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The New York Department’s report on the 
American Life Society, filed on Saturday of 
last week, shows a deficiency of $23,654. The 
membership of the Society, at latest count, was 
428 and the insurance aggregated $655,500. 
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successful experience and qualifications of the men 
women listed herein in the various offices and de- 
tments they actively direct will continue to assure 
strong and progressive management in the interests 
this organization. 


Cc. E. DAILEY, Assistant Treasurer 

L. E. BUTLER, Asst. Mgr. Mortgage Loan Department 
CARRIE A. VIESER, Manager Policy Department 
GRACE ZEHNER, Manager Claim Department 

SARAH STOLTZ, Medical Department Manager 

E. A. LE VAN, Manager Policy Loan Department 

RALPH J. WATKINS, Manager Conservation Department 
SARAH B. COOPER, Laboratory Technician 

JOE H. BYRNES, Superintendent Supplies and Printin3 
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Royal Union Life Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


B. H. Walker Promoted by Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia 








FRANK ORGAIN ALSO ADVANCED 





New Second-in-Command Has Filled Many 
Offices Since Connection With 
Organization 
RicHMOND, Va., July 15.—B. H. Walker, 
assistant vice-president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, has been elevated to 
the vice-presidency, effective July 16. Mr. 
Walker is a nephew of John G. Walker, presi- 
dent of the company. He has been connected 
with the Virginia Life for several years, hav- 
ing served successively as assistant secretary, 
assistant manager of the mortgage loan de- 

partment, and assistant vice-president. 

Frank Orgain, supervisor of industrial di- 
vision No. 3, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, will return to the home office on July 
16, to become assistant manager of the mort- 
gage loan department. Mr. Orgain began his 
service with the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia a number of years ago as an agent 
at Danville, Va. He was subsequently super- 
intendent of the Charleston, S. C., district 
From this position he was promoted to 
the position of industrial supervisor, remain- 
ing at the home office for several years. He 
assumed jurisdiction of the Louisiana terri- 
tory about ten years ago. Louisiana has been 
consolidated with division No. 1, and will be 
in charge of Supervisor R. B. Pegram, who 
has headquarters at the home office. 


office. 


Southern States Life Gains Rapidly 

For the first half of 1924 the Southern 
States Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, has 
broken all its previous records for new paid- 
and increase in insurance force 
previous period of six months. 
Starting out on January 1 with $47,662,255 in- 
surance in force, it closed its books on June 


for business 


Over any 


30 with $52,165,872, showing a gain of $4,503,- 
617 during the six months and $7,331,643 since 
June 30, 1923. The month of June beat all 
previous monthly records, the company having 
during that month put on the books $2,600,300 
of new paid-for business. 

The qualifying period for 
“The Anniversary Club” of the agency force 
terminated with June, and the results 
showed the largest membership in the annals 
of the company, no less than sixty-two of the 
company’s representatives having qualified by 
least $100,000 of personally 
written paid-for business. z 

The officers of the club are G. C. Folsom, 
president, who qualified with almost $700,000 
of paid-for business, and Edward Swaim, vice- 
$550,000. The 
presidents for the respective States in which 


membership in 


also 


paying for at 


president, with nearly vice- 
the company operates, are J. F. Collins, Ala- 
bama; Gearry W. Williams, Florida; Joe Vin- 
son, Georgia; G. J. McDowell, South Caro- 
lina; J. A. Yowell, Tennessee, and C. F. 


Falls, Texas. 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 


security of its policy. 

R. Emory Warfield, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 

E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 








C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance 
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GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H.DEARTH, President 
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EVERY INSURANCE MAN 
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Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November I, 1924, for $2.00 
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H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 

















A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


we New Pork _ 


Company INCORPORATED - 1872 


TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 


$12.500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,680.16 


sURPL 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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MEMORIAL TO W. H. STEVENS 
Western Insurance Bureau Adopts Resolu- 
tions Drafted by Committee 


The Western Insurance Bureau has adopted 
a set of memorial resolutions on the death of 
William H. Stevens, late vice-president of the 
Bureau and president of the Agricultural In- 
surance Company of Watertown. The reso- 
lutions were drafted by a special committee 
made up of Alfred F. James, chairman; Vic- 
tor Roth and C. H. Yunker, and are worded 
as follows: 

The membership of the Western Insurance 
3ureau, being profoundly conscious of its 
loss by reason of the Supreme Call of Mr. 
William H. Stevens from his long and happy 
fellowship in this life, desires to make a per- 
manent record of the man and his works. 

Remembering his loyalty and the stimulus 
of his friendship, we voice our pride in his 
achievements and emphasize their lasting capa- 
city for good. We, who were his associates 





“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
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PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
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Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 
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in many common tasks in his lifetime, recog- 
nized his strength of intellect and character, 
his dependability and his high influence. 

We knew him as a scholarly and gentle- 
manly business companion, with unusual 
charm of mind and manner, characterized by 
many admirable talents. His struggles knew 
no bitterness and his disappointments left no 
sting; his well ordered mind looked out upon 
life through clear eyes, with serenity and 
poise, though keeping tight hold of his own 
ideals. 

We are wont to speak of business in 
statesmanship and statesmanship in business, 
but it is rare to find, in actual life, the man 
who, in any conspicuous degree, consistently 
exemplifies that dual role. Mr. Stevens bal- 
anced, very evenly, the quality of vision or 
foresight with that of service or helpfulness, 
and so inspired confidence and faith in com- 
mon effort. 

In an era marked by many vexing and ur- 
gent problems in the relations of insurance 
companies, his calm, patient and tolerant ex- 
ample and his painstaking effort and _ re- 
strained use of power were exceptional and 
outstanding. He was to be found on the con- 
structive side of every question—courteous, 
genial and tranquil, endearing himself alike 
to each and every associate. 

\s we gaze into the vast distance of the 
unknown, our realization of loss is mitigated 
by appreciation of opportunities realized. The 
memory of the man’s. presence’ remains 
redolent with his gentle, gracious dignity, his 
qualities of justice and good faith and his 
spirit of good will. Small wonder that he 
was so well fitted for positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

We who are often inarticulate in life’s re- 
lationships, without at the time being con- 
scious of the need for expression, do now 
resolve: that this memorial be spread upon 
the minute book of the Bureau, and, further, 
that conies be sent to some appropriate rep- 
resentative or member of Mr. Stevens’ family, 
also to the head office of the Agricultural In- 
surance Company, with which he was long 
identified in an official capacity and where he 
doubtless had numerous close associates who 
will now wish to be advised of our desire to 
show honor and respect to a valued associa- 
tion. 


. Savage Confirmed as Ohio 
Superintendent 

As was forecasted in THe Spectator of 
June 26, E. L. 
of insurance in Ohio, has been appointed super- 
intendent of Insurance by Governor A. V. 
Donahey. Since the appointment of Harry 
L. Conn to the Supreme Court, to fill the place 
of Justice R. M. Wanamaker, deceased, Mr. 
Savage has been acting in the capacity of 
superintendent. 


Savage, deputy superintendent 


DALLAS RATE HEARING 





City Commission to Protest Against 
Increases 





J. W. BLANTON RESIGNS 


Mayor Denies Statement That Building 
Code Would Not, Be Enforced 

DALLaAs, Tex., July 14.—A hearing has been 
granted the City Commission of Dallas by the 
Fire Insurance Board at Austin, in order that 
the Commission may present arguments why 
the increased key rate of I5 cents in the case 
of Dallas and 20 cents in the case of Oak 
Cliff should not remain in force according to 
the order issued by the Fire Commission to 
take effect on June 30. Notice of this increase 
was published in THe Specrator last week. 
Facts and figures are now being compiled by 
City Attorney Collins for presentation before 
the Fire Commission at an early date. 

Figures showing that the city has made 
$300,000 worth of improvements in the water 
department to meet fire needs have been com- 
piled by J. R. Johns, water construction super- 
intendent. Mr. Johns will likely be sent to 
Austin at the time of the hearing with a full 
battery of maps. It is expected that City At- 
torney Collins, Fire Chief Myers, and Build- 
ing Inspector Haynes will also make the trip. 

“T have never said that the city would not 
enforce the building code,” said Mayor Blay- 
lock. “I merely said that because of its length 
and complexity we could not enforce such a 
document as was filed with the Board several 
months ago.” 

Local fire insurance men are expecting a2 
decrease both in new policies sold and in re- 
newals as a result in the increase in key rate, 
according to J. W. Blanton, who has just re- 
signed as president of the Dallas Fire Under- 
As a partial explanation 
of the reasons leading to his resignation, Mr. 
Blanton said there was no real desire on the 
part of agents or companies for a settlement of 
local conditions. 


writers Association. 


Wilfred Kurth Re-elected Chairman 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, last week 
was re-elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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“Complete Insurance 


to Protect a Sal y —_— 
Complete | 


Car”’ 


Agent: “Now you are completely equipped.” 
Assured: “Why, I bought this car completely equipped.” 
Agent: “No, not quite. You bought gas and oil to in- 


sure power and a moto-meter to insure that your motor runs 
right. You had bumpers installed to ward off collisions, lights 
to safe-guard your road at night, and a sun-visor to assure a 


clear view ahead in rain or sun. 


“You had a spare tire as insurance against tire trouble, and 
windshield wings to protect you against biting winds and slashing 


rains. But what of fire? What of theft? 


“This insurance, my friend, protects you against loss by 
fire, theft and windstorm. It will reimburse you if your car is 
damaged by collision and it will also protect your interests if 


you damage another’s property. 


“You now have complete insurance to protect a complete 
caz. Best of all, it is Ohio Farmers insurance.” 


Attractive selling literature, imprinted with your name and 
address, will be sent to you if you represent the Ohio Farmers. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Organized 1848 Le Roy, Ohio 


E. K. Schultz & Company W. L. Perrin & Son 
GENERAL AGENTS METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 75 Maiden Lane 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 


Chief Interest Centers on 
Commissions 


FRANK R. BELL A SPEAKER 


Body Witholds Action So as Not to Em- 
barrass National Association 


RicHMOoND, VA., July 14.—The_ twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, held at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., July 10 and 11, was 
well attended, and sustained interest in the pro- 
ceedings was manifested from the opening 
Thursday morning until final adjournment was 
reached the following afternoon. The old 
officers—Louis T. Dabie, Norfolk, president; 
Charles P. Walford, Jr., Richmond, chairman 
of the executive committee, and F. S. Blanton, 
Farmville, secretary-treasurer — were  unani- 
mously elected to succeed themselves. 

As far as other States in South-[astern 
Underwriters Association territory are con- 
cerned, the chief interest in the Virginia 
agents’ meeting centered around what stand the 
association would take on the commission. 
The opinion is held by some that if the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association would 
adopt a twenty per cent flat scale in lieu of its 
present graded scale, this would effectually stop 
the separation movement in the territory over 
which the S. E. U. A. has jurisdiction. The 
question of separation has never been as acute 
in Virginia as elsewhere. Considerable discus- 
sion was devoted to the commission scale at 
the Roanoke meeting. It was the consensus of 
those attending, however, that it would em- 
barrass the National Association of Insurance 
Agents if various State associations went on 
record as favoring a fixed commission, whether 
the commission was twenty per cent or 
whether it was smaller or greater than twenty 
per cent, as different State associations would 
likely hold different views as to what com- 
mission is reasonable and proper. The Vir- 
ginia association finally decided to take no 
stand, but to leave the matter in the hands of 
the officers of the National Association. Frank 
R. Bell, president of the National Association, 
was among those attending, having delivered an 
address on the morning of the second day of 
the meeting. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


George W. Warren, Richmond, chairman of 
the legislative committee, made a report to the 
association on the activities of his committee 
during the biennial meeting of the Virginia 
General Assembly last winter. 

Col. Joseph Button, Virginia Commissioner 
of Insurance, and E. Wright Spencer, Rich- 
mond, manager of the Virginia Inspection and 
Rating Bureau, who had been invited to address 
the Association, were unable to attend. 

An open forum was held during the execu- 
tive session on Friday, at which time the mem- 
bership was given an opportunity to discuss 
without embarrassment problems of current in- 
terest. 

The organization of the Virginia Advisory 
Council of local boards, as a subsidiary of the 
Virginia Association, which was perfected dur- 
ing April, was reviewed at length, in order that 
the members of the Association might under- 
stand fully the aims and purposes of the council. 


MERGER UNDER CONSIDERATION 
Automobile of Hartford May Absorb Union 
Hispano-Americana 
The Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford has under consideration the absorp- 
tion of the Union Hispano-Americana Fire & 
Marine of New York, according to advices 
recently received. A representative of THE 
Spectator called to see Marine Secretary C. 
R. Ebert of the Automobile, who is under- 
stood to have been in charge of the negotia- 
tions, but was told that Mr. Ebert was away. 
Henry S. Sutter, manager of the marine de- 
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yoy At the Annual Meeting of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
& held in Boston in February, it was announced that a new application blank would 
eed be issued, which would be a complete revision of existing forms. 
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lec ° ri s ° e . e 
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Kye inquiry in regard to other insurance: 
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Ki “Is this insurance intended to replace other insurance now in force 
as in this or any other company?”’ 
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Ns) its stand on many occasions against the twisting y i 
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ny) ing displace ment of existing insurance in the ap- = : 
( plication for new insurance, we are but aiding Stay 
AN the enforcement of a principle which we have Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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partment of the Automobile, declined to make 
any statement relative to the possible merger, 
but said that information of an authoritative 
nature might be given out this week. 

The management of the Union Hispano- 
Americana, since March of this year, has been 
under Imre Temesvari, vice-president, and the 
company has been operating in twenty-one 
States, having had net premiums, in 1923, of 
$1,896,000. The company was organized in 
January, 1922, to take over the United States 
business of the Union Hispano-Americana de 
Seguros of Cuba, which owned and controlled 
it. The New York company began a fire re- 
insurance, marine direct, and reinsurance busi- 
ness with a capital of $100,000. Francisco 
Tamames of Havana is the president of the 
Union Hispano-Americana Fire and Marine, 
having succeeded the late W. D. Despard in 
He is also president of the 


January, 1923. 
Seguros of 


Union MHispano-Americana de 
Cuba. 


Merchants Fire Organizes Running Mate 

The Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation, 
New York, is to have a running mate to be 
known as the Washington Assurance Corpo- 
ration of New York. The new company, now 
in process of organization, is to be inaugurated 
and managed by interests connected with the 
Merchants Fire. It will have an initial capi- 
tal of $200,000, with a similar amount of con- 
tributed surplus. At the present writing it is 
not certain just when the company will begin 
active operations. 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 


Telephone Beekman 3461 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 














Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National Hartf 


t f ‘ord Casualty Co. 
American Equitable U.S. Fire Indemnity Company 


Fidelity-Phenix Stuyvesant of America 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insurance 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 














Actuarial 








Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations 
Examinations 
50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondiller 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 














JULIAN C. HARVEY, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING - SL.LOUIS, MO. 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bildg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place,N.W. Independent Life Building 














FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


PF. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














Conservation Specialists 


The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“‘Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 





I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


Workmen’s Compensation 1600 Bankers’ Trust Bidg. 
Liability and Casualty Lines . : § 
Philadelphia 





Industrial Funds, etc. 














Consulting Engineers 








PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., 





DENVER, COL. 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Goer Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 
37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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WESTERN UNION LIFE 


Licensed in Connecticut, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota» 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming and 
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New York. 


TRUE UNCAPHER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 








Statisticians 











STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 




















Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 








50 John St. New York City 








John K. Purcell Dead 
One of the best-known fire insurance men 
in the West, John K. Purcell, died last week 
in Chicago at the age of sixty-nine, after a 
prolonged period of very poor health. Mr. 
Purcell was for many years connected with 
the Sun Insurance Office at New York. In 
1899 he was transferred to Chicago as West- 
ern manager. At a later date he became as- 
sistant general agent for the Hartford, after- 
ward becoming general agent for the Sterling 
Fire Insurance Company, Cobleskill, N. Y., 
and the Federal Insurance Company, Jersey 
City, from which position he was forced to 

retire at the inception of his illness. 


TAKES OVER GREAT STATE 
Royal Union Absorbs Kansas Company— 
Transfer About August 1 
Drs Moines, IA., July 15.—Announcement is 
made by the Royal Union Life of Des Moines 
that it has taken over the Great State Life In- 
surance Company of Wichita, Kan. President 
Tucker states that the transfer will be made 

about August I. 

This transaction will add approximately $7,- 
000,000 of insurance in force to the books of 
the Royal Union, one of the fastest growing 
life insurance companies in the country. 

The Great State Life, organized in 1919, has 
substantial assets of about $400,000. The com- 
pany has enjoyed a comfortable growth since 
organization and is known as a company of 
low mortality record and clean underwriting. 
Its agency force produced a record volume of 
four million in 1921 and is now writing one 
and one-half millions per year. 

James P. Sullivan, general manager of the 
Great State, also organized the Farmers and 
Bankers of Wichita. Mr. Sullivan will go with 
the Royal Union as manager for Western 
Texas, Southern Colorado, Northwestern Okla- 
homa and the Panhandle of Texas. With his 
choice territory and acquaintance in that sec- 
tion, he plans to write a volume of $5,000,000 
yearly for the Royal Union. The Royal Union 
will establish a branch office in Wichita, in the 
present office suites of the Great State, Orpheum 
building, with Mr. Sullivan in charge. 

HOLD ANNUAL SESSION 
Metropolitan Field Club of Mutual 
Meets 

The metropolitan agents of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, New York, recently held 
a “get-together” meeting at Briarcliff, thirty 
miles up the Hudson river in the foothills of 
Managers LeRoy 


Life 


the Berkshire mountains. 
Bowers and Robert H. Hardy were in charge 
of the convention. 

The meeting was called to order by Manager 
Bowers and proved to be very instructive and 


character. Robert Taber and 
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educational in 


John R. Butler of the Hardy Agency; Leon 
Saum, Thomas Verplank and Elwood Grimm 
of Ives & Myrick Agency; Mr. Scarlet of the 
3ell Agency; and Max Schlessinger and Alex- 
ander Gilbert of the Bowers Agency all made 
logical and helpful talks. 

Manager Thomas C. Bell, the dean of the 
metropolitan managers, made one of his force- 
full addresses, which was thoroughly enjoyed, 
and Walter F. Shaw furnished figures to show 
the great progress the company has been mak- 
ing and expressed the opinion that the year 
would be the greatest in paid-for business that 
the company had ever known. A. D. Reilly, 
of the inspection department, made a crisp, con- 
cise, heart-to-heart talk which was a decided 
hit. Dinner was served in the evening. 


RUFUS POTTS SUBMITS REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN 


Heating on Case of Associated Employers 
Reciprocal Held in Chicago—Six 
States Represented 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 16—Plans for the re- 
organization of the Associated Employers Re- 
ciprocal, a Sherman-Ellis Institution, were sub- 
mitted to the insurance departments of six 
States on Monday. The plans contemplated 
the liquidation of the Reciprocal’s assets and 
formation of a new organization as a substitute 
for the attorney-in-fact. Rufus M. Potts, at- 
torney for the Reciprocal Institution, submitted 
the plan to the representatives of the various 
insurance departments, who were in conference 
on the matter until a late hour Tuesday night. 
Clifford Ireland presided and, following the 
meeting, declared that, although an agreement 
had been reached, another meeting was called 
for Thursday, when final action’ will be taken. 


Among the commissioners 
Leonard T. Hands of Michigan, who has already 
suspended the Reciprocal from the writing of 
lines in that State. Mr. Hands stated that it 


would in no way affect his plans for the hear- 


present was 


ing, which has been continued until July 21. 
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INSURANCE ExcHANGE 


OU make service contracts for your modern con- 

veniences, with the water, telephone, electric light 

and gas companies, and the service is turned on, 
kept up to par and rendered continuously until you order 
it off. All you have to do is pay the current invoices for 
service, and use what you need. , That is the only satisfac- 
tory system, and the reasons are obvious. 


The same reasons prompt us to make our REINSURANCE 
service automatic and continuous until cancelled. Nobody 
has to remember to renew; there is no lapse nor gap in the 
service. This is but one of the advantageous features of 


our REINSURANCE for Casualty Companies. 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. Trimble, President 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
719 DerwiLteR BuILDING 





NEW YORK 
80 Marpen Lane 
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Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
+New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 

Texas 


Tennessee 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included tat will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Automobile Insurance 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE C. W. KANOUSE 


Otis Building . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
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THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 


IS DEDICATED TO THE MEN WHO, BY THEIR 
SACRIFICES OF TIME, THOUGHT AND ENERGY 
AND BY THE APPLICATION OF THEIR SOUND 
JUDGMENT, FOUNDED AND FOSTERED THE 
COMPANY, AGENCY AND OTHER ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WHICH HAVE AIDED MATERIALLY IN 
THE UPBUILDING AND REGULATION OF THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS, THE RAISING OF ITS 
ETHICAL STANDARDS, AND THE GREAT 
ELEVATION OF INSURANCE IN ITS VARIOUS 
BRANCHES IN THE ESTEEM OF THE PUBLIC. 


BETTERMENT OF INSURANCE SERVICE 
IS THUS ATTAINED BY COOPERATION, 
COORDINATION AND REGULATION. 
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| The Prudential’s Latest Contribution 
| to Life Underwriting 


| The Whole Life Policy wth Half-Rate 


4 Premium for First Five Years 


furnishes its representatives with a line of 
contracts that have a special fitness for the 
| needs of the business man, whether he is in- 
| terested in Group Insurance, Wholesale Insur- 
| ance, Monthly Income Insurance, Protection 
| for his Business Interests, Insurance to Cover 
Inheritance Taxes or Insurance to Protect his 
ITome and his Family. 





| Policies written with Accidental Death 
| Benefit and Disability Income Provisions. 


| | The Prudential Provides Protection at Low Net Cost 


| | The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Ipwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Our Agents Have 


cA Wider Field — 
cAn Increased Opportunity because we have — 
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Age limits 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) 
for children on a variety of Life and Endow- 
ment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all 
of the Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, 1. e. 
Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarterly Premium 
plan. 





Old Colony Life Building 


We have openings in Participating and Non- Participating Policies. 


Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of | Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mary- Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability 
land, Michigan, Min- , 
eneiia tae Mieadoo, Income features for Males and Females alike. 
Oklahoma, South 

Dakota, West Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. 



























Virginia. . 
less work for nothing. 
ADAMS ST. 
| Continental Chicago ] Ns 
rm and n L | 4 
=| Commercial | > Stoc }QO} om 
| Nat'l. Bk. || Exchange | Ojo 
n : ot fa gz o 
a QUINCY ST. Rlo® 
Bh. aa } | Illinois | - | oe e 
olony é Nn | - 
efi. 2 veces |” he Old Colony Life Insurance Co. 
Bk. rust Co. 
aia error aaa of CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| a 
[PoRn “a 30a ‘ 
0 a “a B. R. NUESKE, President 
i | Trade | 
The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Boulevard running 
ad : Eon through to Quincy and Wells Streets, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 
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RGANIZATION means power — because it means true of the work of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
power, it also means co-operative effort. ‘The char- In the matter of accident prevention practically every cas- 
acter of business, perhaps more especially American ualty insurance organization is involved. The casualty rating 

business, is such that it has proved almost impossible for men organizations, without exception, issue rating schedules par- 


to work together outside the influences of an organization— ticularly designed to promote accident prevention and good 
wherefore American business is thoroughly amplified by health. Automobile accident statistics are carefully watched 
organizations. This is particularly true of the insurance busi- and a reduction in any given territory brings immediate re- 


ness, in which the need for co-operative effort is somewhat sponse in the way of rate reductions. The workmen’s com- 
greater than in any other. The insurance companies and their pensation ratings are most carefully worked out in order to 
agents have not only their own interests to protect but also reduce accidents in factories and industrial plants as well as 
those of the public, who continuously have vast funds held in to keep the workers in good health. The results obtained have 
their interest by the former. Many of the insurance organiza- been remarkable. Such work would, however, have been im- 
tions exist almost solely for the purpose of protecting policy- possible without organization. Jesse S. Phillips, general man- 
holders and all of them perform that function in varying de- ager of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
erees. In fact, in numerous states insurance companies are writers, says, in an article in this issue referring to the organ- 
required to be members of rating organizations under state ization, that “co-operation in this sense does not remove desir- 
supervision. able competition from the business, nor does it dull the initia- 
The accomplishments of the insurance organizations are tive of individual companies ; it merely eliminates those by-prod- 
things of pride to all of them, but little known about outside ucts of competitive activity which are harmful, namely, rate 
their own membership. It is for this reason that the editors inadequacy and unreasonableness, discrimination, and the pay- 
of THE Spectator have selected, from among hundreds, 40 of | ment of excess production costs.” That single sentence is a 
the most important and representative of the insurance organ- complete defence of rating organizations, and it indicates the 
izations and present in this issue a compilation of the history impossibility of constructive ratemaking with unorganized con- 
and accomplishments of each, written in every case by responsi- ditions. The ratemaking bodies have it in their power to 
ble officers who are thoroughly familiar with the subject at force conditions which make for health and safety, as well as 
hand. The entire scope of insurance organization work is property conservation, and those powers are used consistently. 
covered in the pages following; and so intimately connected Selling insurance of any kind, as well as adjusting, are busi- 
with the progress of the business have these organizations been, nesses open to all kinds of malpractices, from all of which the 
that a careful reading of this issue will give even the lay public suffer, although individually people generally think they 
reader a good conception of the problems which have faced in- benefit thereby. The various associations have been directly 
surance men in the past and present, and the progress which — responsible for bringing about conditions which make these 
has been made toward their solution. The reader will also malpractices largely impossible and the business as a whole 
be able to readily perceive what a vast protection these organiza-_ has benefited heavily thereby. Insurance agents now think 
tions have to policyholders everywhere. in terms of public service rather than commissions, a condi- 
Of no less importance to the public has been the work of tion brought about by the great agents’ associations. The 
these organizations in the cause of fire and accident prevention, agents themselves have benefited because their incomes have 
and in the promotion of longevity. It would be impossible increased in proportion to the service they render and the 
even to estimate the saving of life and property accomplished public have learned to respect rather than revile them. 
during the last seventy-five years through their work. There These things are all the results of years of hard work and 
is no question but that the insurance organizations have been _ sacrifice on the part of the men who have interested themselves 
leaders in these fields and the fact of their financial interest i insurance organization work. A roster of those men would 
detracts not one whit from the value of their accomplishments. include practically every man of any importance in the business 
The performance of a great welfare work without invoking for many years past, who will be remembered for years to 
philanthropy is in itself a highly commendable accomplishment. come on account of their association work. In other words, 
Every one of the major fire insurance organizations have every man high enough in the business to be of any real im- 
worked unceasingly in the cause of fire prevention and it may portance has had the vision to see the importance of organiza- 
he said here that they have done so quite as much with a tion work and has lent freely of his time and money to 
view to saving lives as property. This has been particularly — further it. 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 


The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were $4,000,000,C00— 
or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. Practically 
all from taxes! Who paid that? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The taxpayers of 
Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes us they do in State taxes. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state and local 
purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. ‘The consumer 
pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must—because 
his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes—and taxes 
make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. ‘The railroads pay more in taxes than they pay in 
dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real estate. 
All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In other 
words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because they 
make no tax returns. 

We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our freiends pay them for us when we die. 

If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the railroad 
is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at the time 
of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 

Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 





DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries Death 
seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned; but, with men 
in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter till all 
are dead; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death-claims. 
Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 between three and 
five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between ten and twenty years after 
insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. ‘Twenty years ago no one knew which of these 2,739 people 
would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life in- 
surance necessary. 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he doesn’t 
know it. 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He can 
provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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By GeorcE T. 


EMOVING mystery from life insurance is one of the 

several occupations of the Association of Life Insur- 

ance Presidents. Knowledge is a foe of mystery. 
Frankly and lucidly projected, it begets confidence. Mys- 
tery did not single out life insurance for its attentions. Mys- 
tery is a matter of viewpoint, of perspective, of environment. 
Mystery to one man may be an open book to another man. 
Mystery envelops most of those things we do not study and 
analyze. A score of years ago life insurance mystery was 
far more general with the public than to-day. 

For years now, many factors have been at work to elimi- 
nate mystery from life insurance. Executives, counsel, agents, 
in their day’s work and through their several 
national organizations, have co-operated in a 
common purpose of making life insurance 
understood by the man on the street. The com- 
missioners of insurance have made their con- 
tribution through standardization and uni- 
formity of supervision and reporting. The 
insurance trade papers have likewise 
tributed through their instant transmission of 
current insurance experience and activities. 

The mystery enveloping life 
lurked in individual and public mind when the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents was 
organized in 1906. To promote the welfare 
of the policyholders, to advance the interests 
of life insurance, to promote economy and 
reduce expenses, to obtain respectful and ade- 
quate attention of legislative bodies, as out- 
lined in the Association’s constitution, it was essential first to 
gather current insurance experience and information and to 
disseminate that information as widely as possible. This be- 
came the policy of the Association and has been its guiding 
principle since. 

The companies co-operated generously and promptly. Cur- 
rent statistics and other information primarily segregated for 
legislative bodies were soon expanded for the general ad- 
vantage of the policyholders. To many, insurance reserves 
and assets were an impenetrable mystery. Accusations were 
frequently made that they were “controlled by Wall Street.” 
Continual publication of the latest trends in life insurance 


con- 


insurance 
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investments over a series of years has almost entirely eradi- 
cated this charge. Compiled statistics, by state divisions, 
showed that the most distant corners of the United States 
were being built up by insurance funds. The rumored con- 
nection between “Wall Street” and a farm mortgage in the 
State of Washington was discovered to be a figment of im- 
agination. 


INSURANCE FicureEs BECOME NATIONAL BAROMETER 

Keeping the public informed as to the kind, character and 
geographical distribution of life insurance investments has 
itself become an insurance asset. Investment figures have led 
to the compilation of current new business 
statistics to show further the current economic 
condition of the country. These latter have 
stimulated governmental requests from Wash- 
ington for the same information for official 
bulletins. The publication of the character and 
number of death claims paid by the company 
has promoted further public interest in health 
conditions throughout the country. The com- 
panies now are able to inform the public almost 
concurrently as to the national health situation, 
and to give adequate advice as to those diseases 
and accidents which are particularly responsible 
for the mortality of the country. 

A real problem of the Association, upon its 
organization, was to dispel the mystery from 
life insurance in state legislative bodies. The 
average legislature, in session from two to 
four months once in two years, is called upon to frame 
legislation on a large variety of subjects of human activity. 
Many of these classifications call for highly technical in- 
formation, as well as current statistical data. The public is 
prone to criticize legislatures for hasty or hurried action. Let 
us be fair in our minds. Legislative bodies are constantly 
changing, their make-up consisting of many new men not at 
all familiar with the technique of law-making or subjects 
with which they have to deal. Legislative bodies generally 
are not equipped with specialists to obtain comprehensive, 
detailed information, particularly in the realm of life insur- 


ance. So far as the latter is concerned, it became the duty 
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and protective necessity of the insurance companies to keep 


legislators informed of the questions involved. To-day in- 
surance companies are the legislative information bureau of 
insurance facts. 


INSURANCE INFORMATION REVEALS LocaL Economic 
CoNDITIONS 

An illustration will conclusively prove the necessity for up-to- 
date insurance information by legislators. In a certain South- 
western state legislature there often recurs a proposal based 
on the Robertson law of Texas, requiring life insurance com- 
panies in the state to invest in certain local securities an amount 
equal to 75 per cent of the reserves maintained for the policies 
held in that state. A serious presentation of such a measure by 
several different legislators demonstrated a lack of adequate 
knowledge of life insurance investments in that state. On 
every occasion when such a measure was introduced it was 
shown that a sum far in excess of the total reserves of the 
state—not merely 75 per cent—was invested within that particu- 
lar commonwealth. At the end of 1922 the reserves required 
to be held against the policy contract obligations of 34 foreign 
companies doing most of the business there amounted to ap- 
proximately 57 million dollars. Those companies and a few 
others which did no insurance business in the state had in- 
vestments in the state at that time amounting to 126 millions 
of dollars—more than twice the reserves. Their real estate 
mortgage loans alone were 66 million dollars, considerably 
more than the total reserves. 
was introduced a bill rquiring the companies to invest 75 per 
cent of their reserve funds within that state. 
of the data collected year by year from the companies showed 
beyond any question that there was no need for such type of 
legislation, even were it sound legislation, which we contend 
it is not. As a result, this bill has never been pressed for pas- 
sage. Since the original compulsory investment law was en- 
acted in Texas in 1907, 104 bills of that character have heen 
introduced in 33 states. None has become a law. 


Yet, session after session there 
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UNINTENTIONAL INTERFERENCE WITH CONTRACT RIGHTS 

In a Western state several years ago, a bill was introduced 
requiring companies to change the basis thereafter of their 
policy valuation from 4 per cent to 3% per cent. Most of 
the companies doing business in that state had been on a 3% 
or a 3 per cent basis for some time, this being permitted by 
the existing law. It was the desire of the legislators to re- 
quire all companies to go on at least as high a valuation as 
3% per cent, therafter. The bill, as introduced, carried out 
this object, but while in committee it was amended, making 
the 3% per cent valuation retroactive on all policies in force 
in the state. This would have changed the reserve basis of a 
great many old policies and practically could not have been 
carried out. The situation was explained to the introducer of 
the bill, who withdrew the amendment. 

Taxation is the most prolific source of legislative proposals, 
so far as life insurance companies are concerned. Early in the 
life of the Association it became apparent that collective sta- 
tistics showing the actual payments of the companies under 
the varying forms of premium and license tax laws through- 
out the different states would have to be prepared and pre- 
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sented in order to meet the constantly increasing effort on the 
part of the states to raise the taxes on the companies and thus 
on their policyholders. The companies contributed their in- 
dividual experience in this respect and it has been helpful in 
showing the actual taxes paid by the companies and the rela- 
tionship that the amount of those taxes bears to the premium 
payments of the policyholders. As the use for these statistics 
widened and new forms of taxation came into being, it became 
necessary to extend the scope of these surveys. In particular, 
has this been essential in the last seven or eight years, due to 
the increasing number of net income tax bills affecting corpora- 
tions generally. 

FuNps THREATENED 


DouBLE TAXATION OF POLICYHOLDERS’ 


The trend of state governments within the last decade to 
copy the Federal corporation income tax constantly threatens 
double taxation of life insurance policyholders’ funds. For 
many years the states have imposed a tax on life insurance 
companies on the basis of their premium income. In framing 
the various corporation net income statutes the I*ederal Gov- 
ernment specifically included insurance companies because they 
had not been previously taxed by the national government. 
The framers of state corporation income taxes usually follow 
the national statute closely and include insurance companies, 
specifically not knowing or thinking, for the moment at least, 
that the insurance companies are already taxed in the various 
states. Therefore, in the case of nearly every net incom: 
tax act introduced—and there have been nearly a thousand 
measures, new and amendatory, in the various states in the 
last decade—it has become necessary to present to state legis- 
lative bodies the fact that if insurance companies were retained 
in the proposed legislation it would create a real injustice to 
them and their policyholders. To the credit of legislatures 
generally, it can be stated that to-day, out of 13 states and one 
territory having corporation income tax laws, there are only 
two in which the statute in fact imposes a tax on insurance 
companies. In most of the states insurance is specifically ex- 
empted, for the stated reason that it is already taxed under a 
separate statute; and in a few other instances where there 
is not a broad exemption, an offset of the premium taxes is 
allowed. 


TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS EXAMINED 


These are illustrations of several hundreds of situations that 
develop in connection with life insurance legislation every sec- 
ond year, when forty-five legislatures are meeting in regular 
session, and to a lesser extent in the intervening years, when 
a dozen or so are in session. Some of these illustrations also 
apply to Canada, where eleven legislative bodies meet annually. 
There the Association works in close co-operation with the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association. 

The total number of legislative measures examined and 
recorded in the files of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
The num- 
ber of laws—new statutes or amendments to existing ones— 


dents in its 17% years of existence exceeds 22,000. 


affecting life insurance enacted during that same period 1s 


approximately 1,700. Many of these laws were required to 
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bring about uniformity of practice and supervision or to meet 
conditions arising out of a rapidly expanding demand for new 
forms of life insurance protection. Such statutes generally 
have proved of distinct advantage. Many others of the 1,700 
new laws have made minor changes in details of supervision, 
compliance with which has not been difficult. Some of these 
1,700 new laws have involved real and, occasionally, continu- 
ing problems, including increased taxation of policyholders’ 
funds. 
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Co-OPERATION WITH AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

It is not intended to intimate that service of the kind above 
described was not performed in behalf of life insurance prior 
to the existence of the Association, in 1906, and of its sister 
organization—the American Life Convention — which was 
formed about a year earlier. 

But the need for such service multiplied to so great an ex- 
tent as to make the cost of it out of proportion for a single 
company or a small group of companies. These two organiza- 
tions—working in complete and harmonious co-operation— 
afford an opportunity for companies to bear their share of the 
general burdens of the business at a relatively small expense. 

To appreciate the field that existed for these two organiza- 
tions, one must hark back to twenty years ago, when the co- 
operation between the companies was in relatively small groups 
and not of permanent character. An instance illustrates this. 
At the time the executives of various companies were in ses- 
sion in New York to form the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, a group of them, chatting informally in a corner, 
disclosed what each company, several of them isolated from 
the others, had paid to be represented by resident counsel in 
opposing the same adverse legislation in a Western capital. 
This casual conference revealed that these companies had paid 
more than $30,000 for professional services for the one object. 
The argument for the Association was conclusive. 


MopERATE EXPENSE IN LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION 

The Association operates under moderate expense because 
of the broad co-operation between the companies on matters 
of common interest. The policy of the Association is to be 
represented on life insurance matters wherever possible by 
local insurance men, residents of the capital cities of the states. 
There is, of course, supervision from the Association’s home 
office, and during the legislative sessions the Association’s 
officers are constantly traveling. Through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the member companies it has been found necessary for 
the Association to employ resident local counsel in the heavy 
legislative year in only eight or ten states out of the forty-five 
holding regular sessions. In the thirty-five or so other states 
experienced general agents of member companies or of execu- 
tive officers of companies resident in the capital or contiguous 
thereto make the presentation to the legislatures. This work 
by the general agents and executives is free-will contribution. 
Where local resident counsel have had to be employed because 
of the amount of time involved or because of peculiarly radical 
tendencies in certain capitals, it has always been found pos- 
sible to retain reputable attorneys of real ability at moderate 


compensation. The total fees for resident counsel on legisla- 
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tive presentations in a given year have never exceeded $15,000, 
and the fact that resident counsel represent fifty-five companies 
through the Association is not permitted to increase the fees. 


INsTANT PuBLICATION OF NEw LAws 

Formerly it was frequently difficult to obtain accurate copies 
of the new insurance laws in time to conform to their changed 
requirements, particularly in cases where the laws went into 
effect immediately. These laws are printed currently now by 
the Association and distributed fresh from the press to the 
member companies for use, in loose-leaf covers and indexed. 
The season’s product is bound as a separate volume, by states, 
and distributed to members. All this contributes to efficiency 
and comfort. 

The Association distributes in practical form a card index 
digest of every statutory requirement affecting the business 
of foreign insurance companies in each state and in Canada. 
These cards disclose that there are now 9,397 provisions which 
a company operating in all the states has to observe in the 
conduct of its business. These cards also indicate approach- 
ing time for payment of taxes and license fees, renewal of 
company and agents’ certificates and various other requirements 
automatically upon the companies. 


REDUCTIONS IN TAXATION BURDENS 

Another field for common effort in the Association is the 
prevention of unjust taxation through official misinterpretation 
of existing statutes. Here, again, company officials give of 
their time and knowledge to prepare the cases, so that usually 
the only expense is the fee of the resident attorney making 
the actual appearance in court. 

The regular meetings of the Association, held bi-monthly, 
and of the executive committee, in the intervening month, are 
valuable in affording opportunity for an exchange of experience 
and practice, which is of great general advantage to companies 
and their policyholders. 

The library of the Association keeps its members in touch 
with current public opinion as evidenced in the public press. 
This is effected by systematic reading and clipping of insur- 
ance and general news items, of which there are now 175,000 
on file. The library of the Association contains over 5,000 
volumes on insurance and related subjects, including depart- 
mental reports. In addition, there are 3,000 pamphlets, most 
of them reflecting contemporaneous insurance experience. In 
the law department there are 1,600 volumes of statutes, re- 
ports and digests. 


EXPANSION OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

The historic call issued in 1906 by the Hon. Paul Morton, 
then president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, for a conference of the companies resulted in 
the formation of an association of thirteen members. Their 
admitted assets were about two billion dollars and their insur- 
ance in force a little short of nine billion dollars. To-day, 
the 55 members of the Association have admitted assets of 
approximately nine billion dollars and insurance in force of 
over 50 billion dollars. Forty-six are located in the United 
States and nine in Canada. The total admitted assets of the 
United States members aggregate 86 per cent of the total ad- 
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mitted assets of all United States legal reserve life insurance 
companies. The total admitted assets of the Canadian members 
aggregate 83 per cent of the admitted assets of all Canadian 
companies. Apportioned on ordinary policies of the member- 
ship, the expenses of the Association in recent years have 
averaged less than one and two-tenths cents per policy. 


Ir Is A HUMAN ORGANIZATION 

While the Association is organized in an efficient business 
manner, I think of it largely as a friendly organization of in- 
surance executives through which voice can be given to the 
common needs, aims and aspirations of the life insurance busi- 
ness. It really is a medium for life insurance to give its ex- 
pression and direction to common purposes without impeding 
individual company initiative. It has become a forum through 
its annual meetings where leaders in government, in economics, 
in education, in business unite with life insurance officers in 
considering and helping to solve problems common to all the 
people. 

The founders of the Association had broad vision for its 
activity. It was to be an organization for service for the com- 
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mon interest of the policyholders. With rare foresight those 
pioneers foresaw the difficulties that must intervene in any 
such organization and provided a safety-valve, which has had 
much to do with its continuity and present-day expansion, 
They early came to the conclusion that there were enough 
matters of common interest for co-operation without expending 
undue time on matters of controversy. Article, VIII of the 
Constitution of the Association provides that where a recom- 
mendation fails of a unanimous vote, the subject may go over 
to another meeting, and then be adopted only upon a three- 
fourths vote of all the members of the Association, those not 
present being given the opportunity to vote by mail. There 
have been real differences of opinion among the members of 
the Association, but whenever a division of thought has devel- 
oped, it has received thorough consideration, and rarely has it 
been necessary to take a vote. In the four instances where 
such a vote was taken and failed of unanimity, there has never 
been recourse to a second meeting. The sentiment has been 
that, unless all the members favored a given proposal, it was 
better to devote our time to other subjects on which there was 
agreement. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF CASUALTY AND SURETY UNDERWRITERS 


By Jesse S. Puitiips, General Manager and Counsel 


HE co-operation of companies trans- 

acting a certain class or classes of 
insurance is essential. This is dic- 
tated primarily by the fact that the law of 
averages underlies insurance rate making, 
thus forcing the pooling of experience so 
that sufficient exposure may be obtained to 
provide dependable cost indications; but 
ther are other good reasons for co-opera- 
tion in this field. Co-operation has im- 
proved actuarial, underwriting, statistical 
and engineering technique, it has broadened 
coverages, it has developed plans of merit 
rating and in many other respects it has 
proven beneficial both to the companies and 
to the insuring public. Co-operation in this 
sense does not remove desirable competi- 
tion from the business, nor does it dull 
the initiative of individual companies; it 
merely eliminates those by-products of competitive activity 
which are harmful, namely, rate inadequacy and unreasonable- 
ness, discrimination and the payment of excess production 
costs. 

In the field of casualty insurance the need for co-operation 
has resulted in the organization of many bureaus. This was 
natural, for the business is comparatively young and is also 
exceedingly complicated. Under the circumstances, as new 
forms of insurance attained importance and produced prob- 
lems demanding the attention of the companies, it was to be 
expected that organizations would be formed as necessity arose. 
Thus, separate rate-making organizations were developed for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, for burglary insurance, for 
plate glass insurance, for automobile and the miscellaneous 
public liability and property damage insurances, for boiler and 
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machinery insurance and for accident and 
health insurance, and in other fields of 
co-operative endeavor a similar multi- 
plicity of organizations became _ estab- 
lished. This was natural in a business 
still to a considerable extent in the evolu- 
tionary stage of development. In fact, 
the home office organizations of the com- 
panies developed in much the same man- 
ner, with each class of insurance under 
the supervision of a specialist and subject 
to administration by a separate and dis- 
tinct department. 

But decentralization of this character, 
resulting as it does in too many inde- 
pendent bureaus, could not continue in- 
definitely. It is inefficient and wuneco- 
nomical and to some extent contrary to 
the best interests of the companies be- 
cause, obviously, with the multiplication of bureaus it becomes 
more and more difficult for the chief executives to keep in 
touch with developments in the business and thus to exercise 
that degree of supervision and to maintain those standards of 
uniformity which are indispensable in a well ordered business. 

The need for an organization equipped mechanically and 
with the necessary personnel to deal with the peculiar prob- 
lems of casualty insurance in all its phases was demonstrated 
some years ago and as a result the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters was formed in November, 1921, 
taking the place of an organization at the time known as the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau. 

The objects of the National Bureau, as set forth in its con- 
stitution, may be briefly stated as follows: 


(Continued on page 97) 
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THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


By Epwarp R. Harpy, Secretary-Treasurer 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding, 

For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, 

And the gain thereof than fine gold. 


HE American people have a belief in education. It is 

more than a belief: It is a conviction. This continent 

was settled originally by people who placed education 
among their foremost necessities, and all the succeeding gen- 
erations have maintained that attitude in regard to it. The 
Insurance Institute of America, a distinctly educational body, 
working in an individual field, is not obliged, therefore, to 
make any excuses for its exist- 
ence. Its only object is to 
supply a place not covered in 
the general scheme of educa- 
tion. It stands for, it believes 
in, and works for better edu- 
cated men and women in the 
business of insurance. 

The movement for an asso- 
ciation of insurance societies 
originated with the Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadel- 
phia, whose executive com- 
mittee on December 2, 1908, 
adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 
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Whereas, The value of the 
educational, as well as of the general work of the various fire insurance 
societies and insurance clubs of the United States may be materially in- 
creased by full and free interchange of ideas in practice and method. 
And, 

Whereas, The advantages of such reciprocity may be better real- 
ized through the formation of a national association of such organiza- 
tions. Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the executive committee appoint a special com- 
mittee of three to confer with the representatives of the Insurance 
Society of New York, the Insurance Library Association of Boston, the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, the Insurance Institute of Hartford, 
and other similar organizations, as to the advisability of forming a cen- 
tral or national union. 

This resolution, submitted to the several insurance educa- 
tional associations in the United States, met with immediate 
favor and was followed on March 26, 1909, by a formal call 
for a conference to be held in Philadelphia. 

Out of this conference, held April 23, 1909, grew the Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Societies and Institutes of America. The 
proceedings of the Philadelphia conference, including the pro- 
posed Articles of Association, were ratified by the directorates 
of the Associations represented during the latter part of April 
and the first of May, and the Association of Insurance Societies 
and Institutes of America thereupon became an accomplished 
Tact. 

Since that first conference, one has been held every year. 


THE CHARTER 
The legal incorporation of the Institute proved a problem 
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which took some years to solve. The problem arose because 
it was not possible to incorporate under the general laws and 
use the word “Insurance” as a part of the title in all the States. 
With a boldness which promises well for the movement, a 
petition was presented to the legislature of the State of New 
York the first session of 1924. The charter was approved by 
House and Senate, and the Governor affixed his signature to 
the charter on May 1, 1924. The Institute, therefore, has all 
the rights and privileges pertaining to a duly incorporated edu- 
cational body. The charter sets forth the objects in these 
words: 
An Act 
To Incorporate 
Insurance Institute of America 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Robert R. Brown, Walter G. Falconer, Edward R. Hardy, Otho E. 
Lane, Edson S. Lott, Clarence A. Ludlum, Charles R. Pitcher, Cecil F. 
Shallcross, Calvin Weston Bailey, William Embery, Daniel N. Handy, 
Jacob B. Levison, Frederick Richardson, Victor Roth, and William 
H. Stevens, their associates and successors, are hereby created a body 
corporate and politic under the laws of the State of New York. 

The name of the corporation shall be Insurance Institute of America, 
and by that name it shall have perpetual succession with power to sue 
and be sued in courts of law and equity in the State of New York and 
in the United States. 

The purposes of the corporation shall be: 

(a) To provide and maintain a central organization for the pro- 
motion of efficiency, progress and general development among persons 
employed in connection with insurance of any kind, whether members 
of the Institute or not, so as to secure and justify the confidence of the 
public and employees by reliable tests and assurances of the competence 
and trustworthiness of persons engaged in insurance. 

(b) To encourage and assist the study of any subjects bearing on 
any branch of insurance. 

(c) To publish a journal and 
any other matter deemed desirable. 

(d) To form a library for the 
use of the members of the Institute. 

(e) To offer money or other 
prizes for essays or research on 
any subject bearing on insurance. 

(f{) To devise and impose 
means for testing the qualifications 
of candidates for the certificates of 
the Institute by examination in 
theory and practice or by any other 
tests, and to grant certificates of 
qualifications to the successfu! 
candidates. 

(g) To establish an honorary 
membership and to take such ap- 
propriate action, not inconsistent 
with the laws of this State, as the 
executive committee may seem fitting and proper for recognizing and 
honoring work of distinction and particular merit in the field of in- 
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surance. 
The corporation shall have power to acquire by gift, bequest, devise or 
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purchase, such real and personal estate as shall be necessary or expedient 
for its corporate purposes, to adopt and use a seal and to alter and 
destroy the same at pleasure, to have offices and conduct its business 
within the State of New York and elsewhere, to make and adopt by-laws, 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and in general do such acts and 
things, including the establishment of regulations for the election of asso- 
ciates and successors, the establishment and regulation of qualifications 
for the selection of members, and their classification, including corpora- 
tions and voluntary associations as well as natural persons, as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act and to 
promote the purposes of said corporation. 

The said corporation shall have power to solicit, acquire and receive 
funds or property given, devised or bequeathed to it for the purposes 
of a permanent endowment, and shall have the power, subject to such 
conditions as may be imposed by the donors thereof, to invest any 
such funds in any securities which may be lawfully held by trustees 
or by savings banks under the laws of the State of New York, and it 
may expend the income of any such funds for any of the purposes herein- 
before provided. It may also change the manner and form of such 
investments from time to time as may be expedient in the judgment of 
its governing body. 

The said corporation may solicit and acquire by 
gift such funds as may be in its judgment necessary 
for the proper payment of all the expenses of its 
operation and maintenance. The said corporation 
shall have no power to issue certificates of stock or to 
pay or declare dividends, its object and purposes being 
solely of an educational and benevolent character and 
not for pecuniary profit to its members. 

The persons hereinabove named shall be the govern- 
ing body of said corporation, and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected in the manner provided by 
the by-laws. 

The principal office of the corporation hereby 
created shall at all times be within the State of New 
York, and the books and records of said corporation 
shall be kept in said office. 

The legislature of the State of New York shall 
have the right to repeal, alter or amend this act at any 
time. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 


The branches and courses already provided 
are: Fire branch—including a three-year course—junior, in- 
termediate, and senior, and calling for the passing of examina- 
tions in 21 different subjects in order to entitle the student to a 
diploma. Casualty branch—which was established later and is 
a full three-year course—first, second, and third, and calls for 
the same number of examinations in order to win the diploma. 
The many new phases of the casualty business necessitate a 
steady re-planning of these courses in order to meet the changing 
conditions. This the Institute is doing. Marine branch, which 
was established in 1923, and provision is made for a three-year 
course. The first year was given in New York City, with a 
very large enrollment of students. 

It is the full expectation that the life branch will be devel- 
oped within two years. 


EXAMINATIONS AND DIPLOMAS 


More than 1,000 students have sat for the examinations 
thus far, and probably four times that number have attended 
the lecture courses. Diplomas have been granted to more than 
100 students, and there is a rising demand for the diploma 
from year to year. Practically 40 have been granted in each 
of the years 1923 and 1924. 

The extent of the interest in the insurance courses is well 
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illustrated by the list of places given below, from which regis- 
trations for examinations were received this year. Altoona, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Brazil, Indiana; 
Catskill, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Crooksville, 
Ohio; Edgerton, Wis.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Forty Fort, Pa.; 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Greensboro, N. C.; Hartford, Conn. ; Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii; Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Manitoba, Canada; Memphis, Tenn.; New York 
City ; New Haven, Conn. ; Owatonna, Minn. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Pulaski, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Regina, Sask.; Roanoke, Va.; 
San Antonio, Texas; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Shreveport, La.; Spokane, Wash. ; Springfield, Mass. ; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Washington, D. C.; Watertown, N. Y. 


VALUE OF THE COURSES 
These are the words of a graduate of the Institute at the 
Annual Conference held at Hartford, Conn., October 30, 1923: 


It is difficult to express my appreciation of what your courses have 
done for me. The least I can do is to boost the Insur- 
ance Institute wherever I go, and tell what it will do 
for young men and women in the insurance business, 

I was really astounded, when I got into the subject, 
to get a vision of the wonders of the insurance busi- 
ness. I had been doing things as a matter of routine 
of which I had no understanding whatsoever. I knew 
by heart the wording of the work and the different 
clauses, and I knew that these clauses had to go on 
certain forms; but I didn’t know how they had origi- 
nated, nor why they should be used. When I found 
out the reason for the use of these clauses, as well as 
the why and wherefore of many things I was doing be- 
cause I had been told to do them, it became a fasci- 
nating and interesting game. Since that time I have 
never lost my enthusiasm for reading and_ studying 
about insurance. 

Having gone through the three-year fire course, I 
plan to take up the casualty, and the marine. 

Since I started reading the Institute reference 
books, I have gotten a real perspective of the in- 
surance business. As insurance men, we have to consider more than 
the mere grabbing of money and commissions. We have a real duty and 
a service to perform for the people who buy insurance. I believe that if 
the young men and women could only get a vision of that side of our 
business and realize what the Insurance Institute is able and willing to 
do for them, by means of these courses, there would be hundreds of them 
enrolling. 

It is worth something to be able to know the theory of insurance; 
how the rates are made, and why they are justified; to explain the 
companies’ side of the case, when they adjust losses on the basis of 
the contract; and to be able to defend our profession and give reason- 
able explanations, so that the buying public will get the right perspective 
of the insurance business. 

The Insurance Institute courses, to my mind, are the best and most 
effective courses in this country for the training and education of men 
and women, to be not only worth more to their employers, but to be 
worth more to themselves and indirectly to give the insurance business 
the reputation and standing in the United States which it deserves. 


Tue FuTuRE 
The by-laws to go with the new charter are being prepared 
and soon will be ready for consideration. In order to show 
their belief in this educational movement, substantial sums 
have been subscribed by a number of companies. 
This initial fund was for the purpose of opening the central 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


By L. Seton Linpsay, Chairman, and Atsert G. BorpeEN, Member of the Executive Committee 


a R. BROWN, I have called on you, in the absence 
of Mr. Smith, your agency head, to ask if your 
company wouldn’t like to join the Association of 

Life Agency Officers.” 

“Well, I don’t know. What have you fellows done to justify 
our joining ?” 

“A number of things, I think, Mr. Brown, but here are four 
accomplishments by way of example: 

1. The Association, through its educational committee, was 
directly responsible for the overseas training course in 
life insurance salesmanship that was conducted for work 
among the A. E. F. in France. Afterwards, to a con- 
siderable degree, for the School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship that was inaugurated at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, now at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The Association was 
the parent of the 
Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

3. The Association has 
afforded, through its 
meetings, a splendid 
opportunity for the 
discussion of agency 
problems such as 
selection, training 
and supervision, and 
of the best methods 
of meeting these 
problems. 

4. Also, I believe that 
the Association is 
largely responsible 
for the atmosphere 
of friendliness that exists among the agency officials. I 
do not know whether you will consider this as important 
as the other points or not but I think you will agree 
with me that there is to-day a spirit of friendly co- 
operation among the different companies, as expressed 
in their agency relations, which is in direct contrast to 
the competitive methods of former years. Competition 
is as keen as ever; but it is not at the expense of the 
other fellow, as was unfortunately too often the case 
years ago. 

“Mr. Blank, I not only agree as to the fourth point, but I 
believe it is as important, if not more so, than the other three 
items.” (Turning to his secretary): “Mr. Thompson, please 
ask Mr. Jones (assistant to the agency head) to step down 
here for a moment.” 

“Mr. Jones, I have just heard of some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Life Agency Officers Association. As you know, 
we have not heretofore been members of that organization, 
but I wish you would tell Mr. Smith when he gets back that 
I think the organization is all right and we ought to join.” 

The above is an actual interview which took place not long 
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ago with the president of one of the large life insurance com- 
panies, as a result of which this company became a member of 
the Life Agency Officers Association. In a fair way it tells 
the story of what the Association stands for and what it has 
thus far been able to accomplish. 

In 1916, as an aftermath of a sales congress held in De- 
troit, a number of life insurance agency officials who had been 
present came to the conclusion that a co-operative effort on 
the part of the agency heads of the life insurance companies 
would be helpful to all; also, that there was room for an 
agency organization similar to the Actuarial Society and the 
Society of Medical Directors. The Association of Life Agency 
Officers was the outcome. 

The original Executive Committee consisted of the following : 
HH. Ie. Aldrich, Equitable Life of Iowa; Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Federal Life; Glover S. 
Hastings, New England 
Mutual Life; George H. 
Hunt, Imperial Life of 
Canada; J. B. Reynolds, 
Kansas City Life; Winslow 
Russell, Phoenix Mutual 
Life; George B. Stadden, 
Franklin Life; W. E. Tay- 
lor, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

The Association as or- 
ganized consisted of 70 
companies, but the member- 
ship has steadily grown un- 
til it now includes twice that 
number. The organization 
is a veritable melting-pot, 
in that it represents large 
companies, small companies, eastern companies, western com- 
panies, United States companies, Canadian companies, old com- 
panies and young companies; it is also not without interest to 
note that the larger and older companies recognize that many 
times they have much to learn from some of the smaller and 
newer companies, which, because of their youth, are compelled 
to be “super” resourceful in the meeting of life insurance prob- 
lems. The exchange of information as between agency execu- 
tives has been very generous, each company realizing that the 
advantage of one means the advantage of all. 

A review of the topics discussed at the annual meetings of 
the Association indicates the scope of the organization: 

The Selection of Agents 

The Agents Who Change Companies 

Life Insurance After the War 

Best Forms of Advertising 

Diminishing Agency Turnover 

Building Team Work Among Agents 

Value of Agents’ Conventions 

Agency Quotas 

Carnegie Training School 
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Individual Company Training Plans 
Supervision of Territories 
Essential Qualities in Managers 
Relation of Branch Office and General Agencies to the Con- 
servation of Business 
To What Extent Should the Home Office Serve the Manager 
The Cost of Lapsation 
The Manager’s Function in the Training of Salesmen 
The Place for Research is in the Sales Branch of Life In- 
surance 
Company Plans for the Education of the Agent 
Making the Life Insurance Agent a Real Counselor 
Promoting Sales Through Studying Men and Markets 
Persistency of Business 
Home Office Methods for Supervising Managers 
How Is the Success or Failure of a Manager Measured? 
Financial Service to Beneficiaries—Its Fundamental Rela- 
tion to Sales 
When a great organization, like a great machine, is func- 
tioning quietly, it is usually at its best and sometimes the 
amount of thought represented in its design and operation is 
lost sight of. To a degree it may be that the salesmen of the 
United States and Canada may not be conscious of the fact 
that they have been directly helped and benefited by this organ- 
ization of agency officials. But the fact remains that the Asso- 
ciation has worked conscientiously and effectively for the up- 
holding of the business, and in the results accomplished, com- 
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pany excutives, the field staff, and the public are joint bene- 
ficiaries. 

In the eight years that have elapsed since The Association 
of Life Agency Officers was organized, life insurance has had 
a phenomenal growth, and it is a fair inference that this Asso- 
ciation as an organization has played an important part in this 
unprecedented development. 

The present officers and Executive Committee are: L. Seton 
Lindsay, chairman, superintendent of agencies, New York 
Life Insurance Company, New York City; Oliver Thurman, 
vice-chairman, superintendent of agencies, The Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey; H. B. 
Gunter, third vice-president and agency manager, Southern 
Life and Trust Company, Greensboro, North Carolina; James 
W. Simpson, superintendent of agencies, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; Dr. T. C. 
Denny, secretary and agency manager, Central Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U. S., Des Moines, Iowa; J. G. Stephen- 
son, superintendent Ordinary agencies, London Life Insur- 
ance Company, London, Ontario, Canada; Albert G. Borden, 
agency instructor, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S., New York City; Philip Burnet, president, Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of agencies, Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Loriman P. 
Brigham, secretary-treasurer, superintendent of «agencies, 
National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont. 


THE SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


By R. R. Gitxey, Secretary 


HE Surety Association of America is a voluntary or- 

ganization, its membership consisting of practically all 

of the stock companies doing a fidelity and surety busi- 
ness in the United States. It was organized November 11, 
1908 with sixteen charter members. 
thirty-six. 

Prior to 1900, there were but a very few companies en- 
gaged in the fidelity and surety business; shortly thereafter 
a number of new companies were organized and, because the 
business was new and its attendant dangers not being as well 
understood as they should have been, unbridled competition 
became rampant. The inevitable consequences followed: A 
number of the companies failed, while others found the busi- 
ness so unprofitable that they reinsured with a more pros- 
Conditions became so bad that insurance 


Its membership now is 


perous company. 
commissioners of a number of the States suggested that an 
organization of fidelity and surety companies be formed so 
that through proper co-operation the business might be put 
on a stable basis and to prevent as far as possible insolvencies 
for the future. Acting upon this suggestion, the Surety As- 
sociation of America was formed. Its objects are as ex- 
pressed in its constitution and by-laws: “To promote good 
will, harmony and confidence between the members and others 
and to devise and give effect to measures for the protection of 
their common interests, and for the observance of the ameni- 
ties that should exist between them.” 


After the formation of the Association, conditions began to 
improve, but they had been so bad that but five of the original 
charter members were able to survive, some of the others, in 
spite of the new conditions, were so far gone that human 
help was unavailing and they failed, while others found refuge 
by consolidating with stronger competitors. ‘These were try- 
ing days for executives. If the business was to succeed and 
take its rightful place among the industries of the country, 
co-operation was essential. Therefore, the executives of mem- 
ber companies bent every effort and all their strength, re- 
sources and energies towards a betterment of conditions. They 
labored night and day and better results were shown soon. 
Conditions in the business became so improved that new fidel- 
ity and surety companies were organized, which were readily 
admitted into the Association. 

In this Association, strong companies have always lent a 
willing hand to their smaller competitors. There has never 
heen any attempt to forestall the organization of new com- 
panies. The field was wide open and the doors of the Asso- 
ciation were and are wide open to new companies entering the 
business, because it is only through co-operation that the com- 
panies can make themselves of the greatest use to the public 
and keep themselves in a sound financial condition, which is 
a prime factor and of greatest importance to the public and 
to the companies. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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W. E. MALiAtieu, General Manager 


N May 22, last, The National Board of Fire Under- 

writers held its fifty-eighth annual meeting with the 

largest membership in its history, the official roster 
listing the names of two hundred companies—the major stock 
fire insurance underwriters of the country. 

The record of the Board for the past two decades has been 
one of progressive achievement; its service to members has 
been augmented and the scope of its service to the public has 
been greatly enlarged. Through the operation of branch offices 
in Chicago and San Francisco, where corps of engineers and 
arson investigators are stationed, the work is carried on upon 
a national scale under the general direction of the headquarters 
in New York City. 

At the annual meeting mentioned above, H. A. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford was re-elected president 
of the Board; N. S. Bartow, President of 
the Queen Insurance Company, was again 
chosen vice-president; Norman T. Robert- 
son, President of the Continental Insurance 
Company, was continued as treasurer and 
Sumner [Ballard was re-elected for the 
second time as secretary. 

When the Board first saw the light of day, 
the Civil War had just been concluded, after 
five weary years of combat. General busi- 
ness conditions everywhere in the United 
States were badly upset and fire under- 
writing was in an almost indescribably 
chaotic state. The far-seeing men who were 
responsible for the inauguration of the 
Board, in 1866, realized that the most 
important companies must come to a com- 
mon understanding if the fire insurance 
business were to endure, and as a result of their efforts suc- 
cessfully brought about the formation of this organization. 
Representatives of seventy-five companies took part in the 
initial conference. 

No great accomplishment is ever achieved without travail, 
and the Board, during its earlier years, labored heavily—in 
fact, on two or three occasions it came near to expiring, but 
adversity in the shape of the Chicago conflagration of 1871 
forced the companies to mingle their financial tears and again 
try to live amicably and profitably without the commission of 
rate cutting and other underwriting sins. Then, in 1872, the 





H. A. Smit ; : 
Peesidins tinued to vex all concerned and the Board’s 


great fire of Boston occurred and resulted in closer combina- 
tion for self-defense. 

It is stated that in those days every cellar held an insurance 
company, because the demand for protection against fire after 
the Chicago catastrophe was very pressing, and there were many 
alert and impecunious individuals on hand to reap the harvest 
of easily gotten business. Some of these concerns had as much 
as $50,000 capital, while others did not have any. The country 
was overrun with “wild-cat” insurance. 

The Board began to function actively, however, and the 
business became profitable. Steps were taken to improve 
structural and fire-fighting conditions in the larger cities; and 
although these early efforts seem crude as compared with those 
of today, they were, nevertheless, decidedly worth while both 
in their immediate effect and in marking the 
inauguration of the great work of fire pre- 
vention. 

Despite the several crises that occurred 
during the first ten years of the Board’s ex- 
istence, they were marked by considerable 
progress. One item of evidence in this re- 
spect is found in the fact that while in 1866 
only fifteen cities in the United States pos- 
sessed steam fire engines, in 1876 two hun- 
dred and seventy-five municipalities had 
such equipment. Thus it is seen that even 
then some thought and attention were given 
to matters outside of premiums and prac- 
tices, notwithstanding that the average old- 
time underwriter believed in accepting risks 
as he found them and charging accordingly. 

However, rates and commissions con- 


jurisdiction over them was finally aban- 
doned, the rate-making functions being discontinued in 1876 
and commission regulation in 1886. 

Recently, a Western newspaper said that The National Board 
of Tire Underwriters was the “greatest fire-fighting body in 
the world,” and that it could properly make such a statement 
is due mainly to the operations of the past twenty years or so. 

At the present time, its activities are carried on through cer- 
tain standing committees designated as follows: Actuarial 
3ureau, Adjustments, Clauses and Forms, Construction of 
Buildings, Finance, Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards, Incendiarism and Arson, Laws, Membership, Public Re- 
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lations, Statistics and Origin of Fires and Uniform Account- 
ing. Of these, the committees on Actuarial Bureau, Construc- 
tion of Buildings, Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards, 
Incendiarism and Arson, Laws, and Public Relations have 
special working staffs under the direction of the general man- 
ager. All of the work of the Board is under the general super- 
vision of the Executive Committee, which meets monthly, and 
of the chairmen of the various committees. 

The operations of the Actuarial Bureau have certain highly 
technical aspects in connection with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of loss reports which it gathers together, classifies and 
tabulates, but it is also one of the major factors in fire pre- 
vention in that its findings provide conclusive evidence regard- 
ing the hazards responsible for the huge fire waste of the 
ccuntry; they also furnish the basic material for a great deal 
of the Board’s educational work. The Bureau includes in its 
membership two hundred and thirty-six companies, some of 
which are not, as is obvious, members of the Board proper, 
and it is believed that its records cover approximately 97 per 
cent of the insured fire losses of the country. The Bureau has 
in its files more than seven million loss reports, which repre- 
sent about 3,150,000 loss claims. 

The Committee on Construction of Buildings has long been 
a vital force in improving structural methods throughout the 
country, particularly in the larger cities, where the congestion 
of values constitutes a serious menace to life and property. 
In 1905, this Committee prepared a model building code which 
has passed through several editions and which has been adopted 
wholly or in part by a great many municipalities. It has also 
published a model chimney ordinance and circulated widely a 
booklet dealing with the re- 
quirements for the safe con- 
struction of dwelling houses. 
Enhancing safety to life has 
been the major theme in the 
work of the committee, as it 
has in all of the Board’s 
efforts. Also, as the com- 
mittee said in its latest annual 
report, its services are “fre- 
quently without any direct re- 





lation to the fire loss ratio, 

but it performs a work which 

has a very direct relation 

Srcicnei Mais ao to state, municipal and _ indi- 
Secretary vidual conservation of prop- 


erty values.” 

A notable instance of the Committee’s altruistic service is 
found in the inspection of the New York State hospitals for 
the insane, with a view to enhancing the safety of the help- 
less and semi-helpless inmates. The was undertaken 
jointly with the committee mentioned in the following para- 
graph, at the request of Governor Smith, and occupied the at- 


work 


tention of three engineers for a number of weeks. 


Following the Baltimore conflagration in 1904, a special 
committee of twenty was appointed to investigate the struc- 
tural congestion in the larger cities and from this body has 
grown the present Committee on Fire Prevention and Engi- 


neering Standards, although it was originally created in 1892. 


Thursday 


The obvious importance of this Committee’s work resulted in 
its being placed upon a permanent basis and it has since made 
detailed surveys of hundreds of cities throughout the country, 
These careful inspections include the investigation of water 
supply and distribution; fire department personnel, equipment 
and efficiency of operation; the fire alarm system and general 
structural conditions. [Following such an inquiry, a report 
diagnosing the situation is drawn up, with maps and diagrams 
included. It is customary to feature so-called “black blocks,” 
which are those presenting the most hazardous conditions, 
Special attention is given to the possibility of conflagration 
and the reports set forth de- 
tailed suggestions for improve- 
ment, so that they may be 
constructive and not merely 
critical. As the natural out- 
come of these comprehensive 
surveys, a standard schedule 
for grading cities and towns, 
with reference to their facilities 
for fire protection, has been 
perfected and widely adopted 
any 





as a gauge by which 
given city may be classified 
in accordance with scientific 
methods. All of this service 
is supplied to the cities without 
charge and the value of such 
highly technical skill has become widely recognized by muni- 
cipal authorities. Since the application of the schedule is used 
as a guide for rate schedules by most of the rate-making or- 
ganizations, it has resulted in great improvement in all of the 
various matters affecting the fire hazard. Where the engi- 
neers’ recommendations are fully carried out, reduction in rates 
is sure to follow, so that the work is directly beneficial to 
the public pocketbook as well as to the public safety. 

\ few years after the organization of the National Board, 
steps were taken to reduce incendiarism and arson, and a 
fund of $100,000 was established for the purpose of reward- 
ing peace officers responsible for the arrest and conviction of 
those guilty of illegal burning. This practice was continued 
until 1916, when a radical change of plan was decided upon. 
The reward fund has been of some benefit, but more aggressive 
measures were considered advisable and a staff of trained in- 
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vestigators was organized to work in co-operation with the 
state fire marshals, fire chiefs, district attorneys and police de- 
partments. The results achieved have fully justified the new 
methed of attack upon this form of criminal activity. 


THE MATTER OF LEGISLATION 
It has always been characteristic of the fire insurance busi- 
ness that it has been subjected to widespread and oppressive 
legislation and expert legal advice has been a constant neces- 
sity. The Board’s Committee on 
for the companies and supplies a service that otherwise would 
The Com- 


Laws follows such matters 


have to be maintained by each member separately. 

mittee studies carefully all important matters of legislation 

affecting the business, including the taxation levies of the dif- 
(Continued on page 93) 
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MONG the many organizations and associations of in- 
surance officials, this sturdy group of nearly a hundred 
accident and health companies—some large, some small, 

both stock and mutual—has accomplished much in the interests 
of mutual co-operation and helpfulness in the last quarter of 
a century. 

One only needs to go back to the early days of monthly pre- 
mium insurance to understand just why the name of “Confer- 
ence” was chosen. Webster defines the word “conference” as 
follows: “To get together for consultation, discussion and 
interchange of views,’ and the first meetings held were in- 
formal and frequent and solely for the purpose of a friendly 
interchange of views by officials of companies which were 
frankly embarking on uncharted seas. 

Looking backward over the years that have passed, we think 
much honor is due to those pioneers who had the good sense 








to see the advantages of “getting together” instead of following 
a “dog eat dog’’ method. 
ization or corporation is the ability of its managers and em- 


, 


The secret of success in any organ- 


ployees to co-operate and work together, and the same thing 
applies with equal force in an association made up of insur- 
ance companies of different types, working on different plans, 
but in complete harmony as to general principles and service 
to the public. 

The agency problems of companies writing monthly or weekly 
premium business are quite different from those of multiple line 
companies which operate through general insurance or brok- 
erage offices, and to the companies engaged in the monthly 
and weekly plan must be given the credit for placing disability 
insurance within the reach of millions of wage earners who 
might never be approached on the subject by the agents or 
brokers of multiple line companies. 

Until the introduction of the so-called “Dollar a Month” 
policy, the sale of accident insurance was to a great extent con- 
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THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT UNDERWRITERS CONFERENCE 


By E. C. Buptone, President 


fined to the Class “A” or select risks in big cities. The monthly 
premium business developed an entirely different type of agents, 
men who were willing to “pull door-bells” by working nights 
in neighborhoods, men who could get business in lumber 
camps and mining districts, men who did not clamor for offices 
and mahogany desks, but who carried their office equipment 
under their hats. 

Is it at all strange that new companies entering the field 
thought it necessary to secure the services of these “go-getters” 
and without them found it impossible to build a monthly pre- 
mium department? Under such circumstances, men hired as 
special agents and district managers instead of seeking new 
agency material, would visit a town and look for the man who 
had made a fair start for some other company, contracting 
with him and staying long enough to “transfer” the business, 
after which they would depart for other fields to repeat the 
same methods, only to find at the end of a month or two that 
many of their new appointees had either been hired back by 
the original company or in turn stolen by a third or fourth 
company. 

Such a state of affairs was demoralizing alike to the agents, 
the policyholders and the companies. It took several years 
after the Conference was organized to clean up this condition, 
but to-day such crude methods have ceased and the occasional 
exception merely proves the rule. 

Men who have in the last twenty years built for themselves 
substantial renewal incomes realize what the Conference has 
accomplished for them, and there is no longer a tendency on the 
part of reliable field men to feel that the Conference or its 
methods are detrimental to their interests. They are convinced 
that, instead, it has stabilized and strengthened the business 
as a whole and made a general agency an asset of real value 
instead of a bubble which can be pricked any day and the care- 


ful work of years ruined. 
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THE 


Tue Detrroir CONFERENCE 

The Detroit Conference was almost entirely confined to 
monthly premium organizations. The Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference is a much broader group, and the 
adoption of its famous Code of Ethics was a wonderful step 
in advance of anything previously done in the way of mutual 
co-operation and constructive work. The Code of Ethics is 
based on the principles of the Golden Rule, although the actual 
phraseology is not quoted or used in any of the printed docu- 
ments of the organization. The interpretation of the Golden 
Rule is left to the individual, and few business men would 
care to go on record and say they do not intend to do business 
on the principles of the Golden Rule. 

That famous American or- 
ganization, the Rotary Club, 
was originally conceived with 
the idea of patronizing and 
helping the other members, 
but later it adopted the motto: 
“He profits most who serves 
best.” 

If the Code of Ethics is ob- 
served only in dealing with in- 
dividual members of the Con- 
ference, it falls short of its real 
meaning. Experience proves 
that there is much to gain and 
little to lose by respecting the 
agents and business of all com- 
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Chairman Executive Committee 


panies. 

The first record of any attempt to “get together’ was in 
1898, when a meeting was held at the Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
and some of the old-timers were there—DBert Pitcher of the 
United States Health and Accident Association of Saginaw, 
D. E. Thomas of the National Benevolent Society of Bay City, 
W. H. Latta and C. H. Brackett of the Columbian Relief As- 
sociation of Indianapolis. Mr. Thomas was made president and 
there were offices enough to go around among all present. 
V. D. Cliff of Duluth and J. O. Paddock of the Time Indemnity 
Company were placed on the executive committee. 

Several meetings were held and, as the result of these con- 
ferences, a few essential rules of procedure were adopted. 
Undoubtedly these “experience meetings” were the salvation 
of the monthly premium business, and it is interesting to note 
that up to that time all of the interested concerns were mutual 
or assessment associations. Later, some of the older stock 
organizations came into the Conference, H. G. B. Alexander 
of the Continental Casualty Company was elected president, 
the name of “Detroit Conference” was formally adopted, and 
for several years it continued under that name. In 1914 in 
a convention held at Atlantic City, it was merged with the 
American Accident Underwriters’ Association, including a 
number of stock and mutual companies not writing monthly 
business, and the present name, “Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference,” was adopted. 


CoNSTRUCTIVE ACCOMPLISH MENTS 
Perhaps the best piece of constructive work done by the 
Conference was the compilation of a Manual of Classifications 
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by occupations and exposures. This manual is frequently 
amended and improved by an efficient committee and no better 
proof of its value is needed than the fact that it has been 
adopted by more than two hundred insurance companies. An- 
other step in advance is a Statistical Bureau which is accumu- 
lating the loss experience of the various companies and in 
time will have an important bearing on the business as a whole. 
This bureau is in charge of Harold R. Gordon, the executive 
secretary of the Conference, a salaried official with offices at 
168 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

The following company executives have served as presi- 
dent of the Conference since the Atlantic City meeting: R, 
Perry Shorts, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company; 
Alfred E. Forrest, North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany; W. R. Sanders, American Liability Company, and E. 
C. Budlong, Federal Life Insurance Company. The present 
officers are: President, E. C. Budlong, Federal Life Insurance 
Company; Ist vice-president, Ben Haughton, International 
Travelers Association ; 2nd vice-president T. Leigh Thompson, 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co.; treasurer, C. H. Brackett, 
Hoosier Casualty Company; secretary, F. J. Tharniger, Old 
Line Life Insurance Company; executive secretary, Harold R. 
Gordon, 168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; executive com- 
mittee, C. O. Pauley, chairman, Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany; A. FE. Forrest, North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance Company ; John 
Patterson, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company; E. 
C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident Company; George R. 
Kendall, Washington Life & Accident Insurance Company; W. 
W. Powell, Southern Surety Company; J. W. Scherr, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty Company; W. W. Dark, American Liability 


Company. 





THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

(Continued from page 30) 

office, securing the charter, and launching the Institute on its 
way. It must not be supposed that the Institute has yet reached 
solid ground, but it is approaching it. Probably the chief thing 
needed at the present time is for the executive officers of the 
companies to call the attention of their employees to the Insti- 
tute, and advise their taking the courses. These are given in 
so many centers that most anyone interested can receive in- 
It is exceedingly desirable that this kind of support 
The movement must not 


struction. 
shall be as wide-spread as possible. 
be confined to a few important centers, but must make an 
appeal to and be supported by the insurance interest throughout 
the country. When we reflect that a similar movement in 
Great Britain is now having more than 6,000 students sit an- 
nually for its examinations, and when we recall that the popu- 
lation from which these 6,000 are drawn is less than half that 
of the Continental United States, it is evident that the oppor- 
tunity before the Institute is almost beyond imagination. 

At the last annual meeting of the Institute the officers elected 
were as follows: President, Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 
dent, Home Insurance Company of New York; secretary- 
treasurer, Edward R. Hardy, assistant manager, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, New York. Walter G. Falconer was 


elected chairman of the executive committee. 
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THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


By Leon A. Soper, President 


HIS title expresses the chief objective in the minds of 

about twenty-five men and women who gathered at At- 

lantic City a year ago in June and drew up plans for a 
permanent organization. We met during the annual convention 
of Associated Advertising Organizations, from all over the 
country and Canada. Under the influence of this huge and in- 
spiring meeting of advertising folks, representing practically 
every branch of industry on the continent, a very enthusiastic 
get-together of insurance advertising executives was held, and 
the proposal for a permanent organization was unanimously 
adopted. A constitution was drawn up and officers elected be- 
fore the sun went down on that day, and a request for admission 
to the National Advertising 
Commission was forwarded 
the same day to President 
Holland of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

There was very little time 
available for an informal 
conference on insurance ad- 
vertising because of the 
time given to a frank dis- 
cussion of plans for organi- 
zation. A round-table dis- 
cussion of about two hours 
resolved itself into a veri- 
table “swopfest” of insur- 
ance advertising ideas of 





Leon A. Soper ; 
Pieitiiens great practical value to 


those present. The fol- 
lowing officers and members of the executive committee were 
elected: President, Leon A. Soper, manager, Sales Promotion 
Division, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co.; vice-president, 
E. A. Collins, manager of Direct Advertising, National Surety 
Company; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Longnecker, advertising 
manager, Hartford lire Insurance Company; executive com- 
mittee—Miss E. L. Everett, Federal Surety Company; Luther 
B. Little, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
New York; Stanley Withe, Aetna Life and Affiliated Co’s., 
Hartford, Conn.; E. L. Sullivan,, Home Insurance Company, 
New York, New York; Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Com- 
pany, of North America, Philadelphia, Penn. 

In anticipation of admission to the National Advertising 
Commission, three commissioners were also elected as follows: 
Three years, Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising manager, North 
British and Mercantile Ins. Co.; 2 years, Clifford Elvin, adver- 
tising manager, Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada; 
I year, Harry A. Warner, superintendent of publicity, Mary- 
land Casualty Company. 

By common consent it was agreed that we should hold meet- 
ings twice a year in which the “swopfest” idea should be 
stressed. In other words, it was felt that the emphasis should 
be upon full and free discussion of the best and most modern 
advertising practice rather than a large number of set speeches. 





Chauncey Miller, who was appointed to chairmanship of 
the membership committee, found it comparatively easy to 
add about fifty more members to the charter membership be- 
fore the semi-annual conference was called to order at St. 
Louis. Arthur Reddall, the chairman of the program commit- 
tee, arranged such an excellent conference at St. Louis that 
about one hundred and fifty advertising men connected with 
some branch of insurance activity journeyed there to partici- 
pate in the “give and take” exchange. All of these agreed 
that we had accomplished a real get-together of the best ad- 
vertising minds in the business. 

A feature of this meeting was the exhibit planned jointly 
by W. L. Randall of the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis and Stanley Withe of the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies of Hartford. Thirty companies sent 
specimens of their very latest plans for the utilization of ad- 
vertising principles. A question box placed in the exhibit 
room brought forth so many practical questions that many of 
them were left for the next meeting of the conference, which 
will be held at Pittsburgh, October 27 and 28. The questions 
stimulated discussions of the most practical nature and many 
expressed themselves as well repaid for the trip in the values 
received from this part of the Conference plan. The program 
carried through two days and was crowded full of very prac- 
tical exchanges of experiences. 

Proof that this meeting was a success is found in the fact 
that about fifty more new members joined the Conference either 
at that time or shortly after it adjourned. Under our plan 
of organization, any “accredited representatives of insurance 
companies who have, as a 
part of their duties, the 
creation, supervision or 
control of the advertising 
policy” are eligible for ac- 
tive membership, the mem- 
bership fee being $10 per 
year. There is a provision 
for associate members 
which includes persons 
other than those described 
who are conncted with the 
creation or distribution or 
sales of advertising of any 
kind relating to insurance. 

At one of the first meet- 
ings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, John M. Holcombe, 
who is now chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, presented a silver cup to the Conference as a trophy for 
them to present to the member of the Conference who was de- 
clared by three competent judges “in recognition of conspicuous 
skill and success in the application of advertising principles to 
the business of insurance.” The jury of award consists of the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


By Percy Buasee, Field Secretary 


HE National Fire Protection Association was organized 
in 1895 by a group of men who realized the seriousness 
of the fire waste of the country and believed that by 

proper study of the conditions better and more effective stand- 
ards could be worked out for the control of the fire hazard, and 
also that through such an organization the public could be 
aroused to some appreciation of its own responsibility for this 
great fire loss; in other words, to help the individual citizen to 
see the country’s “ash heap” and realize the annual contribution 
that he himself is making to it, and also to show him how 
he personally can reduce this contribution. 

The purpose of the National Fire Protection Association is 
very definite and is clearly set forth in the articles of the 
Association, namely: 

To promote the science and improve the methods of fire protection 

and prevention; to obtain and circulate information on these subjects 
and to secure the co-operation of its members in establishing proper 
safeguards against loss of life and property by fire. 
In other words, to lessen the fire loss as far as possible. The 
Association has been steadily at work on this job ever since it 
was organized and has accomplished much in helping to con- 
trol the fire waste. 

It was but natural that those most active in forming this 
organization were connected with the fire insurance companies, 
for they were in a position to more fully realize the enormity 
and seriousness of the fire waste. 
Association, however, has never been limited to the insurance 


The membership of the 


interests, for it has always included representatives from many 
other fields, such as architects, builders, merchants, manufac- 
turers, warehousemen, engineers, fire marshals, fire wardens, 
fire chiefs, electricians, credit men, bankers, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, public libraries, etc. ; 
test for membership is whether the firm or individual is suffi- 
ciently interested in the reduction of the fire waste in his 


in fact the only 


own premises or throughout 





the country generally to spend 
$10.00 a year for associate 
membership in the association. 

Two grades of membership 
are provided. Members are 
defined as national institutes, 
societies and associations in- 





terested in the protection of 
life and property against loss 
associations 


by fire, state 





whose principal object is the 
reduction of fire waste, and in- 
surance boards and insurance 
primary 
The annual dues 





associations having 


FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH 


jurisdiction. 
Secretary 


of members is $60.00. Asso- 
ciate membership is defined thus: “National, state and munici- 
pal departments and bureaus, state and municipal associa- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, firms, corpora- 


tions, libraries and individuals.” ‘The annual fee for associate 
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membership is $10.00. At the present time the Association 
has 129 members and somewhat more than 3800 associate 
members. A study of the Year Book will show that through 
the associate mmbership the Association is represented in 
nearly 600 cities and towns of 
the United States, 50 cities and 
towns of Canada and 45 cities 
and towns in other parts of the 
world. There are 
members in practically every 
state of the Union. The work 
of the Association is strictly 
advisory and membership does 


associate 


not commit the member to any 
course of action. 

It is to be noted that in the 
articles of the Association one 





object of the Association is to 
promote the scicuce of fire 
protection and_ prevention. 
However the efforts of those 
of earlier days may have been regarded, it is very evident that 
to-day fire protection is not a thing of chance, but is a matter of 
careful study and even research. Technically trained engineers 
and men of keen business sense are giving it their best thought 
and taking it up in a thoroughly scientific way. The National 
‘ire Protection Association from the very beginning has rec- 
ognized the value of scientific investigation and study of the 
fire problem and has on its committees men of fine scientific 


P. MILLER 
President 


RupboLPeH 


training and experience. 

Reference to the long list of committees of the Association 
will give some idea of its many activities covering practically 
every phase of the fire problem. Fire Prevention Week, the 
subject of an annual proclamation of the President of the 
United States and now so widely observed throughout. the 
country, is the result of the active work of one of these com- 
mittees. The members of these committees, many of them 
expert fire protection engineers and all men of ability holding 
important positions in widely separated parts of the country, 
are making generous contributions of time and strength and 
in addition paying their own expenses, all in order that the 
work and standards of the National 
ciation may furnish the very best possible guide in this matter 


‘ire Protection Asso- 
of fire safety. 

In this matter of expert thought and careful technical in- 
vestigation freely given year after year in the interests of 
safety to life and property throughout the nation, as a public 
benefit, the National Fire Protection Association stands in 
the first rank. 

The character of the standards so carefully worked out by 
these committees and reviewed and finally adopted by the 
Association is shown by the long list of its publications. Obvi- 
ously standards must be revised from time to time to meet 
changing conditions, and this work of revision is highly im- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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By Tuomas W. BLacksurn, Secretary and Counsel 


HEN Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo., sug- 
gested to C. E. Dark, vice-president of the American 

Central Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind., in the 
fall of 1905, the advisability of calling a conference of west- 
ern and southern life insurance companies in Chicago, there 
were three subjects uppermost in the minds of the executives 
of the younger companies. 

Theodore Roosevelt, president of the United States, in a 
message to Congress, had urged that body to consider the ad- 
visability of federal supervision of life insurance. The Arm- 
strong investigation in New York had furnished slugheads for 
all the sensational newspapers in the country 
and aroused the demagogues and_near- 
statesmen to unusual activities in the States. 

The eastern companies, and in fact all of 
the older companies, with perhaps two ex- 
ceptions, were holding fast to the method of 
valuation usually referred to as the full 
reserve. 

Federal supervision, anticipated legisla- 
tion and the preliminary term method of 
valuation were, therefore, the three specific 
issues in life insurance and consequently 
the American Life Convention, at its first 
annual meeting, declared its opposition to 
federal supervision, its antagonism to legis- 
lation proposing standard forms of policies 
and its adherence to the first-year method of 
valuation technically denominated the pre- 
liminary term method. 

But its founders incorporated in its origi- 
nal charter a wider purpose and a broader field of usefulness, 
as is shown by the second article of the constitution of the 
American Life Convention which reads as follows: 

The American Life Convention is organized for the purpose of en- 
couraging, upholding and maintaining the business of life insurance; the 
dissemination of information regarding the science of life insurance: 
the upholding of correct principles in the conduct of the business of life 
insurance; the establishment and maintenance of confidence between 
the management of the companies composing the organization and their 
policyholders; the correction of any abuses which may arise in the 
methods of transacting the business of life insurance; the promotion 
of co-operation, acquaintance and exchange of ideas among the execu- 
tive officers of its membership, and any and all other things incident to 
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the welfare of insurers, insured, and the public in relation to the 
business. 

Federal supervision is no longer a subject even of academic 
discussion. The forty-eight jurisdictions, exclusive of the 
territories and insular possessions, through the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners have largely unified meth- 
ods of supervision, and the companies have not abandoned the 
hope of uniform laws and uniform supervision. There is no 
possibility of the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which will declare insurance to be 
commerce and therefore a proper subject of national supervi- 
sion. The issue is a dead one. 

It must be remembered that the American 
Life Convention was the pioneer com- 
pany organization in life insurance history. 
It was organized January 30, 1906, at 
St. Louis, Missouri. The first annual 
meeting was held September 28 and 29, 
1906, in Chattanooga, Tenn., at the old 
Lookout Mountain Inn. The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents was organized 
in December of that year with Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland as its chief executive. 

As the years rolled by the matter of legis- 
lation affecting life insurance became the 
concern of both the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Through co-operation they 
have steadied the boat and aided in the estab- 
lishment of proper laws covering the busi- 
ness and in preventing the enactment of 
harmful legislation. Neither of these or- 
ganizations maintains any force of lobbyists or attempts to 
influence legislators by any form of political pressure. They 
stand as guards of the rights of their policyholders and are 
recognized by the commissioners and honest legislators as help- 
ful institutions. 

Its advocacy of the preliminary term method of valuation 
has been successful, so that the declaration of Chattanooga that 
“new business written each year should pay the cost of pro- 
curing the same and be no direct or indirect charge on the 
old business for either the cost of procuring it or for the reserve 


thereon” is now admitted to be a correct principle and “the 
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first year term method of valuation both in theory and prac- 
tice’ is now acknowledged in every state in the Union to be 
“safe, sound and scientific.” 

This declaration does not criticize or denounce any of the 
other methods of valuation which are used by the competitors 
of the companies which conduct their business on the prelimi- 
nary term method. There is now no bitterness, no controversy 
and no competitive advantage claimed by one method as against 
another. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the three specific propositions 
which were set forth in the original platform of the American 
Life Convention are no longer issues requiring even the aca- 
demic consideration of the companies and their executives, who 
have seen the volume of business grow from $94,000,000 to 
approximately $13,000,000,000 since the date of the prelimi- 
nary meeting held in Chicago. 


Has UPHELD CorRECT PRINCIPLE 

The original declaration of purpose has been adhered to 
and the American Life Convention has encouraged, upheld and 
maintained the business of life insurance. It has been a force 
in the dissemination of information regarding the science of 
life insurance. It has notably upheld correct principles in the 
conduct of the business of life insurance. It has done much 
toward the establishment and maintenance of confidence be- 
tween the companies and the policyholders. It has vastly im- 
proved the methods of transacting business and has promoted 
co-operation, acquaintance and the exchange 
of ideas among its executive officers. It has 
been a distinct force for the welfare of in- 
surers, insured and the public in relation to 
the business of life insurance. In other 
words, it has stood true to the principles 
enunciated in its constitution and broadly set 
forth in its Article II quoted above. 

The American Life Convention has been 
a militant factor in the development of the 
great institution of life insurance. Spread- 
ing its influence through the forty States in 
which its own companies are domiciled, it 
has cordially co-operated with every other 
organization having to do with the business 
of life insurance. 

Without stopping to recite in detail, it 
may truthfully be asserted that each annual 
session of the American Life Convention 
has resulted in some accomplishment for the 
good of life insurance generally. In this particular the Conven- 
tion presents a unique history. There have been eighteen annual 
meetings, beginning with the first session in Chattanooga in 
1906. Each annual meeting has presented to the life insur- 
ance business of the United States some practical proposition 
for the benefit of the entire business. Each annual meeting 
has noted increases in membership, volume of business, assets 
and influence. Few, if any, organizations of business people 
have so uniformly progressed along important lines of service. 
This organization has never been split by a feud or disturbed 
by a secession of its members. The hearty co-operation of 
the companies composing the American Life Convention has 
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attracted wide attention and occasioned much favorable com- 
ment among insurance men and others. 


AUXILIARIES Doinc Goop Work 

The two auxiliaries of the American Life Convention, the 
Legal Section and the Medical Section, have performed their 
functions most admirably. Each in its own department has 
been a pioneer. Both these sections and the Convention itself 
have been liberal and generous in extending the benefits which 
they have achieved to the life insurance fraternity generally, 

The American Life Convention distributes its publications 
freely to all the companies in business in the United States 
and its literature is in demand throughout the world. 

The Legal Bulletin is supplied to the counsel of all the com- 
panies doing a life insurance business in America. The an- 
nual reports of the Legal Section, the Medical Section and the 
Convention proper are mailed to all the companies in the 
United States and to many companies beyond the borders of 
the Union. The last annual report of the Legal Section was 
mailed to the librarian of the court of last resort in each State 
in the Union. 

The secretary of the Convention has had requests for Con- 
vention literature, within the year, from every part of the 
globe. 

The American Life Convention admits any reputable, legal 
reserve life insurance company having $5,000,000 of business 
in force, and the fact that in the eighteen years which have 
passed into history since its organization but 
seven companies have withdrawn from 
membership demonstrates its value to the 
individual companies. Of the seven com- 
panies above referred to, three were re- 
instated as members in later years. During 
the period of eighteen years, 194 companies 
have been members. Mergers, reinsurances 
and retirements have eliminated 45 names 
from the list. Nevertheless, at each annual 
meeting the membership has shown an in- 
crease over the preceding year. 

It is also a source of gratification and a 
proof of the strength and sufficiency of the 
principles of life insurance to be able to say 
that no American Life Convention company 
has failed with losses to its policyholders, 
notwithstanding there have been 45 mergers 
and retirements as above indicated. 

The last annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion was held in Des Moines, Iowa, in October, 1923. At that 
meeting, which was largely attended both by members and also 
by executives from the membership of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; secretary, treasurer and 
counsel, Thomas W. Blackburn, Omaha, Nebraska. The 
executive committee is made up of the following members: 
J. B. Reynolds, L. J. Dougherty, secretary and general man- 
ager, Guaranty Life Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
H. R. Cunningham, vice-president and general manager, Mon- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By JAmes L. Mappen, Manager, Insurance Department 


of the world in 1781. This represented the accumula- 

tion of forty centuries of effort. In a little over a 
century it has grown until to-day we find this wealth estimated 
at one thousand billions of dollars. America can well be proud 
of its share, which some economists tell us is approximately 
equivalent to one-third of this. Our annual income figures 
give an indication of how rapidly our national wealth has 
grown. In 1890 this was said to be twelve billions, in 1900 
eighteen billions, in 1910 
thirty-two billions, and in 1920 
sixty billions of dollars. 

When we translate our 
progress by taking a cross sec- 
tion of our business and com- 
munity life, we find through 
American inventive genius a 
highly developed system of 
mass production, a huge net- 
work of transportation and 
communication which envelops 
the country, a material in- 
crease in the conveniences and 
safeguards of community and 
individual life. For example, 
we find that although America 
represents only 6 per cent of the world’s population, it pro- 
duces and uses 90 per cent of the automobiles, possesses one- 
half of the railroad mileage and almost three-fourths of the 
telephone and telegraph equipment of the world. 

Insurance may rightfully take pride in the part it has played 
in this development. It has been the ever present and power- 
ful protective ally of the various factors which have made this 
possible. It has provided an equitable method of distributing 
losses and served as a credit stabilizer. But this institution 
has done more. We find its missionaries preaching the gospel 
of the preservation of energy and capital from the onslaughts 
of fires, accidents and disease. We know that insurance has 
kept many homes intact after the departure of the bread-winner, 
and there are many boys and girls who owe their higher educa- 
tion to it. In view of these accomplishments, it is not sur- 
prising to find over one hundred and ten billions of fire in- 
surance and approximately sixty-five billions of dollars of life 
insurance in force. 

Through the careful investment of policyholders’ dollars, 
insurance has helped to build and maintain many factors which 
are sO important in our lives. It has approximately eleven 
billion dollars of assets invested in such necessities as school 
buildings, country roads, city streets, railroads, and public 
improvements, and government bonds. The far-reaching effect 
of the policyholder’s dollar as it is reflected in economic and 
social conditions is well illustrated by the following extract from 
an article written by Forrest F. Dryden: 


O« hundred billion dollars was the estimated wealth 
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In St. Paul’s Cathedral in London there is a simple slab marking 
the burial place of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of the great 
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edifice. Upon it is this inscription in Latin, “If you would see his 
monument, look about you.” The same inscription might be written 
of the dollar which you, and you, and you have entrusted to your in- 
surance company as a protection for the future. If you would see 
that dollar, you have only to look about you; it is not lying idle in 
some vault far away; it is invested and at work close at hand. 

Progress in the United States has been due to a very great 
extent to individualism. The government has endeavored to 
insure equality of opportunity to all. It has insisted upon fair 
play so that private enterprise, ingenuity and enterprise might 
be given the fullest possible freedom consistent with the public 
welfare. But to-day we find some small but organized minori- 
ties advocating a different theory. They would have the gov- 
ernment own and operate various types of business, particu- 
larly those affected with a public interest. Let us briefly glance 
at some of the fundamental parts of our business fabric which 
would be altered if their theories were enacted. 


RAILROADS 

Two billion dollars was the price paid by the federal gov- 
ernment to learn that it could not run the railroads. When 
our transportation system was restored to private enterprise, 
it was in such bad condition from the standpoint of mechanical 
equipment and operating efficiency that it was being operated 
at a tremendous loss. Several years have elapsed since then. 
To-day we find a transportation system which is a testimonial 
to private enterprise. Equipment and roadbeds are no longer 
dilapidated. Superior pas- 
senger service has been re- 
established and record move- 
ments of freight are being 
made. Through these ac- 
complishments a deficit has 
been turned into a profit. 

Notwithstanding these im- 
provements, a small but organ- 
ized minority has been agitat- 
ing, directly and indirectly, for 
the nationalization of railroads. 
In spite of continuous activi- 
ties toward this end it is 
encouraging to know that even 
organized labor is not united icone TE ean 
in support of this program. Resident Vice-President 
During the recent Transportation Conference held by the Na- 
tional Chamber, representatives of some labor organizations 
came together with railroad officials and others and agreed that 
the intrusion again of the government into the transportation 
business would not make for progress. 
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SHIPPING 
The federal government has spent millions of dollars upon 
the ships which helped us win the war with little or no return. 
During the sixty-seventh Congress a plan was proposed which 
would cost the government much less than it is now spending 
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and still permit these vessels to contribute to the upbuilding 
of our foreign commerce. But this plan was condemned by an 
organized minority and failed to pass because it was a sub- 
sidy. Perhaps it would have been in the nature of a subsidy 
but one that was justified because it would lead to the develop- 
ment of a powerful merchant marine which would permit of 
America taking her rightful place in the shipping world. 


FarM Propucts MARKETING 

It is interesting to note that the organized minority which 
played such a prominent part in defeating the merchant marine 
program recently proposed that the federal government spend 
several hundred million dollars for the relief of the farmers. 
It wanted a federal commission to fix prices of farm products 
and dump our surplus production abroad. 

However, there are very few fundamental distinctions be- 
tween the merchant marine program and this so-called farm re- 
lief measure. The first was economically sound and would tend 
towards commercial progress, while the second is a price-fixing 
measure having no justification in fact or theory. The former 
plan would have utilized our dead tonnage by taking it from 
under governmental operation and putting it in the hands of 
private enterprise, whereas the second would 
substitute governmental for individual 
tivity in the business of marketing. 

We have our own difficulties with govern- 
mental interference in the insurance business. 
In the field of workmen's compensation, for 
example, there are seven states which have 
monopolistic state funds. The agitation for 
additional funds of this type is being car- 
ried on by organized labor and certain wel- 
fare organizations, one of which was _ par- 
ticularly active some years ago in advocating 
compulsory health insurance and a form of 
carrier which would exclude the then existing 
private insurance companies. 

Throughout the preceding illustrations we 
find in the several businesses referred to a 
certain common obstacle arising from the agitation in some 
small but organized quarters for governmental interference 
with business. We could take other illustrations, such as the 
tendency toward over-regulation, and find similar common but 
fundamental problems existing in various types of business 
endeavor. Business generally appreciates that these intrusions 
are broad in their effect and tend to undermine the very 
foundation upon which our present national progress rests. 
Individually, business men can do much to prevent this, but 
collectively much more can be accomplished. This requires 
organization. 


ac- 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHAMBER 
The United States Chamber of Commerce is a federation of 
organizations, trade associations and chambers of commerce, 
representative of practically every kind of business endeavor. 
It functions on national problems which affect the welfare of 
organized business. The Chamber recognizes the opportunity 
for constructive leadership, which is bound to be beneficial to 


our country. It is proud of its record as a fact-finding body 
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and is able to portray the calm and deliberate conclusions of 
business men throughout the country through its democratic 
system of referenda and resolutions. 

Obviously the Chamber must be properly equipped to ful- 
fill its mission of service. To accomplish this it has divided all 
business into eight divisions. These are: civic development, 
domestic distribution, finance, foreign commerce, insurance, 
manufacture, national resources production, and transportation 
and communication. Each of these divisions is represented by 
a department which is directly responsible to the executive 
office. The various departments are provided with advisory 
committees in order that they may function most efficiently, 
These committees number among their members outstanding 
men in their respective fields. These men give unselfishly of 
their time and effort. The Insurance Advisory Committee 
during 1923-24 consisted of: H. A. Smith, chairman, presi- 
dent, National Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; I]. G. B. Alexander, president, Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; David Brown, manager, Insurance 
Department, The Texas Company, New York City; IF. High- 
lands Burns, president, Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Haley Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Charles M. Kerr, 
Fire Insurance Com- 
Levison, 


president, Farmers’ 
pany, York, Pennsylvania; J. B. 
president, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California; C. A. Lud- 
lum, vice-president, Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City; E. L. Watson, presi- 
dent, Providence Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island; Lincoln 
R. Welch, president, Fitchburg Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts; John G. Wickser, president, Buffajo 
New York. 

Insurance has approximately two billion dollars invested in 
railroads. There has been much agitation for changes in our 
present railroad laws. In January of this year a transportation 
conference was called in Washington by President Barnes. 
Representatives of insurance, railroads, shippers, investors and 
labor were present. The object was to bring to a culmination 
the results of committee investigations which have been made 
on various phases of the transportation problem. The final 
declarations of this conference were sent to every member of 
Congress and the executive officers of our government and also 
submitted to referendum. The Chamber has opposed the 
Howell-Barkley bill, which would do away with the Railroad 
Labor Board and eliminate the public as a party of interest in 
railroad labor disputes. In addition it has objected to various 
bills designed to repeal Section 15a of the Transportation Act 
of 1920. 

President Barnes and the leaders of the Chamber have re- 
repeatedly emphasized the importance of proper federal taxation 


(Continued on page 89) 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PUBLICITY BUREAU 


sy F. RoBertson Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 


S in the case of a number of other casualty and surety 
organizations, the inception of the idea of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau will be found in 

the International Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, although somewhat less distinctly. 

Early in January, 1912, Robert J. Hillas, president of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, urged the necessity of calling a 
special meeting of the membership of the International for the 
purpose of taking action in relation to the several propositions 
for monopolistic state fund workmen’s compensation insurance 
likely at that time to receive legislative attention. Other com- 
pany managers joined in the 
suggestion; and as a result 
of their representations, the 
executive committee ordered a 
special meeting to be called for 
January 26, in New York 
City. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, 
William BroSmith, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
there being twenty-four com- 
panies represented, including 





all of those writing a large 
volume of liability insurance 
premiums. A committee of 
five to express the position of 
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the companies in relation to “industrial legislation and liability 
insurance” was appointed as follows: Charles H. Holland, 
chairman; F-. Robertson Jones, secretary; Walter G. Cowles, 
William L. Moore, and Edson S. Lott. Its efforts resulted in 
the publication of what is now well known as the “Creed” (more 
specifically entitled Employers’ Liability or Workmen’s Com- 
pensation—Position of the Liability Insurance Companies”) ; 
which put the liability insurance companies flatly on record in 
favor of the principle of workmen’s compensation. It was 
printed and distributed in large quantities. 

Later on in the same year (1912), the managers of a num- 
ber of the leading liability and compensation-writing companies, 
having in mind this “Creed,” arrived at the decision that it 
would be well to organize a Bureau to take care of the publicity 
and of the special legislative problems peculiar to their particu- 
lar corporate type. This movement led later, in December, to 
the organization of the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. The following nine companies signed the constitution 
and thus became, so to speak, the charter members of the 
Bureau: Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, Frankfort General Insurance Company, 
London Guarantee and Accident Co., Ltd., Maryland Casualty 
Company, Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd., Royal In- 
demnity Company, Standard Accident Insurance Company and 
the United States Casualty Company. The Royal Indemnity 


Company (represented by Charles H. Holland, president) was 
elected chairman of the executive committee to serve one year: 
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the other members being the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
(represented by Mr. Hillas, president) to serve two years; and 
the Maryland Casualty Company (represented by John T. 
Stone, president) to serve three years. P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
of the New York Bar, was elected general counsel and F. 
Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer. Under the constitution, 
the executive committee rotates—each year a new member being 
elected for three years, while the chairman retires and the other 
two members move up—the next in order becoming chairman 
during his last year. 

The Bureau is managed by the secretary-treasurer under the 
direct supervision and control 
of the executive committee; 
which meets upon call of the 
chairman. The annual meet- 
ing is held in December. 

The objects of the Bureau 
as set down in the constitution 
are as follows: 

To advocate and promote the 
enactment of reasonable and 
workable workmen’s compensation 
laws; to gather and collate facts 
bearing on, and establish a library 
devoted to, the general subjects of 
workmen’s compensation and in- 
surance in the United States and 
foreign countries; to conduct an 
educational campaign to the end 
that the public may be informed 
relative to workmen’s compensation and as to the importance of 
insurance to the community, its function and its cost, the methods of 
insurance companies and the burdens imposed by unwise laws; to fur- 
nish to the public and to the members such information relative to work- 
men’s compensation and insurance as will promote the cause of insur- 
ance as a system; to consider legislation affecting employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation and casualty and surety insurance, but 
excluding credit insurance, and to present to the public and to legis- 
lative bodies the reasons which may exist for the adoption or rejection 
of legislative measures; to co-operate with such individuals, institutions 
and associations, whether public, civic, or educational, corporate or 
otherwise, as have the same or like objects in view; to organize the 
members and their agents into an effective force for the carrying out 
of these objects and to make such recommendations and take such other 
action as the executive committee shall deem to be for the benefit 
of the public and insurance as a system. 





F. RoBerTsON JONES 
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From this it will be seen that although the name of the Bu- 
reau at its inception indicated one of its major functions, yet it 
was even at that time a misnomer ; and has become increasingly 
so as the other functions have become developed and accentu- 
ated. Asa matter of fact, the Bureau from the very start has 
covered all lines of casualty (except credit) and surety insurance 
in so far as the elements of publicity and legislation affected 
the interests of its membership. To be sure, it has laid a great 
deal of stress upon the subject of workmen’s compensation and 
liability insurance; but it has likewise attempted to cover ade- 
quately all the other lines as well. One thing must be par- 
ticularly noticed parenthetically here as regards the functioning 
of the Bureau: the fact that it has always differentiated clearly 


is 


and acutely between the legislative and underwriting problems 
of the business—confining itself solely to the former together 
with the factor of publicity in relation thereto. 

The Bureau opened its offices on January 2, 1913, in room 
1620, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, from which it has 
operated continuously to the present. It was immediately 
plunged into one of the most arduous legislative situations 
that it has ever experienced—there being during that year 
fifty-two legislative sessions in various jurisdictions throughout 
the country ; which introduced 1,805 bills affecting casualty and 
surety interests—of which 421 were enacted. That record 
has never again been reached. 


Activities 

The operation of the Bureau during any one calendar year 
may be summarized and briefly considered under the following 
headings : 

Legislative information: The Bureau secures all bills in- 
troduced in the legislative 
bodies of the States and Terri- 
tories in this country that in 
any way affect directly or indi- 
rectly the interests of its mem- 
bers. These bills are carefully 
analzyed and copies made of 
them and sent to all the mem- 
bers together with memoranda 
outlining briefly in what way 
and to what extent they affect 
their interests through pro- 
posed new or modification of 
old legislation. Action is 
immediately taken upon those 
bills that call for action; and, 
if enacted, that fact reported 
promptly and a certified or otherwise trustworthy copy of 
the act sent out together with a brief memorandum as to its 
principal contents, if a new law, or its effect upon an existing 
law, if an amendatory act—together with notice of the ex- 
act date when the law is to take effect. Furthermore, after 
the adjournment sine die of the legislative sessions, a “Now 
Law” memorandum is sent out in the case of each State show- 
ing what important bills were enacted, when they became 
effective and what bills failed of enactment. 

Legislative activities: Action, of course, is not confined 
to negation; but much construction work is done in the way 
of drafting bills for original laws and amendatory of existing 
laws that will be in the best interests of the general public and 
business. These activities are supplemented in important cases 
by appearances before legislative committees and commissions ; 
by the submission of carefully drawn briefs or memoranda ; and 
by publications upon important topics and issues. 

Publicity: As just indicated, the publicity work of the Bu- 
reau is conducted through printed material and typed memo- 
randa or briefs. The size of the task involved can best be illus- 
trated by calling attention to the following yearly comparative 
table (odd and even years contrasted) of the legislative bills 
affecting casualty and surety interests and enacted into law 
—the record for 1924 being omitted because not yet completed : 


Epson S. Lott 








S PECTATO R Thursday 
1913 I9I15 I9I7 I919 921 1923 
Number of bills found to affect 
casualty and surety interests.. 1,805 1,203 981 1,085 876 1,119 
Number of bills affecting cas- 
ualty and surety interests that 
WEFC cCHACIEd: s.cceus wciseies 421 280 269 356 241 2% 
1914 I916 I918 1920 1922 


Number of bills found to affect 

casualty and surety interests... 454 484 337 460 306 
Number of bills affecting cas- 

ualty interests that were en- 

ACHE ereccreicrsivtie eeelole wie. sistoltere 94 103 100 155 68 


In connection with publicity, notice need here only be taken 
of the printed material. That consists, in the main, of pam- 
phlets covering the operation of compensation laws in Europe 
and this country; outlining the principal factors of a good and 
fair workmen’s compensation law ; and demonstrating the faults 
of monopolistic State-insurance. Most of it is of general appli- 
cation ; but some of it is special to existing compensation situa- 
tions in particular States, 
Over ninety separate pam- 
phlets have been distributed— 
in aggregate quantities of ap- 
proximately one-half million, 

This does not take into con- 
sideration the publication of 
the “Digest,” the texts of the 
compensation laws of the 
country and other similar pub- 
lications of a non-controver- 
sial character. The “Digest 
of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws in the United States 
and Territories—with Annota- 
tions” was first issued in Octo- 
ber, 1913. The last edition 
(Eighth) was issued in December, 1923, and is a book of 422 
pages analyzing the laws under forty-two headings and giving 
important cases under those headings decided by the highest 
courts. There have been printed 82,027 copies of all editions. 
In addition, the text (with digest and cases) of the compensa- 
tion law of each State and Territory has been printed and kept 
The total of these has passed the million and a 
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up-to-date. 
half mark. 

Information: An extremely important function of the Bu- 
reau has been the furnishing of information to students in 
universities, colleges and high schools, employers, employees 
and the general public relative to all kinds of subjects relating 
to casualty and surety insurance in answer to inquiries. This 
function of “Information Bureau” has become extremely im- 
portant; and one of its results has been the establishment of 
an adequate library covering particularly the subject of work- 
men’s compensation. 

Co-operation: In its activities, the Bureau has laid great 
stress upon co-operation in its objects and purposes with asso- 
ciations, organizations, bureaus, etc., representative of employ- 
ers, employees and the general public. The Bureau is con- 
tinuously and consistently working towards a general under- 
standing on the part of the public as regards the importance 

(Continued on page 87) 
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By Witti1AM BroSmirHi, President 


ASUALTY underwriters have acquired a bent for set- 
ting up associations, boards, bureaus and exchanges and 
this has been developed to such an extent as to furnish 

a sad commentary upon the incapacity of capable men to arrange 
and conduct their inter-company relations with the same fore- 
handedness, efficiency and economy which are reflected in the 
results of the management of their individual companies. 

The formation of the International Association of Accident 
Underwriters was an expression of this bent and the story of 
the International, with its changes, mergers, ups and downs, 
illustrates the inclination to use three or more agencies to 
handle inter-company matters where one well-equipped agency 
would get results in a better way and at smaller cost. More 
than thirty years ago a number of the mutual accident under- 
writers met at Niagara Falls, New York, 


With the passing out of practically all but the commercial 
travelers and traveling men’s mutual associations—something 
which may be repeated in the cases of the present-day mutual 
casualty associations—the stock insurance companies which is- 
sued accident and sickness insurances conceived that the In- 
ternational might be a convenient agency to serve the interests 
of the stock companies, as well as those of the surviving mutual 
associations. Following the example of one of the blackbird 
family, between 1901 and 1904 some eighteen of the leading 
stock companies entered the International Association and 
assumed the general direction of affairs. In this they were 
supported by the representatives of the surviving mutuals. 
After some futile attempts to bring about changes in business 
methods, policy contracts and agency relations, by binding 

votes of the company members, the new 





and formed the International Association 
of Accident Underwriters, incidentally to 
foster and guard the mutual interests of 
accident underwriters, but principally to 
promote just and equitable laws. These 
enthusiasts proposed to extend their opera- 
tions over a large field; for, as the name 
implied, they were to promote the right 
kind of legislation both at home and 
abroad. 3efore long, however, the 
quixotic major undertaking was abandoned, 
for the members discovered with respect 
to their own powers and influence, what is 
now being impressed upon the present able, 
wise, experienced statesman who is the 
chief executive of the United States, that 
it is not an easy matter to influence legis- 
lators to do what is right and just for the 
people. 

After a few years, the directing minds of the International 
wisely concluded to make the advancement of the general inter- 
ests of accident and health underwriting the principal end of the 
organization, with such prayerful attention to matters legis- 
lative as might protect the companies against burdens and re- 
strictions which would make the business unprofitable, if not 
impossible. To put it a little differently, the members were 





expected to help each other in business ways and to keep away 
from legislative assemblies, whenever possible. 
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President 
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directors of affairs concluded to follow the 
example of their predecessors and make 
the Association and its annual meetings 
forums for the discussion of matters of 
common interest and to trust to education 
and example to bring about reforms where 
reforms were necessary. 

Between 1904 and 1911 the Association 
operated largely as an educational organi- 
zation with sundry social features, in which 
the wives and daughters and other guests 
and representatives of the members par- 
ticipated. At times fault-finders suggested 
that more attention was given to entertain- 
ments and banquets than to the develop- 
ment of the scientific truths of insurance 
for which they hungered. 

During this period it was customary to 
have a supervising insurance official or 
two in attendance at the annual gatherings to admonish 
and advise. The first of these to honor the Association 
was James Victor Barry, then Commissioner of Insurance 
of the State of Michigan, and he acquitted himself so well 
and satisfactorily, even to the extent of demolishing the 
advocates of the sale of accident insurance policies in ten- 
pound packages, that he was made an honorary member of the 
Association. Withal, the Association proved to be helpful in 
many ways and not the least as a school for the development 
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of oratory. Edson S. Lott, Captain Masters, John T. Stone, 
H. G. B. Alexander and Walter C. Faxon are but a few of the 
many who learned at the meetings of the International how to 
be logical, yet graceful; persuasive, yet vigorous, and these 
acquired all the delicate nuances of the finished orator. In- 
deed, these accomplishments have been displayed so contin- 
uously by some of the survivors of the original group that there 
are those who have had numerous occasions to regret that 
brevity, and the value of occasional silence, had no place in the 
schooling. 


MERGER WITH THE CASUALTY AND SuRETY BOARD 

Because the International concerned itself directly only with 
accident and sickness insurances a number of underwriters in 
1904 formed the Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
as an expression of the opinion that promotion of closer per- 
sonal acquaintanceship among casualty and surety underwriters 
would fully justify its existence. Evidently, the advantages 
of meetings at which the responsible managers of insurance 
companies could get together and discuss either in debate or 
in social groups business matters of common interest, as 
demonstrated at the annual meetings of the International, 
made an effective appeal for a time and place for the considera- 
tion of other kinds of casualty insurance as well as surety 
underwriting, with a little entertainment as a leaven. Until 
Ig1I the two associations worked along in a friendly way, 
sometimes together and at other times on separate lines, but 
never to cross purposes. In I9gII a merger came about, and 
the International Association of Accident Underwriters and 
the Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters were trans- 
lated into the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Later on, in the same year, the Liability In- 
surance Association merged with and became a component 
part of the new organization, the objects and purposes of which 
were to promote good will, harmony, confidence and co- 
operation generally between the members, to devise and give 
effect to measures for the protection of their common interests, 
and to observe the amenities that should exist between com- 
panies and associations. 


VARIETY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Here, again, the casualty underwriters gave an illustration 
of at least a lack of capacity and foresight. With the activities 
of the new organization so extended as to take in accident and 
health insurance, fidelity, guaranty and surety insurance, lia- 
bility insurance, plate glass insurance, burglary insurance, 
steam boiler and fly-wheel insurance, each of these classes in an 
appropriate section, with compensation insurance already in 
view, an extension of the plans adopted so as to take in 
rate-making, and all the other practical activities which then 
furnished the reason for the various working bureaus, would 
have anticipated the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters by nearly ten years. What is more, it would 
have reduced the indirect cost of maintenance which results 
from the demands upon the time of company officials for ser- 
vice at the various bureaus. Furthermore, provision could 
have been made in an economic way for the organization and 
machinery for conserving the privileges of the policyholders 
and companies before legislatures and departments. But this 
was not to be. One reason or another led the companies, prac- 
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tically all members of the parent organization, not only to 
support various bureaus but from time to time to add to their 
number. Even today, with the memories of the lessons of 
opportunities overlooked and expense incurred, the old bent 
persists, like the gout, with periodic exacerbations. Not even 
the obvious advantages of a central body competently man- 
aged and so equipped as to be able to deal with the academic 
as well as the sentimental phases of insurance, the scientific 
as well as the practical questions and matters which are in- 
volved in the administration of insurance affairs, are powerful 
enough to bring all of the companies at one time under one 
roof. Some day this union of effort with the necessary sacri- 
fice of personal prejudices and after certain managerial idio- 
syncrasies shall have been eliminated, will bring into being a 
real institute in which casualty and surety underwriters will 
find their interests well served and their rights and privileges 


safeguarded. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

However, notwithstanding the academic and social tenden- 
cies, both of which have their advantages, the International, 
because of the spread of its membership, has been helpful in 
a practical way to casualty and surety underwriters of all 
classes upon a number of occasions. It was a committee of the 
International which, in co-operation with a committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, drafted the 
Standard Provisions measure for accident and sickness _poli- 
cies, which has been enacted into law in some ten States. This 
law has aided greatly in standardizing accident and sickness 
policy contracts. Another committee of the International con- 
structed the Standard Accident Manual now in such general 
use. When the federal war tax laws were proposed, and even 
after they were enacted, committees of the International served 
the interests of the companies in establishing the status of 
reserves as assets of the company to be considered in comput- 
ing the capital stock tax during the years in which such tax 
applied to insurance companies. Another committee aided 
materially in securing the change in the federal tax laws which 
substituted the tax upon investment and underwriting income 
for the capital stock excess profits tax and tax on premium 
receipts imposed prior to 1921. It was the International, 
through a committee appointed by President A. Duncan Reid, 
which, in co-operation with a local committee of underwriters 
in Chicago, carried through to successful issue the Cook 
County, Ill., tax case. This matter alone has resulted in the 
saving of many hundreds of thousands of dollars to casualty 
and surety companies. During the present year a committee 
of the International, under the chairmanship of Manton 
Maverick of Chicago, has won a notable victory for the com- 
panies in Wisconsin in the so-called Wisconsin test cases, and 
in which the Supreme Court of that State has sustained the 
position of the companies with regard to policy forms in every 
particular. Perhaps some of the working bureaus in which 
the companies are interested might have served the cause of 
casualty and surety insurance in the particulars just mentioned 
as effectively if such bureaus were constructed and operated in 
the manner hereinbefore indicated, but because of their number 
and the variety and, in some cases, the conflict of interests of 
the membership, it fell to the International to take up these 
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burdens and to carry on for the common interests. In every 
one of these activities the interested companies and the com- 
mittees in charge had the wise counsel and helpful services 
of F. Robertson Jones, the secretary and treasurer of the 
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Association. 
Until such a practical union shall be brought about, and while 


the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the other bureaus are working along in their circumscribed 
orbits, the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters will furnish as heretofore a common meeting 
ground, usually, as in this year, with most attractive surround- 
ings, where company officials of all shades of opinion may give 
heed to sound truths, forcefully expounded, and rediscover in 
each other high professional abilities and equally admirable 
personal qualities. 

These annual gatherings do broaden the views of those who 
attend, and do have a beneficial effect upon personal relations 
through the very even division of the time into work and play. 

For many years the annual meetings of the International 
have been held in conjunction with the annual gatherings of 
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the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. The 
joint meetings of these two bodies are always interesting, but 
the meetings of the agents’ association, held apart from the 
International, and to which the delegates to the latter are wel- 
come, are particularly so, and furnish a novel and exhilarating 
experience for company officials. At such meetings the latter 
get first-hand opinions and candid expressions of what agents 
believe insurance companies should do not only for the agents 
but for the betterment of the companies. 

No president of the International has done more to arouse 
and maintain the interest of company members than A. Duncan 
Reid, who retired from the presidency a year ago. 

The annual meeting or convention for the current year will 
be held at the most comfortable and attractive resort in 
America, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, in the week 
of September 22, and will be presided over in part by the 
writer of this scandious article and in part by Thomas E. 
Braniff, President of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, thus carrying out the above-mentioned policy of 
holding joint meetings. 


THE UNION 


By Epwarp B. 


EARLY a half-century ago The Union, commonly 

known as the Western Union, because of the terri- 

tory it covers, was organized. In that time it has 
grown with the section it serves, and has been responsible for 
a great many of the constructive changes and developments 
in the business there. It has been true to the principles of 
the founders. In view of current tendencies it is fitting that 
its history should be briefly reviewed at this time, so that the 
younger generation may be familiar with its origin, princi- 
ples and achievements. This will show them 
that the conditions out of which it grew still 
persist, and that the need for such a construc- 
tive organization has been enlarged by the great 
growth and increasing complexities of the busi- 
ness. 

The Union was organized in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 26, 1879. The Western Association of 
Insurance Managers had been created in 1872, 
but competition became so destructive that 
effective co-operation was impossible and its 
activities, with those of the National Board 
Committee of Co-operation, were suspended 
about 1877. Demoralization in rates became 
rampant, and the growth of excessive commis- 
sions and other bad practices became so serious 
that in the summer of 1879 several meetings 
were held to consider some method of stabilizing the business. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a plan for the signa- 
tures of managers and company officers. The name of The 
Union was adopted, and the organization was perfected at a 
meeting held in Chicago, September 22-26, 1879. Under the 
plan adopted, membership was personal, the obligations of mem- 
bers being based on the honor and integrity of the individual. 


ITarcit, Secretary 


At this meeting commissions were fixed at 15 per cent, 
the organization of local boards was encouraged, and these 
were requested to establish a “just, equitable and discriminating 
tariff for their respective localities.” During the early years 
the establishment of rates and the regulation of commissions 
were the chief concern, but as the business grew and broad- 
ened other duties were added. Committees were created to 
look after taxation, legislation, tariffs, improved risks, fire 
protection engineering, farm property, excepted cities and 

other subjects requiring special attention. 
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Many of these functions have been absorbed by 
more technical organizations, but some of the 
problems still persist. 

In the meantime an increased number of 
non-affiliated companies, often small and oper- 
ating in restricted fields, had sprung up, prey- 
ing upon the business by reason of departure 
from the established rates and by payment of 
extravagant commissions. While it was felt 
that this self-destructive competition of low 
rates and high commissions would in time work 
its own cure, yet in 1887 the principle of 
“separation” was adopted and agents were be- 
sought to represent companies paying not over 
15 per cent. The early records say: “Human 
nature generally could not withstand the subsi- 
dizing influence of companies offering higher commissions for 
choice business.” To meet this situation, in 1899 the agents 
were given the option of graded commissions, in lieu of the flat 
rate previously obtaining, so long as they elected to serve 
Union companies only. 

Through all these years The Union has been a stabilizing 
and constructive force, ever mindful of its duties to its mem- 
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bers, its agents and the public. In addition to providing the 
necessary regulation of the details of the business, it has 
been responsible for many important reforms and betterments. 
It started such institutions as the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the Western Factory Insurance Association, and the Under- 
writers’ Salvage Company. The National Board’s legislative 
bureau grew out of a Union activity. The rating system was 
developed by it, but was finally taken over by the State actu- 
arial bureaus, as conditions required. It promoted the an- 
alytic system of rating, establishing the fundamental princi- 
ple of properly related rates for all classes of property, thus 
preventing unfair discrimination. It has fostered fire pre- 
vention work, uniform forms, and scores of other beneficial 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
By J. 


HE early history of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada is a story of the unselfish and untiring ef- 
forts of men of vision to awaken the better feelings of 
those engaged in the business. The possibilities of such an 
organization were seen by many and various attempts were 
made to develop a code of ethics, without permanent success. 
Local associations were formed in Quebec City and Hamilton 
in 1895 and 1902, but no real progress toward a Dominion-wide 
Association was made until 1905, when a few representative 
insurance men met at Montreal and, after 
forming a local association with a membership 
of twenty-nine, commenced a campaign which 
led to the spread of the movement from coast 
to coast. Messrs. T. G. McConkey, Geo. H. 
Allen, A. Homer Vipond and G. H. Simpson 
were the men who initiated the movement and 
these four were shortly afterwards joined by 
J. F. Weston, J. A. Tory, T. J. Parkes, J. R. 
Reid, J. T. Wilson and J. O. McCarthy. In 
the spring of 1906, the Montreal Association 
was incorporated as the Life Underwriters 
Association of Quebec. It applied for affilia- 
tion with, and was accepted by, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Following plans made at the inauguration 
meeting, circulars appealing for co-operation 
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were mailed to every insurance salesman in Canada and sup- 
plemented by personal visits from those interested in the work. 
On the 4th of June, 1906, fourteen members of the Montreal 
Association traveled to Toronto, and there was born the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 

The first set of officers were: Honorary president, T. G. 
McConkey ; president, the late Geo. H. Allen; vice-presidents, 
H. C. Cox, T. F. Conrod, J. O. Hyndman, J. D. Breeze, R. J. 
Stuart. 

The first annual convention was held one year later at Toron- 
to and the secretary reported that twenty-one new associations 
had been formed with a total of 383 members. 

The International convention was held in Toronto imme- 
diately following the Dominion convention. Due credit must 
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developments growing out of the increasing complexities of 
the business and of modern life. 

The service and influence of The Union have so long been 
a supervising and standardizing factor in the Western fire 
insurance field that many people have come to regard it as 
a matter of course, and have failed to realize its great value 
to all elements of the business. Let them imagine the busi- 
ness chaos which would follow the lack of any effective super- 
vision of commissions, forms and practices, and the demoral- 
ization which would be caused by unrestricted bidding for 
business, and they will begin to appreciate the necessity of 
what The Union has done and is doing in stabilizing the in- 
dustry and in conserving life and property. 


ASSOCIATION 


s, General Secretary 


OF CANADA 


be given to the sister organization across the line for the valu- 
able assistance rendered in the early days of the association. 

For the first ten years, the work was carried on by voluntary 
service and the eternal gratitude of the association is due to the 
pioneers. They gave unselfishly of their time and financial 
support and in the face of many discouragements and no little 
opposition they kept alive the organization in order that sell- 
ing conditions might be bettered. 

The presidents of the Association, following the late Geo. 
H. Allen, have been: H. C. Cox, John R. 
Reid, E. R. Machum, the late Wm. McBride, 
Homer Vipond, John A. Tory, the late J. B. 
Morissette, A. J. Meiklejohn, W. Lyle Reid, 
the late J. Burtt Morgan, J. T. Wilson, P. A. 
Wintemute, E. S. Miller, O. B. Shortly, J. G. 
Stephenson, A. E. Lawson, E. Morwick. 

It would be impossible to attempt to name all 
those who have played important parts in the 
organization, but a few are deserving of special 
mention. I. T. Stanford acted in the capacity 
of secretary and treasurer for several years 
and founded the Life Underwriters News and, 
although he is now a head office official, still 
shows a very active interest in the doings of 
the Association. He is, at present, chairman 
of the publicity committee. Wm. May, Jr., the 
honorary secretary and acting president during the absence of 
President Morwick in England, is another who has always 
placed his time at the disposal of the Association and has done 
much to make it a success. Others who have done valiant 
service are: T. J. Parkes, J. J. McSweeney, J. G. Taylor, H. 
W. Manning and J. B. Hall. 


Morwick 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ASSOCIATION 
In 1915, the Association had assumed such large proportions 
and the work of the secretary and treasurer had become s0 
heavy that it was decided to engage a permanent secretary and 
J. H. Castle Graham was secured for the position. The choice 
was a very fortunate one, as Mr. Graham showed great 
adaptability and performed his duties very efficiently until his 
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resignation in 1923. Much regret was felt when Mr. Graham 
decided to take this step, for it was realized that the splendid 
showing of the Association was in no small measure due to his 
capable efforts. J. A. McCamus replaced him as general 
secretary. 

The formation of the Association came at a very opportune 
time. A Royal Commission had been appointed to investi- 
gate insurance conditions in Canada and during this rather un- 
settled period the Legislative Committee appointed by the As- 
sociation effectively championed the cause of the agent and 
upheld his reputation. The investigation was followed by a 
public demand for a Dominion 
law to control the business of 
insurance. No body of men 
was more influential in mould- 
ing the opinion of those en- 
gaged in drafting this new law 
than were the Life Under- 
writers. Many suggestions 
affecting the fieldman and the 
business at large were made 
to the legislators, the great 
majority of which were 
adopted. We have as a result 
in Canada one of the finest 
pieces of insurance legislation 
in existence today, one which 
protects alike the policyholder, 
This accomplishment alone justi- 
Such 
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the company and the agent. 
fied the existence of the Life Underwriters Association. 
action would have been impossible without organization. 

The educational possibilities of the movement soon appealed 
to the members and plans were made for placing educational 
advantages within reach of every salesman in Canada. A 
number of outstanding men were induced to write books and 
to prepare addresses to be given before gatherings of under- 
writers. The Life Underwriters News first made its appear- 
ance in I914 as a pamphlet of twelve pages. Since that time 
it has grown by gradual steps to a very respectable-sized maga- 
zine of thirty-two pages. 

The congress idea was first seriously considered about 1917 
and experiments were made at Winnipeg and London which 
proved very successful. It was found that the fieldmen ap- 
preciated very highly the opportunity of receiving instruction 
through this medium and, as a result, in 1921 congresses were 
held in convenient centres throughout Canada. This phase of 
the work has grown very rapidly and last year over two thou- 
sand five hundred attended congresses held at nine centres. 


EDUCATIONAL WorRK 

Realizing that even the congresses did not reach as many as 
they should, the educational committee decided to arrange 
courses in the various Y. M. C. A.’s throughout Canada, and 
these have been very successful. 

Again realizing that more advanced instruction was desirable 
for men who were specializing on the more intricate branches 
of insurance, a course on the Principles and Practices of Life 
Insurance and Salesmanship Methods was inaugurated at Mc- 
Gill University of Montreal under the auspices of the Mon- 
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treal branch of the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 
The course was given in 90 lectures spread over three months, 
45 of the lectures being given by university professors and 45 
by practical insurance men. This is considered to be one of the 
greatest forward steps that has been made toward the aim of 
elevating the business to the status of a profession. 

The legislative committee has proved its usefulness many 
times since its first venture in guiding the destinies of the 
Dominion Insurance Act. It has rendered valuable service in 
recommending amendments to the existing laws and watching 
the progress of proposed laws, always keeping in mind the in- 
terests of the life underwriter. It was successful in prevent- 
ing proposed legislation providing for a Dominion license fee, 
in addition to the existing Provincial fee, on all insurance rep- 
resentatives throughout Canada. It has succeeded in obtaining 
amendments to the Succession Duty Acts in four of the Prov- 
inces. The licensing laws of most of the Provinces have been 
made more stringent in an attempt to eliminate the undesirables 
in the business. In addition to this, it has dealt with hundreds 
of individual cases of unethical practices. 

As early as 1911, the desirability of persuading the com- 
panies to combine in advertising insurance as an institution 
was urged by the Association. As a direct result of this agita- 
tion, a large number of the companies are co-operating in what 
is known as institutional advertising and putting out some 
ten or twelve advertisements yearly in all the A. B. C. daily 
papers. 

There are today some forty-two local associations in Canada 
with a total membership of 1,800. Each of these forty-two 
associations holds a monthly meeting. Possibly, the greatest 
benefit which has been gained from the Life Underwriters 
Association is the spirit of friendliness and harmony exhibited 
between representatives of rival companies resulting from the 
meeting together of these men in a common interest. Some- 
one has characterized the Life 
Underwriters Association as 
“the greatest existing example 
of fraternity among rivals.” 

Such have been some of the 
more notable accomplishments 
of the Association. The aim 
is outlined in the speech of 
our first Dominion president: 
“The promotion of good will, 
harmony and co-operation 
among agents of all the life 
insurance companies” and “to 
devise and give effect to 
measures for their common 
interest” to a great extent 
sums up what has been done. 

It is very difficult to forecast the future of an Association 
of this kind, but the consensus of opinion seems to be that we 
are rapidly approaching the time when the business of life 
underwriting will be considered as a profession. Certainly, 
since its inception, the ethics of the business have been tremen- 
dously improved and the business and its representatives are 
being more favorably received by the general public. The value 
and necessity of a wider knowledge of the principles under- 
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lying the business in order to become a successful underwriter 
are growing more apparent; and with the object of obtaining a 
better class of men to represent them, there is no doubt that 
the companies will, in the near future, establish some standard 
of admittance to which prospective underwriters must con- 
form. 

The Association is applying for incorporation at the present 
session of Parliament and is asking for power to hold exam- 
inations and grant degrees. That will place it in a very fortu- 
nate position, as, to some extent, it will be able to choose the 
class of men entering the business and educate them in the 
principles and practices of life insurance salesmanship and 
the ethics of the business. It will also mean that those not 
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conforming to the standard of ethics as taught may be disci- 
plined, and, of still more importance, the title of Chartered 
Life Underwriter of Canada will be a guarantee of both ability 
and reliability to the public and to the companies. 

Among other plans in view for the future of the Association 
are the increasing of the service in the book bureau and en- 
larging and improving the congresses in order to serve a 
greater number of underwriters in Canada. 

To sum up, the business of life underwriting can only be 
developed to ideal conditions by a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the motto of the association—‘“To Advance 
the Best Interests of True Life Insurance.” Such is the aim 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


By Howarp P. Moore, General Manager 


N exceptional opportunity was presented during the 
middle portion of the world war to American fire and 
marine insurance companies. They had grown great 
with the expansion of insurance within the United States dur- 
ing the past two generations, and some of them had expanded 
their operations into contiguous countries—first Canada, then 
Mexico, and latterly Cuba, Porto Rico, Cen- 
tral America, Hawaii, etc. 

Realizing that the soundest insurance is 
that having the broadest base, and noting the 
closing down of the large German com- 
panies, certain American institutions of large 
calibre decided to co-operate in entering 
other countries. The advantages of joint 
management, both as to home office super- 
vision and of foreign branch staffs, were 
considered of greater importance than the 
advantages of free competition through 
“going it alone.” 

The American Foreign Insurance <Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1918. Qualified in- 
vestigators were sent to all parts of the 
world. Acting upon their reports South 
American countries, Australia and New 
Zealand, the Orient and India were entered. 
American banks were then enthusiastically 
supporting American trade with the rest of the world. 
merce was very large, as American goods were in enormous 
demand, regardless of price. 

The slump in foreign commerce followed quickly on the 
heels of the collapse of most of the foreign currencies. Banks, 
not only domestic but foreign, were caught with immense credits 
of doubtful value. Fires of mysterious origin seemed to fol- 
low trade difficulties. Marine insurance took a bad turn. The 
face of trade changed decidedly. The American companies, 
nevertheless, stuck to their work and continued to enter coun- 
try after country, but only after the most careful investigation 
It was found that insurance for American con- 


Com- 


of conditions. 
cerns was evaporating rapidly. The main reliance for success, 
however, was in interesting the nationals of the foreign coun- 
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tries rather than to depend on American business. 

Few can realize the impediments in the way of American 
companies in becoming firmly established in the foreign field, 
so long occupied by the great British and other solid under- 
writing institutions. The work is one for a generation rather 
than a matter of a few years. The enterprise fell upon diffi- 
cult lines almost at once but one trouble 
after another has yielded to patient and 
persistent effort and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

The members of the American [Foreign 
Insurance Association, commonly called the 
A. F. I. A., are: 

The American Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

Continental Insurance Company of New 
York 

lidelity Phenix Insurance Company of 
New York 

liremens Insurance Company of Newark, 
N..J. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glens Falls Insurance Company of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Great American Insurance Company of 
New York 

Hartford lire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 

The Home Insurance Company of New York 

National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company of Manchester, 

W...34. 

Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York 

The Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. of Springfield, Mass. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New York 

It is readily acknowledged that the indemnity offered by 
this group is superior to that obtainable anywhere. The com- 
bined assets of the companies reach the stupendous sum of 
$505,133,000 and the paid-up capital pledged to the carrying 
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out of contracts is no less than $81,750,000. From the begin- 
ning until the present time the officers of the organization have 
not changed. Headed by Elbridge G. Snow, president of the 
Home Insurance Company as president, the A. F. I. A. has 
the advantage of R. M. Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company as vice-president and of Charles G. Smith, 
president of the Great American Insurance Company as vice- 
president. The secretary from the beginning has been Wilfred 
Kurth, vice-president of the Home Insurance Company, the 
other members of the Board of Trustees, the governing body, 
are: Mr. C. W. Bailey, president, The American Insurance Co., 
N. T. Robertson, president, Continental Insurance Co., E. W. 
West, president, Glens Falls Insurance Co., H. A. Smith, presi- 
dent, National Fire Insurance Co., O. E. Lane, president, Nia- 
gara Fire Insurance Co., Edward Milligan, president, Phoenix 
Insurance Co. 

The executive force is headed by the general manager, How- 
ard P. Moore. 
was despatched on a trip around the world, which occupied 
something over a year, after which, some five yars ago, he was 


He was formerly an officer of the Home, and 


given charge of the organization. The marine department is 
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headed by John Ferguson, formerly underwriter of the Union 
Marine of Liverpool, with S. T. Dunlap as assistant marine 
manager at the head office. The fire department is under the 
management of Harry Austin and William E. Ward, assistant 
fire managers. Mr. Austin has been in nearly every country 
on the globe for the Association. Mr. Ward is now in Australia, 
having been in the Orient for the past year. 

Salaried branch offices are maintained with competent staffs 
in Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Shanghai, Tokio, Manila, Cal- 
cutta, Trieste and London. Fire insurance business is acquired 
at tariff rates. The Association itself writes no policies, being 
an unincorporated body, and all business is done by individual 
companies. In some countries many members are entered, 
and in others but one or two. In 1924 the Association is doing 
business, fire or marine, or both, in the following countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Belgium, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Denmark, Dutch East Indies, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Holland, Hongkong, India, Indo-China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Peru, Philippine Islands, Siam, Singapore, Tur- 
key, Italy and Spain. The territory of the Association does not 
include North America, the West Indies, or Hawaii. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


By Roperr R. Harrovp, President 


T a meeting of the International Association of Acci- 

dent Underwriters, in 1905, which organization was 

later changed to the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the suggestion was made that an association be 
formed by the heads of the 
claim departments of the acci- 
dent and health companies, the 
main purpose being to create a 
closer bond and affiliation in 
the matter of handling acci- 
dent and health insurance 
claims. 

It was fully appreciated how 
necessary it was for the claim 
man of one company to have 
a friendly and cordial work- 
ing arrange- 
ment with the 
claim man of 
the other 
fact that the 
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company notwithstanding the 
companies were competitors in the accident and 
health insurance field. 

At the annual meetings following the meet- 
ing of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference in 1905, this matter became a 
source of discussion at each meeting and finally 
in November, 1909, 24 companies represented 
by 36 delegates met in New York City and 
formed the International Claim Association. 
The next meeting was held in Atlantic City in 
September, 1910, and the Association has met 
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annually ever since in three-day sessions and its growth has 
been most rapid, as to-day it includes 140 of the principal 
accident and health insurance companies, and also includes life 
companies which write permanent total disability coverage. 
The purposes of this organi- 
zation are many. ‘The princi- 
pal objects are enumerated as 
follows: 

1. To promote good will, har- 
mony, confidence and co-operation 
generally between companies. 

2. To promote and encourage 
and bring about a clear under- 
standing to the claim adjusters of 
the principles and purposes of in- 
surance, 

3. To bring about a uniformity 

of understand- 





ing on many of 
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the perplexing 
questions that 
arise respecting the coverage under Accident and 
Health insurance. 

4. To render assistance to each other in the pre- 
vention of insurance fraud. 

As to the achievements of the Association 
respecting the principles laid down above, they 
have been most successful and to-day a member 
of the International Claim Association receives 
the most hearty co-operation from his fellow 
members—and great value has been obtained 
by such co-operation. At our annual meetings, 
programs are prepared with the idea of en- 
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lightenment on the principal subjects of insurance with which 
the claim man has to deal. The proceedings of the annual 
meetings are printed in full and the full benefit of these 
speeches and papers is always available to the adjusters to 
guide them in the correct interpretation of the problems that 
frequently confront them. 

One of the achievements of the Association was the com- 
piling of a list of approved insurance lawyers and adjusters 
throughout the United States, that list being compiled from 
names suggested by the member companies of attorneys and 
adjusters with whom they have had experience. These names 
were compiled for the public in book form, containing some 
3,000 names, with a ready reference to enable the company 
which has need for the use of an attorney or adjuster in any re- 
mote locality or in any locality of any consequence in the United 
States and Canada to show the companies that have used him, 
so that he will clearly understand the calibre of the man the 


cases are being sent to. One of the great menaces to the in- 
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surance business in general is litigation, and it should be avoided 
as much as possible. There are a great many cases that are 
litigated principally because of improper advice by inexperi- 
enced attorneys. The unsuccessful ending of litigation to the 
company appears as a great expense to them, as well as casting 
a bad odium upon insurance in general. The book places the 
company that has need for such services in the hands of 
competent and experienced men, which we feel will inure to 
the benefit of the business in general. 

The last meeting of the International Claim Association was 
held at Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. Robert R. Harrold, 
general claim representative of the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was elected president; Stewart M. La Mont, 
fourth vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, vice-president ; John Bennett, assistant secretary, United 
States Casualty Company, secretary, and I. L. Templeman, 
superintendent, Personal Accident Department, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., treasurer. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


By Dana Prerce, President 


IKE many other important institutions in this country, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories came into existence imme- 
diately following the World’s Columbian Exposition in 

Chicago in 1893. 

Founded originally as a testing station and laboratory for 
the investigation of electrical equipment, the field of its use- 
fulness soon unfolded many other problems and the possibili- 
ties of a service directly affecting the loss of life and property 
through fire, accident and theft. Under the direct guidance 
of W. H. Merrill, its founder and president until his death, 
and with the assistance of an able corps of trained and pro- 
gressive associates, it now reaches into every 
industry and home in the United States and 
Canada. Every one of these contacts makes 
for the safety of life and property and, accord- 
ingly, contributes to the happiness and pros- 
perity of all, whether they realize it or not. 

Conducted as it is, “For Service, Not 
Profit,” it unquestionably has an influence and 
can exercise an impartiality which a commer- 
cial organization cannot. 

Through this organization, the best obtain- 
able opinion regarding the merits of materials, 
appliances and systems in respect to fire, acci- 
dent, collision and theft hazards is made avail- 
able to the insurance companies and the public. 

The headquarters and principal plant are at 
207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, but electrical 
testing stations are operated at 109 Leonard Street, New York, 
and at 615 Commercial Street, San Francisco. Besides this, 
nearly one hundred and fifty agencies are maintained through- 
out the United States and Canada. Out of these agencies, the 
inspectors work carrying on the necessary factory inspections 
of products and devices which are listed and are being manu- 
factured under the supervision of Underwriters’ Laboratories 








and in conformity with established standards for their class. 

The Chicago Plant, which has recently been enlarged, contains 
over 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and is from three to five 
stories high. It is of the most modern fire resistive construc- 
tion and is an example of what an attractive, safe and sanitary 
office building and plant should be. It is completely equipped 
with scientific apparatus and furnaces of all sizes for carrying 
on the tests and investigations which come within its scope. 
Much of the equipment is of special design for the performance 
of research work and the making of tests in the most thor- 
ough, systematic, comprehensive and practical way. 

The work is divided into eight principal de- 
partments, each of which is under the direction 
of an expert of long experience and special 
technical training in his particular line. Each 
department is in turn subdivided into dif- 
ferent divisions for systematically handling the 
rarious problems. About 150 engineers and 
assistants are on the Chicago staff, besides the 
clerical and accounting force and others. 

Contact is maintained with the different in- 
dustries through the industry conferences as 
well as the individual manufacturers, so that 
the promptest recognition may be given to 
changes or improvements in a product which 
its effectiveness or lessen its 





will increase 
hazards. 

Where their field is touched, active co-opera- 
tion is maintained with the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Bureau of Mines, as well as the Federal Specifications Board, 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, the American 
Society of Testing Materials, the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the U. S. Department of Commerce and other Federal, 
State and Municipal commissions. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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By GRAHAM C. WELLS, President 


HE National Association of Life Underwriters had its 

beginnings in 1870 in Cincinnati, where Colonel Chaun- 

cey M. Ransom, later editor of The Standard, began his 
efforts to organize the life insurance agents of the country and 
eventually, almost two years after, succeeded in forming the 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association, the organization of 
which was closely followed by that of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion. These two bodies united in 1873 as the Ohio Associa- 
tion, and much good was accomplished by them before they 
finally disbanded in 1878. The officers had tried to entirely 
reform the business in one fell stroke, and, 
as might be expected, met with too strong 
opposition. 

No further activity is recorded until 1883, 
when, in Boston, Colonel Ransom again 
backed the movement, and in his office the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association was 
organized, this being the first permanent 
Association, which has lasted to this day. 
In 1886, J. C. Bergstresser, editor of The 
Insurance World, succeeded in duplicating 
Colonel Ransom’s work, and thus the sec- 
ond permanent local organization was ef- 
fected at Pittsburgh. By 1890 there were 
seventeen such associations in the field be- 
tween Kansas City and Boston. 

It was Colonel Ransom also who took the 
initiative in forming the National Associa- 
tion by calling delegates to his office in Boston from the ex- 
istent local organizations. At the historic Parker House in Bos- 
ton the present organization was founded in June, 18go. 

The original purpose was to reform the field practices of 
life insurance agents and companies, which were at that time 
scandalous, to say the least. Rebating was a common practice, 
as was also twisting, and the scramble for business was con- 
ducted with but scant regard for ethics. The first great ac- 
complishment, therefore, of the Association was to secure the 
passage of anti-rebate laws of a drastic nature. Naturally 
enough the first of them was enacted in Massachusetts, in 
1887,antedating the formation of the National Association 
by some three years. By 1897 similar, and in some cases 
stronger, laws had been enacted in twenty States, and since 
then they have been placed upon the statute books of forty-six 
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States. This by no means meant that rebating was then, or 
is even now, entirely wiped out, but the practice is so limited 
now as to be of relatively small moment. The local and 
national associations are constantly investigating every case 
reported to them, so that the way of the rebater is exceedingly 
thorny and an agent needs be clever indeed to succeed at it 
very long without facing justice. 


GRowTH IN MEMBERSHIP 
The early growth of the National Association was slow but 
steady up to 1897, at which time there were 
thirty member locals with a total enrollment 
of something over 1300 agents. The de- 
moralization of the business which set in 
about that time all but wrecked the organ- 
ization, so that in 1898 the membership had 
decreased to about 950, with a loss of seven 
From that time until 1905 the 
officers worked unceasingly for growth, and 


local bodies. 


each president was forced to travel many 
Dis- 
couraging as conditions were, this eventually 
had its effect, so that in 1905 there were 45 
local association members .with an enroll- 
ment of over 2000 agents. In 1906 the tide 
definitely turned and the Association gained 
strength very rapidly, it now having 14,000 
members. It is estimated that the organized 
agents write about 85 per cent of the life insurance written in 


thousands of miles at his own expense. 


the United States. 

The National Association took a very prominent part in the 
far-reaching developments of 1906. Disappointed, through no 
fault of their own, in an effort to allay the fears of the policy- 
holders by a great national dinner in Washington, at which 
President Roosevelt was to have been the chief speaker, the 
officers nevertheless secured such recognition that they were 
called to take an official part in the Chicago Conference of that 
year and their statements there won great consideration. The 
agents succeeded in modifying the recommendations of the 
Committee of Fifteen and were later of great aid in securing 
the passage of such of the legislation as was deemed prac- 
ticable. Since that time the Association has taken an active 
interest in legislative matters, particularly in opposing bills 
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which would in any way adversely affect the interests of policy- 
holders. A noteworthy example was the successful last-min- 
ute intervention of the Association in the matter of the Federal 
income tax law, which originally included a tax upon policy- 
holders’ dividends. A very considerable sum of money was 
saved to the policyholders at that time. 


Tue New Lire INsuRANCE AGENT 

The National Association, as now developed, represents a 
strong organization which has, relatively 
speaking, brought about almost ideal work- 
ing conditions for the agent. It has now 
turned its attention to greater fields, leaving 
the task of upholding its past accomplish- 
ments largely to standing committees and to 
the executive secretary’s office. For some 
years past it has been endeavoring to edu- 
cate the agent to a point at which he will be 
able to render maximum service to his clien- 
tele. Enormous strides have been made in 
that direction, so that to-day the life insur- 
ance agents are rapidly approaching a time 
when they will be classed as semi-profes- 
sionals upon whom the public will lean for 
advice much as they do upon men in any 
other professional class. The National As- 
sociation early recognized the fact that a 
large proportion of life insurance was being 
sold merely for the commissions and with no real thought of 
its appropriateness to the buyer thereof. It was a condition 
which failed utterly to inspire public confidence in the life 
insurance agent. In large measure he was regarded as a 
peddler who, by sheer persistence, now and then made a sale. 
The Association, therefore, took up the task of educating its 
members, to the end that public confidence might be enhanced 
and sales of life insurance increased. 

As a result of this foresight the meetings of both the Na- 
tional and local Associations have become educational forums, 
routine business having been relegated to the background. The 
National Association and many of the local bodies have ex- 
ecutive offices presided over by a paid secretary, from whence 
and by whom the business is transacted. The annual conven- 
tion of the National Asso- 
ciation is conducted en- 
tirely as a forum, prac- 
tically no set speeches be- 
ing allowed. New forms 
of coverages are thor- 
oughly discussed and _ par- 
ticular emphasis is placed 
upon the value of them to 
the public and their appli- 
cation to special cases. 
Specific cases are outlined 
and the needs of the case 
discussed by experts. By 
this means thousands of 
agents have been shown 
proper methods of so 
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serving their clientele that the maximum of coverage can be 
sold with the maximum of satisfaction resulting. The enor- 
mously increased sales of life insurance during the past few 
years is mute evidence of the public’s recognition of the value 


of this work. 


THE SALEs ConGREss IDEA 

It was soon discovered that the National conventions could 
never hope to draw more than a relatively small proportion 
of the membership to its meetings, many of 
the smaller agents being unable to afford the 
expense connected with attendance thereat, 
This condition resulted in the promotion of 
one-day sales congresses at convenient cen- 
ters in the various States, these congresses 
being given over entirely to educational pro- 
grams. They were successful from the start 
and have been the means of bringing into 
the fold many agents who could not have 
been reached otherwise. Most of the con- 
gresses have been attended by one or more 
of the Association’s official family, and the 
programs have been of a uniformly high 
grade. 

The enthusiastic reception of the educa- 
tional idea very soon led the officers of the 
Association to see the need for a definite train- 
ing school for life insurance agents. In co- 
operation with the Association of Life Agency officers, consent 
was gained from the officials of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to start such a school there, and a course was laid 
out. The work included actual selling as well as study. The 
two organizations guaranteed sufficient support, and the guar- 
antee was well warranted, the class having been full since its 
inception. Two classes a year are graduated and exceptional 
results have been attained. The local association in New York 
subsequently started a second similar school in connection 
with New York University, which has been equally successful. 
Summer sessions have been conducted by the faculties of 
these schools at various points with great success. 

The National Association started out to put the business of 
selling life insurance upon as high an ethical plane as possible. 
It has accomplished great 
things in that direction 
and, although 
mains to be done, ut may 
be truthfully said any 
member of the Association 
can be relied upen to give 
faithful and honest service 
to the public. Twisting 
and rebating have been 
largely eliminated and the 
days of the part-time 
agent are numbered. The 
Association publishes a 
monthly magazine called 
Life Association News, in 
which are gathered the 


much re- 





Rosert L. Jones 
Treasurer 
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best opinions of the day on the various phases of life insurance. 
Within the past year a program of common interest meetings 
has been inaugurated for the local associations. Under this 
system a subject was assigned to each month during the season 
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and every association in the country studied that subject at its 
monthly meeting. The best possible thought on each phase of 
the business touched was thus concentrated. This has resulted 


(Continued on page 58) 


ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST 


3y Emma L. QuacKkEnsBusH, Librarian 


AYTON, Ohio, February 22, 1871, was the scene of a 
meeting of sixteen insurance men from Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Their purpose was to bring into ex- 

istence an association of field men for the development of good 
practices in their business. Major Charles E. Bliven, general 
agent of the Howard Insurance Company and instigator of the 
movement, was called to the chair. The committee which he 
appointed prepared the following resolution: 

Whereas, Certain irregularities obtain among adjusters in the settle- 
ment of losses, among solicitors in authorizing risks, and among local 
agents in procuring business; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the State agents of the Northwest, in convention 
assembled, recognizing our position as subordinates, disclaiming any 
invasion of the jurisdiction of our superiors, and attempting only such 
action as legitimately comes. within the scope of our delegated authority, 
do hereby organize ourselves into an association for the purpose of 
promoting harmony and correct practice in the profession. 

Thus was founded the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest, the only or- 
ganized body of insurance men at that time. 
Fired by Major Bliven’s earnestness and en- 
thusiasm, the Association grew very rapidly. 
Twenty-nine new members were added, and 
five months after the Dayton meeting a sec- 
ond one was held at Indianapolis. 

Thomas R. Weddell of Chicago, in ad- 
fiftieth meeting 
of the Association, described its progress as 
follows: “At the Indianapolis meeting the 
Association began to develop its working 


dressing the anniversary 


policy. Resolutions were adopted opposing 
the turning over of adjustments to local 


agents and insisting that these be made by 
company men, recommending the organiza- 
tion of local boards, and urging increases of rates wherever 
they were found to be inadequate, with the encourage- 
ment of a higher standard of practice. H. H. Walker of 
the Home Insurance Company, offered a resolution which will 
sound strange to the large city agents of to-day, deprecating 
the practice of some companies in paying more than fifteen 
per cent commission, and styling it a mere temporary bid for 
business. That methods have changed little in fifty years is 
shown by the fact that this resolution was tabled. Now it 
would be referred to the large cities committee, which would 
amount to the same thing. 

“The third meeting was held at Detroit, July 17, 1872. In 
the meantime the Chicago Fire had upset everything, put many 
members out of business and caused numerous changes in the 
company connections of the survivors. This disaster empha- 


sized the need of such an association, and many of the strong 





Rosert D. SAFFORD 
Secretary 
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men of the later days made their first appearance at this 
meeting. 

“The growing importance of the Association was recognized 
by a committee from the Board of Fire Underwriters, which 
asked for co-operation in curing the demoralized conditions re- 
sulting from the fire. It was reported that in March the first 
state board had been organized in Ohio, closely followed by 
Michigan and Indiana. Discussions had to do chiefly with 
rates, commissions, adjustments and the necessity of organiz- 
ing field men and agents into state and local boards, for the 
making of rates and the maintenance of good practice. 

“One of the resolutions adopted at this third meeting re- 
quested the National Board to adopt a system of schedule 
rating in place of the flat rates then in force, foreshadowing 
the interest the West has always taken in the schedule system 
of rating. 

“The early meetings were devoted entirely 
to discussions of conditions in the field, with 
important committee reports, but with no set 
papers. In 1873, when R. J. Smith of the 
Traders’ Insurance Company became presi- 
dent, he inaugurated the practice of deliver- 
ing a president’s address, reviewing the gen- 
eral situation. The reading of papers was 
inaugurated in 1875, when Thomas S. Chard 
of the Fireman’s Fund read a paper on 
‘Morals and Moral Hazard as Related to Fire 
Underwriting,’ and Charles Lyman Case one 
on ‘Spontaneous Combustion.’ As legislative 
matters were dropped moré attention was 
paid to the reading of educational papers, and 
for more than thirty years practically the 
present form of program has been followed.” 

In September of 1875, the Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, which city has ever since been the scene of its 
activities. An October date is now favored, and of late years 
the Blue Goose has chosen this time for its annual banquet, 
which takes the place of the Association dinner of the past. 

The first years of the Association wrought many improve- 
ments in the insurance business. The primary element of edu- 
cation is association; so also, through organization is promoted 
a spirit of good-fellowship and confidence. Many reforms 
were instituted in field work. The Association did much to- 
ward elevating the standards of the business and promoting 
higher ideals for the guidance of its members. 

The papers read at the meetings, as published in the forty- 
six volumes of Proceedings, form the most complete collection 
of writings known to the profession, and contain an expression 
of the views of the great men identified with the business since 
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the period of its organization. Nearly every subject in or re- 
lating to the fire insurance business during the past fifty years 
has been covered in these records. They are naturally of in- 
estimable value from an historical standpoint, and will always 
be of great interest to students of the business. 

In referring to the annual meetings of the Association, Mr. 
Weddell has aptly stated: ‘No man who ever came here with 
an open mind and a friendly hand failed to go away enriched 
with information, inspiration and friendships that should make 
his work more effective and his life fuller and happier. A 
careful perusal of all the pub- 
lished proceedings shows that 
no one ever heard anything 
here but advice and inspira- 
tion to do the right thing, to 
tote fair, play an_ honest 
game, stand up for his busi- 
ness, be proud of his connec- 
tion with it, and to educate 
himself to increase his ser- 
vice to his company, the busi- 
ness, and the public interest.” 

An important outgrowth 
of the Association is its fine 
library. This collection of 

Dan T. SMITH books was established 
through gifts from officers 

and members. [or years it was in the charge of R. M. 
Buckman, who kept the books in his office. In 1908, the 
Association rented suitable space for a library and reading 
room, and placed a trained librarian in charge. At that time, 
the collection consisted of some state reports, a few legal 
books and copies of the Proceedings. The library has now on 
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its shelves 6,000 volumes, all classified and indexed, covering 
every phase of the business. Each year thousands of insyr- 
ance men and women make use of its resources free of charge, 
Upon request, books are mailed to field men throughout the 
northwest territory. 

In 1913 the Association established a scholarship in fire pro- 
tection engineering at Armour Institute. This work was re- 
garded as so useful that in 1920 the insurance companies, 
through the Western Actuarial Bureau, the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest, and several other insurance or- 
ganizations, took over and 
enlarged the original plan. 
Twenty-five scholarships each 
year are now available to 
promising students who wish 
to make the insurance busi- 
ness their profession. The 
results have been very grati- 
fying, and there is every in- 
dication that these young 
men with their scientific 
training will be a great credit 
to the insurance profession. 

The Association has served 
a great purpose, and as an 
organization of company 
officials and field men has oc- 
cupied a position of prestige approached by no other insurance 
organization. With dissensions existing between companies and 
groups of companies, it is now the only medium through 
which all elements in the business may be brought together in 
good-fellowship and with the common purpose of bettering 
conditions. 








E. S. Jacozss 
Treasurer 


CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


HE Casualty Actuarial Society was organized Novem- 

ber 7, 1914, as the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical 

Society of America. The present title was adopted 
in May, 1921. 

The object of the society is the promotion of actuarial and 
statistical science as applied to the problems of casualty and 
social insurance by means of personal intercourse, the presen- 
tation and discussion of appropriate papers, the collection of 
a library and such other means as may be found desirable. 

There are two grades of membership in the society: Fel- 
lowship and associateship. Admission to either grade may be 
by election or by examination. The examinations are held on 
the first Wednesday and Thursday in May of each year. 
There are two parts each in the examinations to become an 
associate and to become a fellow. Applications for examina- 
tion must be received by the secretary on or before March 1 
of each year. 

The membership of the society consists of actuaries and 
statisticians who are connected with the principal casualty 
companies in the United States and Canada who hold positions 
as the actuary, the statistician or as an executive officer of the 
company with which they are connected. The society has a 
total membership of 234, which consists of 155 fellows and 


79 associates. The society has several fellows and associates 
who are women. 

The first president was Dr. I. M. Rubinow, elected in 1914 
and 1915; the second, James D. Craig, elected in 1916 and 
1917; the third, Joseph H. Woodward, elected in 1918; the 
fourth, Benedict D. Flynn, elected in 1919; the fifth, Albert H. 
Mowbray, elected in 1920 and 1921; the sixth, Harwood E. 
Ryan, elected in 1922; the seventh, William Leslie, elected 
in 1923. 

The tenth annual meeting of the society was held in New 
York on November 16, 1923. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, William Leslie, general manager, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, New York; vice-president, G. F. 
Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, New York; vice-president, 
Edmund E. Cammack, vice-president and Actuary, Aétna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, 
Richard Fondiller, consulting actuary, Woodward, Fondiller 
& Ryan, New York; editor, Olive E. Outwater, assistant 
actuary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York; librarian, Edward R. Hardy, assistant 
manager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange, New York. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


By C. M. Gopparp, Secretary 


REVIOUS to 1882, except in a few of the larger cities, 
no uniform method of distributing the cost of fire insur- 
ance according to the relative hazard of risk had been 

used to any extent in the New England States, and the average 
loss ratio for these States for the previous three years was 
over 65 per cent, and in addition to this the loss ratio had been 
steadily increasing while the average rate of premium had re- 
mained at a standstill, and the expense ratio had not de- 
creased. 

During the year 1882, informal conferences of company field 
men had been held, especially in relation to two classes of risks, 
jewelry factories and paper mills, which had produced very ex- 
cessive losses, making the classes extremely unprofitable. 

These informal conferences resulted in a permanent organi- 
zation on January 6, 1883, of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, whose objects as set forth in its 


and the insuring public, and it is believed that this is one of the 
chief reasons accounting for such success as the Exchange has 
achieved, and also for the fact that the New England States 
have been very free from antagonistic legislation. The Ex- 
change has always endeavored to have its operations frankly 
open to the public and to State authorities, and to endeavor to 
carry these operations forward in such a way as to command 
the respect and confidence of the public as well as of the com- 
panies. 

It has been a compliment to the Exchange and also of great 
advantage to its operations that so many of its members have 
from time to time been called from the New England field to 
executive positions in the home offices of the companies, thus 
bringing to the home offices full and complete information as 
to the desires and methods under which the Exchange operates, 

and the reasons therefor. That companies 





constitution were to be “the systematic inter- 
change of information and_ co-operation 
among field men, which has heretofore been 
effected only by accidental meetings and by 
correspondence.” 

It will readily be seen that this is not the 
opportunity to chronicle a detailed history of 
the progress of the Exchange year by year 
during the forty-one years of its existence, 
but rather we must confine ourselves to a brief 
statement of some of the principal things 
which have been accomplished looking toward 
the betterment of the business from all points 








have also appreciated the value of Exchange 
training of its employees is clearly shown by 
the large number of such employees who have 
been drafted into company work; and while 
this recognition is very highly appreciated as 
a compliment to our office staff, there are 
times when we feel almost as though these 
compliments were extended to us more fre- 
quently than was conducive to our well being, 
and that we could well afford to dispense with 
some of them. 

In a recapitulation of some of the more 
important activities which have gradually be- 








of view. It is very certain, however, that the 
small group of men present at the first meet- 
ing in 1883 “builded better than they knew,” 
and never realized in the slightest degree that the organization 
then born, whose work was carried on by an office force of 
four or five, would ever develop to its present proportions and 
its one hundred and ninety employees. 

The early work of the Exchange was largely confined to 
organizing Local Boards and rating specifically, by committees 
of field men, the various risks not covered by minimum rates, 
and publishing the same to the agents in the different Local 
Board territories in the form of tariffs. 

Like the experience of all rating organizations, as time 
went on it was found that rating by special agents, if done 
with the promptness and completeness which would be satis- 
factory to agents, could not be continued indefinitely without 
serious interference with company work, and gradually the in- 
spection work was passed over to inspectors employed by the 
Exchange for the purpose, so that at the present time rates 
are made by trained inspectors rather than by the field men of 
the companies, and in a large proportion of the territory this 
1s done without the direct supervision of special agent com- 
mittees, and as time goes on this will be the case throughout 
the whole of our jurisdiction. 

It has always been a fundamental principle of Exchange 
work to encourage and foster intimate relations with agents 


WILLIAM LEVIS 
President 


come a part of the Exchange work, I think 
the following are perhaps the most worthy of 
notice : 

The application of the principle contained in the co-insurance 
clause to all protected specifically rated risks based on the 
principle that because most losses on such risks are partial there 
can be no equitable distribution of the insurance cost without 
knowledge of the ratio of insurance carried-to value at risk; 

The careful handling of the rating of risks protected by 
automatic sprinklers which has been in existence from the 
very early days of the Exchange, because of the realization of 
the fact that the very low rates to which such risks are entitled 
can only be maintained by detailed supervision of the care and 
equipment at the time of its installation and afterwards to 
insure proper equipment and proper maintenance ; 

The gradual development and progress through many inter- 
mediate stages from judgment rating to rating under uniform 
schedules, the only way in which uniform distribution of cost 
throughout the whole territory can be secured. At the present 
time, the Exchange is in the process of rating its entire terri- 
tory under a single schedule known as the analytic system, 
which is replacing not only judgment rates, but also rates based 
on various shorter schedules which have been used in the 
past. 

Uniform rating methods can only be successful when they 
are applied under uniform conditions of policy contract, and 
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the Exchange is now working with other rating organizations 
in the East under uniform rules and forms which have largely 
tended to relieve the frequent criticism of the past that the 
same companies applied different principles to their underwrit- 
ing in different States. 

In fairness to companies, agents and the public, having 
established rates and rules it clearly became the duty of the 
Exchange to use its best efforts to see that these necessary ad- 
juncts to a fair distribution 
of the insurance cost were 
complied with. To accom- 
plish this it was necessary 
that a certain amount of 
supervision should be exer- 
cised over the agents, and 
this has been put into effect 
through the establishment of 
central stamping offices to 
which all daily reports are 
forwarded for approval or 
criticism. The supervision 
has been extended until it 
now covers practically the en- 











C. M. Gopparp 
Secretary 


tire territory. 

Having adopted these rules 
and requirements as to conditions of policy contracts to which 
the published rates applied, it also became the duty of the 
Exchange to render every assistance possible to agents, so that 
compliance might be secured without undue labor on the part 
of the agents, and for that purpose uniform standard policy 
forms for various classes were drafted and are supplied with- 
out cost to all agents in the territory. The demand for these 
forms running into the millions every year would seem to 
indicate that they were a welcome assistance to the agent. 

Recognizing the great value of public protection in reducing 
the fire loss, it has been the effort of the Exchange to render 
every possible assistance to municipalities in connection with 
efficient fire protection and to the end that such extensions and 
improvements as were made might be along a progressive 
course which would not only improve the protection, but also 
result in insurance cost reduction. Through the engineers of 
this department, every city and town is graded on the Fire 
Protection Schedule, from the study of which rate-reducing 
improvements can be formulated just as they can be from rat- 
ing schedules. Cities and towns thus graded fall into various 
classes which determine the minimum dwelling rates, and also 
which determine the basis rate table to be used in connection 
with schedule application. 


Actions ARE CONSERVATIVE 

While it may at times appear that the Exchange, perhaps 
due to the inertia of traditional conservatism, has been slow 
in putting suggested reforms into effect which seemed to be a 
panacea for all the ills of the times, it should also be remem- 
bered that permanent improvement is what is most desired, 
and that possibly the Exchange has avoided, through its con- 
servatism, some of the forward and backward movements, 
which, as the retreat generally exceeds the advance, usually 
result in a retrograde step. So far as the future is concerned, 
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it will be the effort of the Exchange to carry on its work in 
such a way as to equally serve the best interests of the com- 
panies, agents and the insuring public endeavoring to foster 
good practices, to avoid playing favorites or discrimination 
of any kind, and to distribute the cost of insurance fairly so 
that the insured may bear their proper proportion, and the com- 
panies receive reasonable business returns. 

All rating organizations like the Exchange have largely de- 
veloped along the lines of 
rendering to the public ex- 
pert service which will enable 
them, if they so elect, to re- 
duce their insurance cost by 
doing their part to reduce the 
fire loss, because it is a fact 
that if the public as a whole 
will be more careful to avoid 
fires, if municipalities will 
take steps to improve their 
public protection so as to re- 
duce the extent of fires, and 
if the indiviual property 
owner will improve his par- 
ticular risk by removing or 
safeguarding hazards, mate- 
rial reductions in the cost of insurance will be brought about, 
and it is the work of the Exchange to advise and assist in all 
of these directions, and to impress upon the insured that the 
fixing of the rate for his insurance lies largely in his own 
hands. 

This form of service is, I believe, a large part of the duties 
of an organization like the Exchange, although, of course, the 
performance of this duty involves a multitude of details which 
made up the daily routine of rating organizations. 

If the Exchange in the performance of these duties retains 
its own self-respect, there can be no question but what in the 
long run it will also gain the self-respect and confidence of the 
companies and the insuring public; and although it is a much 
easier task to chronicle what has been done rather than to at- 
tempt to outline the work of the future, it would seem to those 
familiar with the Exchange membership and with the way in 
which in critical times they have rallied to its support, exhibit- 
ing a loyalty which at other times was perhaps unexpected, 
there should be no reason why it should not continue in its 
work for many years to come. 














RALPH SWEETLAND 
Assistant Secretary 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from page 55) 


in bringing important up-to-the-minute life insurance develop- 
ments to the attention of every member of the association. 

The officers of the Association are: president, Graham C. 
Wells; vice-presidents, George E. Lackey, Earl G. Manning, 
Edward S. Brashears, Edward Morvick; secretary John H. 
Russell; treasurer, Robert L. Jones; executive secretary, Ev- 
erett M. Ensign; chairman of the executive committee, Ed- 
ward A. Woods. 
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HE Southern Industrial Insurers’ Conference was or- 

ganized in 1910 under the name of Southern Casualty 

and Surety Conference, the present name of the organ- 
ization being proposed by President C. A. Craig of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Company and adopted by 
unanimous vote at the 8th annual meeting in 1917. 

As with similar organizations having to do with the better- 
ment of conditions surrounding the operations of the many 
different kinds of insurance companies, each devoted to its 
own class, this Conference was evolved out of the exigencies 
of the times. There were many new casualty companies being 
promoted in the Southern states, while the conditions affect- 
ing the operations of the older companies, whose principal 
line was health and accident insurance, were decidedly chaotic. 
There were, perhaps, as many if not more such companies 
engaged in tearing down the work of others as 
were helping to build business on right lines. 

In recognition of the necessity for action, the 
managing officers of twelve Southern com- 
panies met at Mobile, Ala., in September, 1910, 
and discussed the advisability of getting to- 
gether on some plan of co-operative effort to 
improve the situation. H. D. Huffaker, then 
president of the Interstate Life & Accident 
Company, of Chattanooga, was made tem- 
porary chairman. A committee was appointed 
to meet at Birmingham the following month for 
the purpose of drafting a constitution and by- 
laws, and instructed to report at Atlanta on 
November 10, at which time the first regular 
meeting was to be held. The announcement of 
the action of the meeting at Mobile attracted 
wide attention, and applications for membership in the proposed 
organization soon more than doubled the original prospective 
membership. 

At the Atlanta meeting M. D. Johnson, then president of 
the Peninsular Casualty Company of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
elected president, with H. D. Huffaker vice-president, and 
C. J. Goodman secretary-treasurer. An executive committee 
was selected from among the most active officials of the re- 
spective companies and the Conference was a going associa- 
tion with bright prospects for effectively meeting the situation 
on account of which it was organized. 

The second annual meeting was held at Memphis, Tenn., 
and if there was a lingering doubt in the mind of any one 
over the future success of the organization it was entirely 
wiped out on that occasion. A strong paper on Co-operation, 
which was unanimously indorsed, was a feature of that meet- 
ing. It precipitated an extended discussion, the trend of which 
was that a way had been found which would lead to pros- 
perity and substantial growth as against previous methods 
that had caused trouble and unnecessary expense of operation. 
The original officers were re-elected at the Memphis meeting. 

The third annual meeting was held at Dallas, Texas. By 
this time the Conference had attracted nation-wide attention. 
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3y E. T. Burr, Secretary and Treasurer 


The old Detroit Conference, now the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference, was sufficiently interested in the 
youngster to send one of its strongest men to the Dallas meet- 
ing for the purpose of bringing about a merger with the 
older and larger association. In executive session the South- 
ern Conference voted unanimously against the proposal. At 
this meeting, Vice-President Huffaker was advanced to the 
presidency. 

The fourth annual meeting was held at New Orleans, at 
which the main discussions were all centered on ways and 
means for perpetuating the organization. The suggestion of 
a monthly pamphlet to be known as the “Conference News” 
was made by President Huffaker, and was then adopted by 
the Conference. The spirit of co-operation at New Orleans 
seemed to dominate the word and action of every one in 
attendance. The interest was intense, so much 
so that when in order for a movement to 
adjourn no such motion was forthcoming. One 
by one those present quietly left the convention 
room. That meeting has never adjourned. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Conference 
was called to order by President Huffaker, who 
had been re-elected by a standing vote at New 
Orleans. He had shown great earnestness and 
capacity as a presiding officer. It was at Signal 
Mountain that a second attempt was made to 
merge the Conference with its big Northern 
competitor. C. H. Boyer was the plenipoten- 
tiary extraordinary from the North on this 
occasion. The only result of his effort was that 
his company became a member of the Con- 
ference—the first northern company to join. 
At the Signal Mountain meeting, A. B. Langley, vice-president 
of the Carolina Life of Columbia, S. C., was made president. 

The Conference seemed now to have found itself. An at- 
mosphere of confidence was in evidence on all sides. The 
leaders had successfully met two distinct efforts to eliminate 
it as an independent organization, holding that peculiar con- 
ditions in the South demanded its existence. A wonderfully 
interesting meeting, the sixth annual, was held at Asheville, 
N. C., and Chas. E. Clarke, the new president of the Peninsu- 
lar Casualty Company of Jacksonville, Fla., was made presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The year proved to be one of 
constructive progress, and at the seventh annual meeting, 
which was held at Richmond, Va., President Clarke was 
elected to succeed himself. At the eighth annual meeting, 
which was held at Columbia, S. C., President Clarke was 
again elected to succeed himself. It was at the eighth annual 
meeting that, at the proposal of President Craig of the Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Company, the Conference 
voted to change its name from Southern Casualty & Surety 
Conference to Southern Industrial Insurers’ Conference. This 
was done on account of the fact that the membership had 
become composed almost entirely of companies writing life, 
health and accident insurance on the industrial plan. Some of 
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them have since established ordinary life departments, which 
are developing rapidly. 

The ninth annual meeting was held at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and was presided over by President C. P. Orr of the Southern 
Life & Health Insurance Company of Birmingham, Ala., on 
account of the illness of President Clarke. It was war time, 
and the main purpose of the meeting was to hold the organ- 
ization intact. President C. A. Craig, of the National Life 
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& Accident Insurance Company, was elected president of the 
Conference, and it was decided to hold the tenth annual meet- 
ing at Nashville, Tenn. Under President Craig’s administra- 
tion the Conference made substantial, in fact remarkable, prog- 
ress in spite of war conditions which depressed the whole 
world at that time. Many measures which were helpful to 
the Conference companies, and others as well, were put into 
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THE WESTERN INSURANCE BUREAU 


3y RupoLtpH BeLcuer, General Manager 


HE Western Insurance Bureau was formed in April, 

1910, of companies which at that time were not mem- 

bers of any organization, the first meeting being held 
in Chicago at the old Grand Pacific Hotel. E. G. Halle of the 
Germania Fire Insurance Company, now the National Liberty 
Insurance Company, was elected president, and G. H. Batch- 
elder of the Delaware and Reliance Insurance Companies, 
secretary. 

The organization was first composed of twenty-nine mem- 
bers, which were the following companies : 

Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y.; American, Newark; Ameri- 
can National, Boston, Boston, Mass.; Camden Fire, Camden, 
N. J.; Concordia, Milwaukee; Delaware; Dubuque Fire and 
Marine, Dubuque, Iowa; Firemen’s, Newark; Farmers and 
Merchants ; German, Peoria; Germania, New York; Insurance 
Company of the State of Illinois; Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania; Jefferson; Michigan Commercial; Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, Milwaukee; Northwestern National, Mil- 
waukee; National Union, Pittsburgh; Old Colony, Boston; 
Prussian National; Reliance, Philadelphia; Rochester German ; 
Security of New Haven; Spring Garden; Western of Pitts- 
burgh; Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn. 

The Western Insurance Bureau was formed on a platform 
known as “The Declaration of Principles,’ as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

In the formation of this Bureau, its members declare that the objects 
which they seek to accomplish are as follows: 

1. Organization—To better conditions in the insurance business as 
relating to the interests of the insuring public; to conserve and promote 
the interests of its company members and of the agents representing 
them, recognizing that the agents are an integral part of their busi- 
ness; to secure rules and plans for the proper regulation of the prac- 
tices of the business; but in the furtherance of all its aims the right 
of each individual company to free and independent action is to be 
abridged to the least possible extent compatible with the purposes of 
this organization as herein stated. 

2. Reduction of Fire Waste——To reduce as much as possible the fire 
waste by 

(a) The elimination of unnecessary hazards. 

(b) Improvements in the construction of buildings and in the better- 
ment of building laws. 

(c) Adequate protection through inspection and the best known ap- 





pliances. 

This will serve the double purpose of reducing the aggregate of the 
losses which the companies are called upon to pay, and bring about a 
reduction in the cost of the insurance tax to the public. 

3. Elimination of Discrimination in Rates——While this Bureau, where 
contrary to law, has no jurisdiction (nor does it seek it) over the mak- 


ing or maintaining of rates, directly or indirectly, it nevertheless de- 
clares against unjust discrimination in such rates and (except where 
legally prohibited from acting) it will in every way aid in preventing 
such discriminations and in arriving at equitable rates of premiums, 
through a system of schedule and minimum ratings, whereby the cost 
of fire insurance may be equitably distributed amongst all classes of 
manufacturers, merchants, private householders and others. Where not 
contrary to law, this Bureau has jurisdiction over rates and may enforce 
upon its members the maintenance of any rate adopted by the Bureau, 
and may through action of its Executive Committee enforce penalties 
upon its members for failure to comply therewith. 

4. Reduction in Expenses—To eliminate excessive and unnecessary 
expenses and other abuses which tend to abnormally increase the cost 
of the conduct of the business. 

5. Losses and Information.—To co-operate in the adjustment of losses 
and interchange of experience as to the origin of fires, and all other 
matters which may be of mutual interest and benefit to its members 
and their agents and to the insuring public. 


The Western Insurance Bureau has increased materially in 
strength and membership since its organization, and now has 
a membership of one hundred and five companies. It has sev- 
eral important auxiliary associations, namely, the Western 
Inter-Reinsurance Bureau, Western Sprinklered Risk Associa- 
tion, Western Improved Risk Association and Underwriters 
Adjusting Company. 

At a recent meeting of the Western Insurance Bureau, the 
following was also adopted as an expression of the principles 
of the organization: 

The Western Insurance Bureau was formed to further the principles 
of co-operation and fundamentally to be helpful to its membership and 
their local representatives; to afford counsel and protection and gener- 
ally to foster good practices in our business. 

With respect to our local agents the Bureau voiced its feeling of 
obligation in these words—“To our agents: Without whose intelligent 
and conscientious co-operation and labor our business would necessarily 
be confined within narrow limits, and who are entitled to the fullest 
consideration in all matters of mutual interest.” 

Above all else the Bureau stands for Co-operation, the flower and 
fruitage of intelligent industry and persistent effort. To all the ques- 
tions affecting our common business which arise in the minds of state 
officials, the local agents or the property-owning public from whom we 
derive our income we shall give exhaustive and generous, and, we 
trust, wise consideration. 


The present officers of the Western Insurance Bureau, 
elected at the annual meeting held in May, 1924, at Briarcliff 
Manor, New York, are as follows: Waite Bliven, president; 
W. H. Stevens, vice-president ; Benjamin Auerbach, secretary; 
I. S. Danforth, treasurer; C. E. Mann, assistant treasurer; 
Rudolph Belcher, general manager; M. A. Scholbe, manager. 
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Compiled by Henry D. Appteton, Deputy 


HE National Convention of Insurance Commissioners is 

a voluntary organization of the commissioners, super- 

intendents and other officials who, by law, are given 
charge of insurance matters in the various states, territories, 
and the District of Columbia. The Convention has been in 
existence for over half a century, its first meeting having been 
held in New York City, beginning May 24, 1871. This meet- 
ing was the result of a communication addressed to the officers 
of the various states charged with the administration of the 
laws relating to insurance by Hon. George W. Miller, then 
Superintendent of the New York Insurance Department. 

Superintendent Miller clearly recognized the need for co- 
operation between the various State Insurance Departments. 
In his first report issued in April, 1870, the following state- 
ments appear: 

The history of insurance, with and without govern- 
mental supervision, seems already to have well settled 
its great utility. The multiplication of state depart- 
ments may occasion some inconvenience and additional 
labor to the companies, but it is hoped that a spirit of 
enlightened liberality will characterize the action of 
both the legislative and executive branches of the 
several state governments, which will result in pro- 
ducing that uniformity, reliability, and confidence 
which it is so desirable should exist in regard to the 
great insurance interests of the country. 

The first session is discussed in Superin- 
tendent Miller’s report for 1871. 

The session of May, 1871, was really in a 
class by itself, as the program was most ambi- 
tious and the gathering particularly illustrious. 
Nine days were taken up with papers and dis- 
cussion, and with the commissioners were pres- 
ent and actively participating the shining lights 
of insurance theory as well as supervision. Among a score 
of actuarial experts and students were Prof. W. H. C. Bartlett, 
William Barnes, D. P. Fackler, Sheppard Homans, Dr. T. S. 
Lambert, Cornelius Walford and Elizur Wright. 

In his 1872 report Superintendent Miller embodied a state- 
ment that had been addressed to the executive committee of 
the Life Insurance Companies, setting forth the concrete re- 
sults of the two sessions of the Convention held in May and 
October, 1871. Superintendent Miller’s statement reads as 
follows: 


lo the executive committee of the Life Insurance Companies: 
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President 


Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


Gentlemen: Your letter, inquiring as to the results already attained 
through the organization of the National Convention, is at hand; and 
in reply, I will briefly state as follows: 


WHAT THE NATIONAL CoNVENTION HAs ACCOMPLISHED 

1. It has recognized and adopted the principle that there should be 
reciprocity between the States in insurance legislation and uniformity 
in bureau regulations. 

2. It has caused the adoption of a uniform blank statement by a 
considerable number of the States. 

3. It has recommended, with every prospect of securing its general 
enforcement throughout the United States (with the present exception 
of two or three States), the adoption of the same basis, principles and 
system in the valuation of life policies. 

4. It has secured the adoption, by nearly every State insurance office, 
of the certificates of other State officers as to the solvency of insurance 
companies of all kinds. 

5. It has established the principle of a deposit of securities by com- 
panies only in the State wherein they are chartered. 

6. It has secured the passage, wholly or in part, of 
a reciprocal general statute in Maryland, Minnesota 
and other States, with the reports of the delegates 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island and Wisconsin of 
progress made by the bill in one or both branches of 
their respective Legislatures, and in most cases the 
strong probability of its passing at the coming ses- 
sions, in case the work of the Convention is continued. 

7. It has taken the preliminary steps toward organ- 
izing a joint commission of insurance officials, presi- 
dents of companies and actuaries, to compile a new 
United States Mortality Table from the experience of 
all the companies. 

Although coming to the Convention, each with pre- 
conceived opinions and with divergent views, yet the 
discussions there have tended to bring them into a de- 
gree of harmony with each other of which they had 
no idea when they entered upon their labors. Considering the magni- 
tude and degree of the interests at stake, the vast field over which they 
were scattered, and the apparent conflict of interests of the different 
States and Legislatures, and of the officers who represented them, the 
progress made thus far toward simplicity, uniformity, and reciprocity 
has far exceeded any reasonable expectations. What has already 
been accomplished, in simplifying and rendering uniform the questions 
propounded by the different States to the insurance companies, in call- 
ing for their annual reports, in reducing the expenses of taxation and 
in the lightening of other burdens upon the insurance companies, has 
far outweighed the labor and expense to which the companies have 
been put by the Conventions already held. 

In its meetings the National Convention has brought to- 
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gether the supervising officials from all parts of the United 
States, each bringing his own ideas into conferences where 
local and sectional opinions are compared, analyzed, and, in 
many cases, equalized. Such conferences are productive of 
immense good not only to the insurance interests of the United 
States which have to deal with supervising officials, but also 
to such officials themselves. The addresses which have been 
delivered before the Convention, the large majority of which 
were prepared by the supervising officials, contain much that 
is good, much that is instructive and of real assistance. No 
one supervising official in preparing an address can fully cover 
the entire field in any particular phase of any branch of in- 
surance without the assistance of other commissioners and 
superintendents. After such an address has been delivered, it 
is thoroughly discussed and criticized by the supervising off- 
cials of other states. Asa result, the material which has been 
thus developed and which for the most part appears in the 
Proceedings of the Convention forms an excellent basis for 
future reference and action. 

At the fiftieth session of the Convention, 
held in Hartford, Conn., in 1919, the Hon. 
Burton Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut and formerly Presi- 
dent of the Convention, suggested that the 
Proceedings covering the first fifty sessions 
be properly indexed by the Convention, and 
that the index be printed for distribution. 
The work was not undertaken by the Conven- 
tion, but later it was Mr. Mansfield’s privilege 
to present to the Convention through its ex- 
ecutive committee an index such as he had in 
mind. This index was prepared under the 
supervision of H. Pierson Hammond, assistant 
actuary of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
who was for many years actuary of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department and active in 
the councils of the Convention. It is unfortunate, however, 
that all of the proceedings of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners have not been published. The pro- 
ceedings of the first and second sesssions held in 1871 were 
published in two volumes, but the proceedings between the 
years 1874 and 1888 were not published. Nevertheless, the 
above index covers the important addresses and matters which 
came before the Convention between the years 1874 and 1888 
as the same appeared in the insurance press during the years 
of this interval, as well as the matters published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention which were printed. 

The frequent meeting of supervising officials in such an 
organization as the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners emphasizes in the United States the need for harmony, 
co-operation, uniformity, both in laws and practice, and a clear 
understanding of each other’s problems. Great advances have 


been made in simplicity, uniformity and reciprocity, as a direct 
result of these conferences. It is natural and logical that mat- 
ters submitted to the Convention in large measure find their 
solution through committees to which important questions are 
referred, and it is to the reports of such committees that one 
must look for real progress in supervision in the United States. 

About fifteen years ago the Convention appointed a committee 
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Thursday 


on examinations. Since that time this committee has usually 
designated the states which have participated in the joint 
examinations of companies. This procedure has eliminated 
abuses which had crept into the system of examinations and has 
raised the work to a higher plane, greatly to the satisfaction of 
the supervising officials and companies generally. 


Unirorm HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONTRACTS 

There developed a few years ago, as the result of joint exami- 
nations made under the advice of one of the committees of the 
Convention, a necessity for uniformity in health and accident 
contracts. The analysis and co-ordination of health and acci- 
dent contracts was in itself a large undertaking, but it was 
accomplished through the co-operation of the insurance depart- 
ments which later resulted in laws prescribing standard pro- 
visions for health and accident policies. The industrial health 
and accident business has been greatly improved since the in- 
vestigations of 1911 and actions following them. These re- 
sults constitute a great achievement and are in themselves a 
sufficient excuse, if any excuse be needed, for 
the existence at that time of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners and 
its Committee on Examinations. 

The matter of special deposits as required 
of various insurance carriers was for many 
years a bone of contention between the com- 
panies and the insurance officials—and even 
between the insurance officials themselves. 
The result of this discussion was uniformity 
of action in regard to such deposits. Many 
additional examples could be cited which 
would illustrate the value of such co- 
operation, 

Prior to 1902 the annual statement blanks 
used by the various states were not uniform 
or co-ordinated. The Committee on Blanks 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners has 
for many years given careful and painstaking study to the 
development of the annual statement blanks for all classes of 
companies; and while perfection in a matter of this kind can 
hardly be hoped for, nevertheless great progress has been 
made in‘ obtaining uniform blanks throughout the United 
States. 


LIABILITY RESERVES 

Twenty years ago the necessity for uniform loss reserves 
for liability insurance became apparent and this matter was re- 
ferred to committees for consideration. Later, with the advent 
of Workmen’s Compensation in the United States, the necessity 
for appropriate, uniform and adequate compensation loss re- 
serves also became apparent. As a result of the co-operation 
of the supervising officials in the National Convention, we have 
in some states a uniform liability loss reserve law and in many 
other states requirements equivalent to law, the results of which 
have been very beneficial. Practically all states accept the 
liability and compensation loss reserves calculated upon formu- 
las developed by committees of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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BUREAU OF PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH UNDERWRITERS 


By Joun E. Anern, Chairman 


OR several years prior to the autumn of 1914, there had 
been a growing feeling among the prominent accident 
and health insurance underwriters that an organization 

should be created to look after the special interests of that line 
of business. This feeling finally took the form of a convic- 
tion: and at the fourth annual convention of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, held at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
September 22 to 25, a resolution was adopted asking the execu- 
tive committee of that Association to take the matter under 
consideration. At its first meeting (October 7, 1914) held 
after the convention, that committee took the matter under ad- 
visement, decided that such an organization ought to be formed 
and appointed an organization committee of five as part of a 
preparatory plan of organization and to call a meeting of the 
companies for that purpose. The chairman of that committee 
was William BroSmith, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Travelers Insurance Company. His committee held a 
meeting at Hartford, Conn. (November 4, 1914) and on No- 
vember 5 of the same year reported back to 
the executive committee a draft of a pro- 
posed constitution, This constitution was 
presented at a general meeting of all the 
companies doing a personal accident and 
health insurance business, which was held at 
Hotel Astor, New York City, December 8, 
1914. Seventeen of the most prominent of 
the accident and health insurance companies 
were represented at this organization meet- 
ing, which was presided over by H. G. B. 
Alexander, with F. Robertson Jones acting 
as secretary. 

This was the birth of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters. 
The constitution was adopted and was signed 
by the seventeen companies represented. A 
governing committee of nine was elected, of 
which Walter C. Faxon, vice-president, ’ 
‘Etna Life Insurance Company, was chair- 
man. I’, Robertson Jones was appointed secretary-treasurer. 


OBJECTS 

The objects of the Bureau are to promote good will, har- 
mony, confidence and co-operation between the members, to 
devise and give effect to measures for the protection of their 
common interests, to observe the amenities that should exist 
between companies and to afford to members, to legislators and 
to legitimate inquiries any and all information which may assist 
in forming a sound public opinion upon accident and health 
underwriting. 

So reads the Constitution ; and during the nearly ten years of 
its existence, none can say that those objects have not been uni- 
formly striven for. The efforts to secure them have met with 
amore than fair degree of success. 

The work of the Bureau from its organization up to the 
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present has been done through voluntary committees of repre- 
sentatives of member companies who have served without 
charge and have accomplished their monumental and valuable 
work at a minimum cost. The “Standing Committees” are as 
follows: Governing Committee (elected at each annual meet- 
ing), Committee of Five on Statistics (appointed originally by 
the chairman of the governing committee at the meeting of that 
committee held December 8th, 1914, and reappointed annually 
from that date), Committee on “Standard Manual and Uniform 
Classification of Risks” (appointed originally by the chairman 
of the governing committee at a meeting of that committee held 
December 26, 1915 and reappointed annually since that date. 
This committee was taken over from the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—which in turn in- 
herited it from the International Association of Accident Un- 
derwriters, Actuarial Committee on Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health Statistics (authorized by a special meeting of the 
Bureau held June 15, 1921 and appointed by the Chairman of 
the Governing Committee), Auditing Committee. 

Among the special committees that per- 
formed valuable services might be noted the 
following: Various Committees on “Policy 
lorms,” committee of Seven Companies on 
“Rules Concerning Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Costs for Commercial Accident 
committee of Five 


b 


and Health Insurance,’ 
on ““Non-Cancellable Insurance.” 

Upon this committee (appointed at the or- 
ganization meeting) has fallen the brunt of 
the continuous work of the Bureau from its 
organization down to the present. The huge 
tasks that it has performed are best illus- 
trated by the interesting, valuable and in- 
structive reports that it has made to the an- 
nual meeting each vear and by the following 
extremely valuable publications : Occupation 
Code Book, Condensed Code, Personal and 
Health Statistical Plan (Accident Section), 
Personal Accident and Health Statistical 
Plan (Health Section), Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Plan, Combined Health Experience. 

The committee has constantly held in view the securing of 
adequate accident and health insurance statistics for placing 
the business upon a scientific basis. The chairmanship of this 
committee is held by the Travelers Insurance Company, which 
is represented personally by Benedict D. Flynn, secretary of 
that company. 

Committee on Standard Manual and Uniform Classification 
of Risks: This committee shares honors with the committee 
of five on statistics in the continuous amount of hard and val- 
uable work that it has done on behalf of the Bureau. It was 
appointed somewhat over a year later than the latter commit- 
tee—that is to say, at the time when it, with all of its records 
and property, was transferred from the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. The magnitude 
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and value of its work are best illustrated by the various editions 
of the “Standard Manual,” with supplements, that have been 
issued and generally distributed to most of the accident insur- 
ance companies whether members of the Bureau or not. Its 
work has been of very great value in bringing about uniformity 
of the companies as regards classification of risks, etc. The 
chairmanship of this committee is held by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, which is represented personally 
by Arthur P. Woodward, secretary, Accident Department of 
that company. He succeeded John M. Parker, Jr., secre- 
tary, Accident and Liability Department, A*tna Life Insurance 
Company, who for years directed the work of the committee. 

“Actuarial Committee on Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Health Statistics: This committee (together with its parent 
committee on “Non-Cancellable Insurance”) has performed 
extremely valuable services to the business by furnishing data 
and making recommendations which have resulted in clearing 
the vision of the companies as regards this subject. 

It is not possible, in the relatively brief space assigned, to 
go into details as regards the work of the special committees ; 
but it might be in point to cite some of the special subjects that 
have been considered and acted upon, as follows: Reimburse- 
ment of Losses Sustained by the steamship Lusitania, War 
Hazard on the Personal Accident and Health Insurance Busi- 
ness, Beneficiary Insurance, Advertising Financial Statements, 
Standard Provisions for Accident and Health Insurance Poli- 
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cies, Insurance for Aviators, Federal Revenue Legislation, Pre. 
mium Rates, Form of Medical and Surgical Treatment Clause, 
Rules Concerning Acquisition and Field Supervision Costs, for 
Commercial Accident and Health Insurance. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

The membership of the Bureau at present is composed of 
fifty companies—compromising medium-size companies as well 
as most of the large accident and health insurance companies, 
Furthermore, most of the large life insurance companies that 
do an accident and health insurance business are also mem- 
bers—thus tending to bring into harmonious relations prac- 
tically the whole business of the commercial type. As evidence 
of the Bureau’s vitality, it is only necessary to cite the fact that, 
since its organization its membership has become 50 companies, 
The chairman of the governing committee is John E. Ahern, 
secretary, accident department, Travelers Insurance Company; 
while the other members of the governing committee are as 
follows: Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, A&tna Life Insurance Company, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Royal Indemnity Company, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the United States Casualty Company. 
The only other officer of the Bureau is the secretary-treasurer, 
F. Robertson Jones, who has served in that capacity since its 
organization. 


THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ORDER OF THE BLUE GOOSE 


By Joun F, Starrorp, Most Loyal Grand Gander 


HE Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue Goose was 
conceived in fun on the second day of the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Field Club at Green Lake, Wiscon- 

sin, in June, 1906. The day was rainy and a boat ride and ball 
game had been called off following the afternoon business ses- 
sion. A group of congenial State agents—Messrs.| Heller, Sil- 
worth, Golden, Higley, Hilbert, Barney, Philips and Atwater— 
were holding a session in a room of the hotel, when it was sug- 
gested by Messrs. Hilbert and Barney that an organization be 
formed, fraternal in appearance, but in reality one that might be 
brought into being merely for the purpose of initiating three 
new members of the Field Club into the mysteries of some of 
the, to them, unknown underwriting methods of the fraternity. 

The name “Blue Goose” was proposed by Dr. Golden, to 
which the words “Ancient and Honorable Order” were pre- 
fixed at Mr. Hilbert’s suggestion. 

Walter E. Atwater, special agent of the Commercial Union, 
and a man ever ready to give of his time and thoughts in the 
benefiting of his fellow associates, took charge of the ritualistic 
work and had assisting him, if my memory serves me rightly, 
our old friends Mr. Hawxhurst and Mr. Silkworth. It was 
Frank Barney who proposed that Mr. Atwater prepare the 
ritualistic work and give names to the offices. In an hour the 
offices were named and they were exactly as they now appear. 

The initial session or ceremony was held in the great as- 
sembly hall of the Oakwood Hotel and there were in attendance 
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between thirty and forty field men. Mr. Atwater delivered 
the opening address and called for the election of officers, Mr. 
Hilbert acting as temporary chairman. 

Mr. Page placed Mr. Atwater’s name in nomination for the 
most loyal grand gander, and this was seconded by Carroll L. 
DeWitt, then of Chicago, now of New York. In this case 
nomination was equivalent to election and Mr. Atwater was 
duly elected to the chief office. Dr. Golden was elected super- 
visor of the flock and Walter W. Conklin was made grand 
custodian, George Heller was made grand wielder of the goose 
quill and George Roberts grand keeper of the golden goose 
egg. The guards were Lloyd S. Wallace, Charles H. Silkworth, 
M. M. Hawxhurst, Carl E. Hilbert, Robe Bird and Otho E. 
Lane. 

After the election of officers, degrees were conferred upon 
Messrs. George Wright, James Heaney and W. J. Ciscel. Mr. 
Wright, therefore, bears the distinction of being the first 
original gosling to have his pin feathers plucked. 

Immediately after this meeting—or, to be exact, during the 
next week—some of the Wisconsin ganders, who likewise trav- 
eled in Minnesota, brought the news of the meeting at Green 
Lake to the Minnesota field men who were in session at Lake 
Osakis, Minnesota, and in the spirit of fun a charter was wired 
for, which was promptly forwarded, but not before the Wis- 
consin ganders, likewise in a spirit of fun, had obligated the 
Minnesota men to remit the munificent sum of $10 for the 


same. 
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A complete report of the organization of the Minnesota 
Pond was then forwarded to the grand officers in Wisconsin, 
and as it had now become quite evident that there were pos- 
sibilities for a real insurance organization, it was decided to 
issue a call for $2.00 annual dues from the charter members 
of the Wisconsin and Minnesota ponds, and to further the 
Order in so far as it might be decided to do. The original 
$10 received from Minnesota for the charter was spent for 
printing and postage. To this call for annual dues, the ganders 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
responded to a bird, and the 
grand keeper of the golden 
goose egg gathered $134 in 
the egg basket. With such a 
large sum on hand, the grand 
officers were undecided just 
what to do, but eventually 
placed an order for 100 solid 
gold emblems, and then spent 
the balance for a supply of 
stationery and paraphernalia 
necessary to continue the 
work of the organization. 

On one Sunday morning 
in September, 1906, three 
months after the Green Lake 
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Joun F. SrarrorD 
Most Loyal Grand Gander 


gathering, several enthusiastic Wisconsin ganders met in the 
office of the most loyal grand gander and decided to issue a 
call for the first grand gathering of the flock to be held at time 
and place of meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest at Chicago. The call was sent with a nota- 
tion that the object, for the present at least, was purely social, 
and the membership would be 
limited to supervising officials 
and field men engaged in the 
business of fire insurance. 

Innocent and unsuspecting 
goslings from all parts of the 
country submitted their appli- 
cations, with a $3.00 per 
membership fee enclosed. On 
the day of the gathering in 
Chicago 164 applications were 
on file with the Wiscon- 
sin grand nest officers, and on 
Wednesday evening, October 
3, 1906, four classes of five 
goslings each were given their 
first swim in the grand pond, 
and the obligation and instruc- 
tions were given to 164 ganders. This gathering of the flock 
was one long to be remembered by all who were fortunate 
enough to bein attendance. The initiatory work was conducted 
by the officers of the Wisconsin and Minnescia State Ponds, 
and the writer, being on the initiatory team, will long remem- 
ber that especial evening. 

Following the Chicago gathering of the flock applications 
from State ponds for charters and membership were received 
from all parts of the United States and before the close of 
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the year 1906 the Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri- 
Kansas and the Oklahoma ponds were organized and operative. 

As the order grew, we found first one State and then another 
knocking at our doors for admission to this great Order of 
fellowship, until now, at the close of 1923, we find there are 
39 ponds, with a membership of 5,775. 

The work of the grand officers during 1906 was unlimited 
and many serious and perplexing problems were constantly be- 
fore them for consideration. For many weeks the grand offi- 
cers met in special session 
on Sunday mornings to pass 
on applications, issue instruc- 
tions, arrange for installa- 
tions of State ponds and dis- 
pose of many other impor- 
tant matters, and they fully 
appreciated the assistance 
rendered them by the officers 
of the various ponds. 

Up to that time the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of the 
Blue Goose was in reality an 
order for fun, but it was only 
a little later that we began to 
realize just what we were 
actually gathering from our 
close associations and to know something of the real spirit of 
“Good Fellowship” which prevailed and still prevails at each 
meeting of the ponds. It is a fellowship that is bringing closer 





Wirt LEAKE 
Grand Guardian of the Nest 


and closer together men who meet in daily competition and yet 
who can gather on the banks of the ponds and forget all the 
petty strifes and jealousies of business life under the broad, 
sheltering wing of the great 

Blue Goose, whose 
has always been to show us 
the fairer side of life, making 
it the brighter for the sorrows 
that sometimes come, and 
making us all realize the sanct- 
ity of soul and the beauty of 
the grand old art of brotherly 


mission 


love. 

It is something superb 
when, in this busy life of 
ours, men can gather shoulder 
to shoulder and feel that in 
the firm, warm handclasp of 
the brother gander who greets 
him the spirit of “Good 
Fellowship’ is ever present 
and that in the watchword “Tote Fair” there is always the 
strain of the song of affection that has strengthened many a 
man who has felt the weight of sorrow and disappointment. 

We have been scoffed at many and many a time by those 
who did not understand the real meaning of the Blue Goose; 
and yet the scoffer scoffed not at the teachings of the Blue 
Goose, but scoffed at his own conception of it. And one by 
one these scoffers have come to the banks of the pond and 
requested that they be given their first swim in the deep, clear 
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Grand Custodian of the 
Goslings 
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of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest. To 
this meeting come delegates from all the ponds, officers for a 
new year are elected and plans formulated for increasing the 


waters of friendship that have already washed the distrust of 
his fellowmen from out the souls of nearly six thousand true 
and loyal ganders throughout the United States and Canada. 

We have come to realize what it means to go forth into the 
fields of labor and meet the men who wear the little insignia 
of the order, knowing that they will “Tote Fair” and that, 
should sickness or disaster overtake us, every Gander’s good 
right wing will be outstretched to support us and to tide us 
over until we are again able to swim alone. 

The organization centers about the grand nest meet which 
is held in Chicago every fall at the time of the annual meeting 
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scope and usefulness of the organization. At the last grand 
nest meeting, officers were elected as follows: John F, Stafford, 
most loyal grand gander; W. E. Mallalieu, grand supervisor 
of the flock; H. Verne Myers, grand custodian of the gos- 
lings; Wirt Leake, grand guardian of the nest; T. L. Geraghty, 
grand keeper of the golden goose egg; Paul E. Rudd, grand 
wielder of the goose quill. Mr. Rudd has served continuously 
in the latter capacity for many years. 


OF AMERICA 


By Joun T. Hutcuinson, Secretary 


HEN, about fourteen years ago, insurance men awoke 

one morning in Ohio to discover that their casualty 

business had been wiped out almost over night by a 
political tornado, they proceeded to take inventory. 

As they viewed the ruins of what they had worked years to 
build, they saw all other 
business going on as usual. 
The insurance 
windstorm” had _— swept 
away away their compen- 
business 


“state 


sation insurance 
and, although closely inter- 
woven with business get- 
erally, only insurance was 
hit. 

Lack of protection both 
within and from 
without told the — story. 
Other lines of business 
enterprise were better or- 
ganized, better understood 
and better fortified against 
malicious and unjust at- 
tacks. Insurance, not so 
well organized and because of its technical nature, less under- 
stood than any other great business, gave popularity-seeking 
political candidates an opening. In true reform language these 
candidates announced themselves as “one hundred per cent 
for the people.” They said it was time to “clean up”; that 
if half of what insurance men said about each other was 
true they all ought to be put out of business and they pro- 
posed to put them out. 

There was nothing wrong with the insurance business, but the 
average citizen did not know that and the “clean-up” candi- 
dates got the votes, while insurance “got the air.” 


from 
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PURPOSES OF THE FEDERATION 
In order to cure this disease of misinformation and for the 
purpose of preventing further disease and promoting health- 
ful insurance conditions, the Insurance Federation was organ- 
ized. The idea of state monopoly for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance spread like a cholera scourge, and following 





closely upon its heels came the Federation movement. The 
keynote of the organization then was practically the same as 
it is to-day. The present purposes are: 

To bring about a better understanding of the business of insurance 
by the general public, to support legislation designed to safeguard 
and promote the interests of the 
public in relation to insurance 
and to oppose a state or the 
nation becoming an underwriter 
of insurance hazards of any de- 
scription, other than in time of 
war for the protection of sol- 
diers and sailors. The corpora- 
tion shall not, nor 
member or any officer or agent 


shall any 


of the corporation, or of any 
l‘ederation or company member 
in the name of or on behalf of 
any such Federation member, 
contribute to use, either directly 
or indirectly, any money or 
property of the corporation, or 
or of any Federation member, 
for or in aid of any political 
party or organization or for any 
political purpose whatsoever. 
The organization grew 
rapidly and as it grew and insurance men came to appreciate 


the value of co-operation, they began to reach their associates 





Joun T. HutcHINnson 
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in other lines of business. 

First, they sought to prove that their business was an honest 
business, and that they had as much right to object to being 
put out of business by a band of theorizing socialistic advo- 
cates, in the name of a state, as would the groceryman, the 
dry-goods man, the automobile manufacturer, or any other 
person or group conducting a legitimate business. 

They contended that it was the function of a state to pro- 
tect its citizens and their property rather than to confiscate their 
business and destroy their means of livelihood. By the time 
this message began to find response in business circles outside 
of insurance, and help came to them, a number of monopolistic 
state insurance funds had been placed on the statute books as 
laws. 

That curing a disease is more difficult than preventing it is 
attested by the fact that no monopolistic state fund law has 
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been repealed, while some 2,000 bills providing for state in- 
surance of some type have failed of passage since the Federa- 
tion movement began operating with efficiency. North Dakota 
is the only state in which state insurance monopoly has been 
established since Federations began to function. 

People generally have come to know something more about 
insurance and its value to those it serves. They have been 
awakened to the fact that individualism must be preserved if 
our American system of government is to continue. The aver- 
age citizen has a desire for personal liberty; he wants the 
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right to own and control property which he might lawfully 
acquire. He sees that state insurance, which in the beginning 
appeared to be a plan to provide the assured with something 
better, is nothing more nor less than a smoke screen to conceal 
the real purport of the socialistic program for national in- 
dustrialism. Upon being acquainted with the facts he real- 
ized that insurance as conducted by legitimate companies is one 
of the fairest of all lines of business and that voting to destroy 
it would merely pull down the temple upon himself. His 
conclusions are obvious. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 


By Percy H. Evans, President 


HE American Institute of Actuaries was organized at a 

meeting held in Chicago, May 12, 1909, by a number of 

actuaries connected with some thirty Western and South- 
ern companies and five professors of mathematics interested in 
the advancement of actuarial mathematics. The organization 
was incorporated November 10, 1909, as American Institute 
of Actuaries under the II- 
linois corporations act of 
April 18, 1872. 

The American Institute 
began its career with a list 
of forty-two fellows and 
twenty-two associaties. 
Povision having been made 
for contributing member- 
ship by legal reserve life 
insurance companies desir- 
ing to send representatives 
to the meetings, there were 
also twenty-two companies 
so represented at the first 
meeting. At the last meet- 
ing of the Institute, held 
June 12 and 13, 1924, the 
membership had grown to 114 fellows, 73 associates and 121 
contributing (company) members, distributed widely through- 
out the United States and Canada and including a member 
each in Japan, Chile and Mexico. 

In addition to the list of fellows, associates and contributing 
members, the Institute has a large list of students preparing for 
the examinations held annually in April. At the last such 
examination 150 students wrote 357 examination papers 
towards admission as fellows or associates. The examinations 
are twelve in number, eight for admission as associate and four 
in addition for the fellowship degree. The subjects required for 
the several papers are: (1) elementary algebra and plane geo- 
metry, (2) higher algebra, (3) plane trigonometry and analytic 
geometry, (4) finite differences and calculus, (5) accounting 
and interest, (6) theory of probabilities, annuities and insur- 
ances, (7) mortality tables, etc., application of finite differences 
and the calculus, (8) valuation, (9) investigation and gradua- 
tion of mortality experience; elements of statistics; impaired 
lives, disability, (10) problems of distribution, premiums, valua- 
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tion, etc., (11) life insurance accounts, investments, banking and 
finance, laws and regulation, (12) policy forms, history of life 
insurance, pension systems, general application of actuarial prin- 
ciples. Any one desiring more detailed information about the 
course of study for the examinations may obtain from the 
secretary of the Institute, R. C. McCankie, Equitable Life Ins. 
Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa, a copy of the re- 
port of the Educational 
Committee. 
The American Institute 
holds two 
year, the 


of Actuaries 
meetings each 
regular annual meeting be- 
tween May 15 and June 
15, and the second meet- 
ing usuaily in November. 
Original papers are pre- 
sented and discussed, and 
at each session topics for 
informal discussion are 
submitted in advance, thus 
affording the members an 
opportunity to exchange 
views and experience on their current problems of practice. 
The papers and discussions are printed in the “Record,” the 
official publication of the American Institute. Copies may be 
obtained from the secretary. 

The affairs of the Institute are managed by a board of gover- 
nors consisting of the officers, the ex-presidents and six fellows 
elected to serve. The ex-presidents now living and acting as 
members of the board are H. W. Buttolph, O. J. Arnold, J. H. 
Nitchie, C. H. Beckett, Geo. Graham and Lawrence M. Cathles. 
The elected members of the board are Robertson G. Hunter, 
J. G. Parker, J. M. Laird, T. A. Phillips, F. B. Mead and E. L. 
Marshall. The officers elected June 13, 1924, were: president, 
Percy H. Evans; vice-president, L. A. Anderson; secretary, R. 
C. McCankie (Des Moines, Ia.); treasurer, B. J. Stookey; 
librarian, E. R. Carter; editor of the Record, E. G. Fassel. 

The object of the American Institute of Actuaries is to ad- 
vance the science of insurance mathematics and the knowledge 
of the theory and practice of life insurance and related interests 
by associating together persons of like interest. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 


RGANIZED in the year 1882, with a membership of 
some twenty-five companies and at a time when the 
fire insurance business in its territory was completely 

demoralized, the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association has 
attained a present membership of 137 companies and now is 
conceded to be and is recognized as an institution of great 
value. 

The growth of this, the oldest underwriting and rating 
organization in the United States, has been steady over a 
period of forty-two years and, while at first misunderstood, 
with the passage of time the principles for which it contended 
have been recognized as in the best interest of the fire insur- 
ance generally and also as a potent factor in behalf of the 
public at large. 

The objects of this Association, as stated in its Constitution 
and By-Laws, are: 

To encourage the organization of local boards, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient fire departments and 
water supplies ; 

To maintain a bureau for the inspection of risks, and for 
suggesting betterments and methods of construction to de- 
crease fire hazards; 

To maintain a sprinklered risk department and use all legiti- 
mate efforts to secure adoption of sprinkler systems, and fur- 
nish patrons with plans therefor. 

To provide a system of electrical inspection and furnish 
suggestions for proper electrical equipment, wiring, installa- 
tion, etc. 

To suggest proper municipal regulations and ordinances, 
calculated to prevent fire waste and lessen the fire hazard, and 
to furnish municipalities full information on such subjects: 

To inculcate sound principles of underwriting ; the ascertain- 
ment of just and reasonable measurement of hazards, so as 
to prevent unjust discrimination, that property may be insured 
at the minimum cost consistent with safety, and generally to 
promote the interests of insurers and insured; and to control 
the expenses of the business, whereby the cost to the insuring 
public may be reduced to the minimum. 

The territory covered by the South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association includes the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 

The Association holds annual and semi-annual meetings for 
the purpose of transacting its business, although for various 
reasons these meetings have become largely a matter of routine, 
the main business of the Association being transacted by the 
executive committee. Originally its meetings were interspersed 
with addresses and other features and were among the most 
interesting of any held in those days. The enaction and en- 
forcement of anti-compact laws in the South greatly changed 
the character of the Association, however, and present-day 
meetings are executive and strictly confined to business. Prac- 
tically continuously for many years now the annual meeting 
has been held in Atlantic City, in the late spring and has been 
attended by both Northern and Southern executives. 

At the last annual meeting R. N. Hughs, Southern man- 
ager of the Insurance Company of North America, was re- 
elected president for a second term. Other officers include 





George C. Long, Jr., vice-president ; William F. Dunbar, man- 
ager; Joseph I’, Raine, secretary; Charles Van W. Cornell, 
assistant secretary. The executive committee is composed of 
the following: R. N. Hughs, Insurance Company of North 
America; George C. Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford; S, y, 
Tupper, Queen Insurance Company of America; A. R. Phil- 
lips, Great American; E. N. O’Beirne, Automobile Insurance 
Company ; Carroll L. Garnett, Springfield Fire and Marine; E, 
T. Gentry, Fireman’s Fund, Atlanta; E. G. Seibels, South 
Carolina Insurance Company; W. R. Prescott, Hartford Fire; 
J. G. Pepper, Liverpool and London and Globe; A. H. Turner, 
Dowdell Brown, Commercial Union; A. R. Thommasson, North 
British and Mercantile; Charles M. Jerome, W. Ross McCain, 
Atna; Milton Dargan, Royal; S. T. Maxwell, National of 
Hartford. 

The Association maintains offices at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
from there exercises jurisdiction over the following inspection 
bureaus: 

Inspection and Rating Bureau, L. P. Goodwin, 


and rating 

Alabama 
manager, Montgomery, Ala. , 

Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau, J. H. Holmes, man- 
ager, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau, Joseph S. Raine, 
manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

North Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau, Paul B. Hul- 
fish, manager, Raleigh, N. C. 

South Carolina Inspection and Rating Bureau, James R. 
Parker, manager, Columbia, S. C. 

Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau, E. W. Spencer, 
manager, Richmond, Va. 





UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
(Continued from page 52) 

Underwriters’ Laboratories standard specifications and meth- 
ods of testing have been adopted for many articles of these 
organizations who recognize the superior engineering skill and 
thorough methods employed in their preparation. 

In the manufacture of electrical materials, appliances and 
fittings, the Laboratories’ influence has been to make the use 
of electricity safer than any other form of heat, light or power. 


PREPARED NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE 

Another tremendous service in this connection is the part 
Underwriters’ Laboratories has contributed in the preparation 
and revision of the National Electrical Code which is now 
universally used throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The same untiring support has been given the National 
Fire Protection Association in the consideration, discussion 
and adoption of its recommendations covering fire extinguish- 
ing, preventing and retarding devices and the handling and 
use of hazardous materials. These recommendations are al- 
ways used by the Laboratories. 

In short, besides testing, inspecting, listing and labeling, with 
which we are all more or less familiar, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories has always been very active in many other channels 
where the safety of life and property is concerned. 
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3y FRANK R. BELL, President 


HE National Association of Insurance Agents was or- 

ganized for the purpose of promoting proper and con- 

structive ethics in the insurance business and protecting 
the agents in their rights as representatives of both the com- 
panies and the public. 

The reforms in the business for which the National Asso- 
ciation has stood from time to time have all been based upon an 
unselfish desire to promote the general good. A great many 
of the evils existing at its organization in 1896 have been eradi- 
cated through the leadership of the agents. 

Through the National Association the principle has been 
established that the expirations are the property of the agents 
who place the business upon the books; overhead writing, with 
all the evils which it carries, both for the agents and for the 
companies, has been practically if not 
wholly eliminated; and rebating and dis- 
criminatory practices so outlawed as_ to 
render them of rare occurrence. No 
earnest student of insurance will for a mo- 
ment say that these results have not been 
beneficial, have not operated to elevate the 
agency calling, to extend the services of 
indemnity and to increase the prestige of 
both companies and agents. 

The National Association has con- 
demned the indiscriminate appointment of 
many agents for the same company in the 
same territory in the belief that insurance 
should be in the hands of agents who de- 
vote enough time and thought to its pro- 
visions to be able to handle it with judg- 
ment and safety. Underwriters’ annexes 
have been opposed because they make it 
possible for companies to increase repre- 
sentation beyond reasonable limits and offer constant temptation 
to accept incompetent and inexperienced persons as representa- 
tives. The position of the agents on this question has been 
repeatedly approved by many company officials who are con- 
versant with the general situation, and also by nearly all insur- 





ance commissioners. 

In its opposition to the extension cf bank agencies, the Na- 
tional Association has felt that it is rendering a greater serv- 
ice to the public perhaps than to its own members. The co- 
ercive power of a money-lending institution is such that patrons 
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are forced by the circumstances surrounding the great bulk of 
banking transactions to follow the suggestions made by bank 
officials. A man who is borrowing money or becomes in any 
sense obligated to a bank can seldom resist a demand on the 
part of the bank for his insurance. If a bank is writing insur- 
ance, it is in a position to know the dates of policy expira- 
tions and other business secrets of its customers, and there- 
fore, has an unfair advantage over legitimate agents in com- 
petition with them. 


AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS 

Holding that the duties of an insurance agent are so im- 
portant to the companies and to the public as to require a large 
part of any man’s time and study properly to discharge them, 
the National Association feels that it is 
performing a distinct public service in 
undertaking to keep the business in the 
hands of persons who are dependent upon 
it for a living. Their customers thereby 
receive all of the benefits and advantages 
due them. 

The National Association has devoted 
much time to the promotion of agency 
qualification laws. It succeeded in having 
both the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners approve a pro- 
posed uniform qualification bill, and the 
general provisions of this measure have 
been enacted into law in some of the 
states. Beyond question, such laws will 
bring about a better type of service and 
more attention to sound underwriting. 
Where they have been adopted, results 
indicate the wisdom of the movement and prove that companies 
and the public are better and more adequately protected. 


Has UrGED ARBITRATION 
The National Association has urged the policy of confer- 
ence and co-operation as a means of settling all questions that 
arise in the business. Some progress has been made in this 
direction, although inability to bring about peace between 
companies in the Western territory has been a disappointment. 
There was no lack of-conference on the questions at issue, but 
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even though both groups seemed desirous of effecting a set- 
tlement, they found themselves unable to do so. The officers 
of the National Association are not discouraged, however, be- 
cause they believe that even with the apparent lack of results 
in the West there has been established a genuine conviction 
that in the end all interests will best be served through practi- 
cal methods of conference and co-operation. This impression 
is borne out by the fact that all companies have now definitely 
expressed their willingness to co-operate with properly formed 
local boards in the handling of business in communities where 
such organizations exist. 

The National Association has stood for a 
progressive policy of fire prevention, and its 
committees on this work have formulated 
some of the most successful plans that have 
been put into effect. 

While it has not made a definite demand or 
suggestion in connection with the credit evil, 
the national organization has exerted its in- 
fluence wherever possible in hehalf of the 
prompt payment of premiums. 

The National Association has always op- 
posed state insurance or such state control as 
would create confusion in the handling of the 
business of its citizens. It has consistently 
maintained that insurance is a private enter- 
prise, and that entry into it by any depart- 
ment of government is an unwarranted inter- 
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ference with the rights of individuals. The principle is as 
strongly advocated and urged today as it ever was. Practi- 
cally the entire influence of the National and State Associations 
has been thrown against the adoption of the Fitzgerald Mon- 
opolistic Compensation Bill for the District of Columbia. Hun- 
dreds of agents have urged their Congressmen, both in person 
and by letter, to oppose the measure. 

Looking to the future, the National Association hopes to 
strengthen its position against the multiple agency evil and to 
convince the companies that limited representation is practi- 
cal, sensible and beneficial to the companies, the agent and the 
public. It will continue to oppose the exten- 
sion of bank agencies and call attention to 
their unfairness to agents and to property 
owners. A program of practical fire preven- 
tion will be maintained. The effort to es- 
tablish upon a working basis the principle of 
conference and co-operation in the adjust- 
ment of all questions will be continued. To 
this end the National Association solicits the 
support of all whose interests are dependent 
upon indemnity properly handled and carried 
in organizations financially able to measure 
up to all the requirements of the business 
and all the underlying principles of insur- 
ance protection. With such support the Na- 
tional Association will be able to provide fora 
high degree of service from insurance agents. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


By Witt1AM LEsLte, General Manager 


HE National Council on Compensation Insurance com- 


pleted its first year of active existence on May 1, 1924. 
Although authorized at a meeting of carriers held in 
December of 1922, it did not commence to function until May 


I, 1923, at which time it took over the work of the former 


organization of somewhat similar name. Under its constitu- 
tion, its objectives are (1) the making of rates for work- 


men’s compensation insurance, (2) the collection and tabula- 


tion of statistics bearing thereon, (3) the developing of rating 


plans and systems that will not only measure the hazard of 
each risk but that will produce the greatest possible accident 
prevention effect, and (4) the administration of such rates and 
rating systems in the interests of the insured, the carrier and 
the public generally. 

The motivating spirit of the National Council is a belief that 
the fundamental problems of ratemaking are essentially non- 
competitive and should therefore be solved by a non-partisan 
organization, in which all classes of carriers shall have repre- 
sentation. There is a further belief that these problems are 
susceptible of methodical analysis upon a uniform basis for 
Bearing in mind the 


every state having a compensation law. 
public interest which attaches to the entire subject of com- 
pensation insurance, and with the knowledge that enlighten- 
ment will breed confidence, the Council has made a quasi- 
public body so that both its deliberations and its decisions are 





open to public scrutiny whenever occasion arises for it. 

The supervising authorities in the several states exercise a 
certain degree of supervision or control over the operation of 
compensation carriers within their borders. The extent of 
such supervision varies from that of merely passing upon the 
financial solvency of the carriers to that of approving the rates 
which shall be charged. The department of the state charged 
with the general supervision of insurance is usually given the 
rate supervisory functions as well as where such additional func- 
tions exist. This is the situation in thirteen states. In five 
states, the supervision of rates is vested in special boards com- 
posed of three members, one of whom, in each case, is the 
insurance commissioner. In three states the supervision of 
rates is vested in the industrial commission. It will thus be 
seen that in eighteen out of the twenty-two states exercising 
real control over compensation rates, the insurance commis- 
sioners are directly interested in the common problem of cor- 
rect ratemaking. Because of the relation between proper rates 
and the solvency of companies every insurance commissioner 
is indirectly interested in the subject. These individual com- 
missioners meet at regular intervals under the auspices of their 
national organization, known as the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and discuss problems incident to 
the supervision of insurance. In view of their common interest 
in compensation ratemaking and administration, it is natural, 
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then, that, as a national body, they should be keenly inter- 
ested in the organization and work of the National Council. 
By invitation, the Convention has designated a representative 
to sit in the offices of the National Council and report to the 
Convention the full details of the Council’s activities. This 
representative acts as chairman of all committees having to do 
with ratemaking and, where matters go to a final tie vote, has 
the power to cast the deciding vote. This enables the in- 
dividual commissioners to know that their interests and those 
of the public are being as ade- 
quately cared for in the Coun- 
cil as they could be in any 
local organization, and _ they 
thus get the benefits which 
such a central body furnishes 
without any disadvantages. 
The benefits which flow 
from central ratemaking by a 
non - partisan organization 
have long been recognized. 
The historical background of 
the present National Council 
is a picture of the efforts of 
the companies and the state 
officials to di- 
ratemaking 
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supervising 
from the 
evils of competitive forces and to place this fundamental 
feature of the business upon a firm statistical basis which 


vorce 


could command the respect and consideration of all parties 
The details of the plan and the method of 
functioning of the present organization were evoived from 
the experience of its predecessor, and were designed to 
cure defects or difficulties which had been brought to 
From the beginning it has been the attempt to build 
up a central statistical organization, which could compile 


in interest. 


light. 


economically the voluminous data needed for ratemaking pur- 
poses; to gather together a staff of technically trained men, 
actuaries, underwriters and engineers, who could formulate 
principles and interpret statistical data; to provide machinery 
which would safeguard the interests of the individual states 
through adequate consideration of their local problems but 
which at the same time would secure substantial uniformity 
upon fundamental principles; and to assure the adoption of 
the results turned out through the character of the results them- 
selves and the atmosphere surrounding their derivation. 

During the past year the Council has been endeavoring to 
carry out the objectives of its constitution in such manner as 
to ultimately give to both the carriers and the public the full 
advantages which such a central non-partisan organization im- 
plies. The Council has been engaged in the important and very 
strenuous task of revising compensation rates for practically 
all of the states of the country and of organizing subsidiary 
bureaus for the administration of such rates in certain sections 
of the country. Because of the adverse experience which 
most compensation carriers had suffered during the years 1921 
and 1922, and were apparently still suffering during 1923, the 
rates which resulted from the revision represented on the 
average increases over the rates previously in effect. But this 
should not lead to the erroneous impression that the Council 
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was created and exists for the sole purpose of promulgating 
increased rates. Its real function is to produce right rates re- 
gardless of whether they are higher or lower than existing 
rates. 

The problem of determining what is meant by the expres- 
sion “right rates” and how such rates may be developed is 
one that should be handled by just such an organization as 
the National Council. It is a problem which is common to all 
states and to all classes of carriers. It should be solved as 
a national and non-partisan question. Although compensa- 
tion ratemaking has been studied intensively for ten years, it 
is safe to say that there is a big work ahead for the Council 
in the development and improvement of ratemaking methods. 
The plans of the Council which call for an annual truing up 
of the compensation rates in all states do not overlook this 
necessity of constantly striving for better and, if possible, sim- 
pler methods of producing rates. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

The fundamental basis of compensation rates must be sta- 
tistics representing the experience of the past. Such statistics 
must come from the offices of the companies. Thus the ability 
of the Council to make rates both expeditiously and properly 
rests upon the co-operation of the company members in fur- 
nishing the data for combination and compilation by the sta- 
tistical division of the Council. Some members cannot furnish 
such data at all. Others cannot furnish some portions of it. 
Upon all that do supply the data, there is placed a burden 
which simply cannot be appreciated by the layman unacquainted 
with the intricacies of the business. The necessary delay which 
is involved in securing statistics creates difficulty in making 
rates which are right for the future and is the principal source 
of all dissatisfaction with rates, whether it be on the part of 
companies, supervising authorities, or purchasers of insurance. 
The National Council has been giving a good deal of time to 
the development of a  sta- 
tistical program that will 
furnish such information as 
is necessary in the establish- 
ment of rates and rating sys- 
tems with the — greatest 
promptness possible and the 
least possible burden 
the companies. During the 
coming month these plans 
will be reviewed by the statis- 
ticians of all company mem- 


upon 


bers and, in the light of their 





suggestions, final plans will 
be submitted to the 
priate committees of the 
Council for consideration and 
eventual adoption. With a definite statistical program before 
them, the companies will be able to lay out their statistical 
work so as to furnish the data according to schedule, and the 
results should be much more satisfactory both to the com- 
panies and to the Council. 

The establishment of right rates from a sound statistical 
basis would be but a futile gesture unless proper machinery ex- 


appro- 
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isted for the correct application of such rates in practice. In 
fact the statistical basis itself would be impossible unless some 
uniformity existed in the classification of risks for rating 
purposes. The correct application of rates involves several 
elements. Risk must be properly classified. Schedule and ex- 
perience rates must be properly determined. Payrolls must 
be accurately ascertained and sufficient advance premiums se- 
cured to make certain the payment of the full premiums as 
finally determined. Each of these elements is essential. The 
failure of any one destroys the rating structure. 

Rate administrative machinery has been evolved simulta- 
neously with the development of ratemaking processes. The 
necessity for an impartial determination of schedule and ex- 
perience rates and for the means of interpreting, for the benefit 
of all carriers, the application of classification rates in individ- 
ual instances, has led to the formation of administrative bureaus 
supported by the carriers. These bureaus have been either of 
the so-called “independent” type or have been controlled from 
a central organization. An independent bureau, as the term 
implies, is a distinct organization with a constitution and by- 
laws, the purpose of which is to administer the rates for the 
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state in which it is organized. The bureaus controlled by a 
central organization are not distinct entities, for while they 
administer rates for certain states or regions in a manner 
almost identical with that of the independent bureau, they are 
subject to general supervision, both as to finances and as to in- 


terpretations of the manual, by the central organization. 


PuRPOSE OF INDEPENDENT BUREAUS 

The major disadvantages of the independent bureaus have 
been a tendency to duplication of effort in the compilation of 
statistical data for ratemaking, with a consequent unnecessary 
increase in the expenses; the development of different inter- 
pretations of the manual, with its unfortunate effect upon the 
value of ratemaking data and its added burdens upon statistical 
departments; and the generally unjustified cost in some states, 
due to the fact that the business is insufficient in volume to 
support a bureau existing for that one state alone. On the 
other hand the centrally controlled bureaus, while possessing 
certain outstanding advantages, have in the past been un- 
satisfactory primarily because the central authority did not 


rest in a non-partisan organization. In the rate regulated 
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states, where the branches of the National Bureau of Cas. 
ualty and Surety Underwriters served all classes of carriers, 
the non-stock members, having no voice in the affairs of the 
central organization, had a legitimate reason to urge some other 
scheme of rate administration. In the non-regulated states, 
the non-stock carriers did not belong to these branches of the 
National Bureau and, in fairness, could not be expected to 
join. Every legitimate interest of both the carriers and the 
public is served by creating a form of rate administrative ma- 
chinery that can be subscribed to by all classes of carriers, with- 
out any waiver of their right to have a voice in directing the 
functioning of the machinery, and that can reduce duplication 
of work and overhead expenses to a minimum. Such a plan 
of rate administration should possess, if possible, all the ad- 
vantages of other systems but with none of their disadvantages, 

The logic of the situation pointed toward the development 
of a system of local bureaus under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Council as the controlling body. The Council, as a non- 
partisan organization, with its committees composed of equal 
numbers of stock and non-stock carriers, and operating under 
the direct supervision of the National Convention of Insurance 
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Commissioners, could give complete assurance, both to the 
various classes of carriers affected and to the insuring public, 
of an unbiased consideration of the matters coming within its 
jurisdiction. In like manner the central control of the local 
bureaus, by such an organization as the Council, would assure 
greater uniformity in the interpretation of the manual and 
obviate unfair discriminations between risks of like hazard 
operating in different states, and would produce these generally 
superior results at a lessened cost. There would be no dupli- 
cation of work, and regional bureaus, handling several states, 
would be created wherever the character of the business and 
the geographical conditions warranted. 

Thus we find that the constitution of the National Council 
lists this very important adjunct of ratemaking, namely, rate 
administration, as one of the objects of the Council, and makes 
provision for the creation and operation of local bureaus, cov- 
ering one or more states, under the supervision of the Councll. 
The constitution requires that the charters of these bureaus 
shall provide for the central inspection of risks for rating 
purposes, for the automatic promulgation of rates, and for 
the filing of all applications with the bureau for stamping. 
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Other functions may be incorporated either in the charter or 
rules of procedure, both of which are issued by the governing 
committee of the Council and are, therefore, subject to its 
control. 


OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERS 

The constitution of the National Council imposes an obliga- 
tion upon every member to adhere to Council rules and rates 
in all states in which it is a member, subject to the laws thereof. 
Under the terms of the bureau charters issued by the council, 
every member of the Council for one or more of the states 
affected is automatically a member of the bureau for such 
states. The rules of the bureau are rules of the Council and vice 
versa. This fact simplifies the actual organization of rate 
administrative bureaus and gives added authority to the rulings 
and decisions which they make. The obligation in the Council 
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constitution should also lend impetus to the desire to have 
Council bureaus functioning in the unregulated states, as the 
observance of the obligation would be extremely difficult with- 
out some effective means of local rate administration. 

The Council now has three regional bureaus under its super- 
vision, administering rates in eleven states. Its governing com- 
mittee has authorized the formation of two regional bureaus, 
under joint management, to administer rates in the six New 
England states. The governing committee has also given the 
General Manager of the Council authority to proceed with 
the necessary negotiations looking toward the establishment 
of administrative bureaus for other states and it is expected 
that under this authority the unregulated states in particular 
will be brought under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
National Council within a reasonably short time. 
make for uniformity and co-operation. 


This will 


BOSTON BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


By F. E. Casor, Secretary 


HE history of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
goes back into that somewhat cloudy period which suc- 
ceeded the great Boston fire of 1872. No exact rec- 
ords as to what was done in rating and inspection work are 
available for a year or two after the fire, but an old record 
book in possession of the Board shows that 
in 1874 Osborne Howes, then called Os- 
borne Howes, Jr., was secretary of an or- 
ganization which apparently was called the 


Boston Fire Underwriters Union, and 
which made no attempt at systematic 
rating. 


In 1882, on November 14, was held the 
first meeting of the Boston Tariff Associa- 
tion, of which Albert Bowker was the first 
president and Osborne Howes, Jr., was the 
secretary. This organization, so far as I 
have been able to learn, used this name 
because of a certain feeling that the name 
“Board of Underwriters” was repugant to 
the public, and that this feeling was per- 
haps somewhat shared by the agents of the 
insurance companies whose home offices 
were not in Boston. 

The Tariff Association 
formed to take up the duties of the inspection and rating of 
fire insurance risks throughout the City of Boston, and 
adopted as its object the following: “The objects of this Asso- 
ciation are to reduce the fire loss in the City of Boston by 
inspection of risks and recommendation to owners; to equi- 
tably distribute the cost of fire insurance by means of just and 
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Boston was 


adequate rates and to maintain sound practices in fire under- 
writing,” 


This organization forty years ago was comparatively a 


small one, its force consisting of a secretary, his stenographer, 
three surveyors, so-called, and an office boy. The system of 
rating was by a committee; that is, the surveyor would make 
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a written description of a building and its contents from the 
fire hazard point of view; this description was read to a rat- 
ing committee of nine mmbers and a rate was decided upon 
by a majority vote of this committee. The procedure of this 
committee and the method which they employed of making rates 
effective, shows that there was even in 
those days great difference of opinion as 
to the proper rate of premium to be paid 
for the risks which they insured. After 
the rates made by the rating committee had 
been reported to the full Tariff Association 
in open meeting, a list was made of these 
rates and was carried to the office of each 
member of the Board, so that the rates 
might be examined in detail, and, if ap- 
proved, a written signature to that effect 
was attached to the sheet on which the rates 
were written. The rules provided that 85 
per cent of the insurance capital in the 
City of Boston must approve any rate be- 
fore it became effective. 

To anyone who has studied a schedule 
rating system as carried out in most of the 
large cities of the United States, the method 
of making rates used by the Tariff Asso- 
ciation seems not only cumbersome but likely to be full of er- 
rors and subject to much personal influence. Nevertheless this 
system continued until a very considerable portion of the 
risks in the City of Boston had received specific rates, and 
during the same time a set of minimum rates had been drawn 
up and put in force to cover the smaller lines of properties 
where the system of rating after inspection had seemed too 
cumbersome. All these rates were published on loose sheets 
cf paper which were sent to the office of each member and 
were corrected by means of gummed slips, attached in the 
office of each member by himself or his clerks. Here again 
was a source of error which was likely to be serious under 
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many situations, and the modern card catalogue system is 
iifinitely to be preferred. 

In the meantime the Tariff Association had been at work 
along the lines indicated in the last part of the statement of 
the objects of the Association—“the maintenance of sound prac- 
tices in fire underwriting”—and in July of 1883 the “Brokers’ 
Agreement” was put into force, by which each member of 
the Board agreed to pay commission only to such persons as 
had been granted brokers’ certificates by the brokers’ com- 





mittee, so-called, of the Tariff Association. 

In 1887 the prejudice against the phrase “Board of Under- 
writers” had apparently worn 
itself out, and on the 7th of 
June, that year, the name of 
the organization was changed 
to the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. J. Edward 
Hollis, whose partner (E. G. 
Snow) is now president of 
the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, was first president of 
the Board under its present 
name. 

During the next year it was 
decided that the somewhat hap- 
hazard methods of inspection 
needed improvement, and the 
Board employed Albert H. 
Kelsey to form an inspection department. Mr. Kelsey was 
a builder by profession, having been prominent ia the con- 
struction of several of the mills at Lewiston, Me., but he had 
been connected with the Associated Factory Mutuals as an 
adjuster, and later had been the person selected to decide on 
the fire protection necessary for the risks which it was pro- 
posed to take over in the Rubber Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Under Mr. Kelsey’s guidance a force of eight inspectors 
was established and the city was divided into districts assigned 
each to an inspector. At first these men were only charged 
with the duty of keeping up fire protection within a building 
and of keeping down as far as possible any fire hazard which 
might come from its occupancy, but within a few years it 
developed it was likely two different men from the Board 
would go to inspect one building within a short time, when 
either one of them might have accomplished the whole work 
at a single visit, and it was decided to have each inspector 
responsible not only for the condition but for a correct and 
complete description of the occupancy of all the buildings 
within his charge. Perhaps nothing that the Board has ever 
done has had more effect in improving the character of risks 
and reducing the loss from fire. The experience of thirty 
years has improved the system in detail but the principle re- 
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mains precisely as it was started. 

No attempt to give any idea of the early history of the 
Soard would be in the least complete without a sketch of 
its first secretary. Mr. Howes was a Boston man of Cape 
Cod descent; a newspaper man by training but singularly 
fitted for his place as the executive officer of the Board because 
in the early years of the Board’s history his most important 
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duty was to place before the public a reasonable and intell- 
gent statement of the work and objects which the Board was 
carrying out. A man of extraordinarily retentive memory, 
he also had a very effective manner of address, by which he 
could reach his fellowman and gain the sympathy of the 
public at large and the assistance which is so often needed, 

Before the establishment of the schedue rating system Mr, 
ifowes had been permitted to make many of the rates on con- 
tents of uildings which were put in force by the Board, and 
his success along this line was largely due to the fact that he 
used what a schedule rater of to-day would call an “Occu- 
pancy Table.” Under his direction and with Mr. Kelsey's 
co-operation the Board developed a very complete and eff- 
cient inspection system, and in the early nineties, when the 
schedule rating system known as the “Universal Mercantile 
Schedule” was prepared by Mr. Moore, president of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, and his associates, Mr. Howes 
saw the value of such a system of rating and persuaded his 
associates and the officers of the Board to adopt it for at 
least a part of the rating which up to this time had been made 
by the Rating Committee. Albert S. Reed was sent over by 
Mr. Moore, at the request of the Board, to assist in the in- 
troduction of the schedule, and at his suggestion, and with 
the full co-operation of Mr. Moore, a somewhat radical 
change was made in the principle of application; that is, the 
whole principle of percentage additions, and deductions, was 
removed from the schedule and each charge became a def- 
nite amount. Mr. Reed’s action in this matter was determined 
by two reasons; first, the time which was made necessary in 
figuring rates by the use of the percentage system, and sec- 
ond and more important, the intelligibility of the schedule to 
the assured or his representa- 
tive. We of the present day, 
who are in the habit of deal- 
ing with rating schedules in 
various forms of insurance, 
can hardly comprehend the 
burden laid upon the intro- 
ducers of a schedule in mak- 
ing it intelligible to the pub- 
lic at large, and by the avoid- 
ance of the use of percentage 
changes in rates much this 
burden was removed, 

The change which resulted 
on introduction of the sched- 
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ule system was, of course, saan 
great. Many members of the 


Board feared that it would have a very injurious effect on the 
organization because of the lack of interest which members 
who had taken an active part in making rates felt in their matn- 
tenance, and for some time it seemed likely that there was 4 
lack of interest in this function of the Board’s work. For 
tunately, however, certain individuals made a very close study 
of the schedules and were able, by thoroughly understanding 
its application, to improve risks and obtain reduced rates. 
Of course there could be but one result. It became necessary 
for every member of the Board to maintain at least one pé™ 


(Continued on page 95) 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


By Joun S. THompson, Secretary 


“The work of science is to substitute facts for appearances 
and demonstrations for impressions.” 


T would be difficult for American actuaries of the present 

day to imagine the condition of affairs in the profession 

without the constructive influences of any American actu- 
arial society. Prior to the formation of that society which 
is the subject of this note, that is, during the first half century 
of American life insurance, which period included such critical 
times as the Civil War and the difficult years of the decade 
following it, it had been necessary for the actuaries in United 
States and Canada to solve their problems individually, ex- 
cept for such guidance, more or less suited to American con- 
ditions, as might be obtained from the Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Dritain. If any exchange of thought 
and opinion had taken place prior to 1889, it was distinctly 
informal and probably very limited in extent. 

The need for an association of American 
actuaries was felt for some time before those 
successful steps were taken early in 1889, 
which resulted in the formation of one. The 
moving spirit was David Parks Fackler, and 
it was he who sent out a circular dated March 
7, 1889, to the actuaries of all companies of 
the United States and Canada proposing a 
meeting in the following April to organize 
an Actuarial Society. The response was im- 
mediate, and on April 25, 1889, twenty of the 
most prominent American and Canadian 
members of the profession met at the old 
Astor House, formerly at Broadway and 
Vesey Street, and framed the constitution of 
the Actuarial Society of America. Some 
well-known actuaries, though in sympathy with the project, 
were unable to be present at the first meeting, and the number 
of actuaries who signed the first draft of the constitution as 
charter members was thirty-eight, a group thoroughly rep- 
resentative of what was best in the life insurance business of 
that day in the United States and Canada. Those charter 
members who still survive are eleven in number—H. Cillis, 
D. P. Fackler, J. M. Holcombe, T. B. Macaulay, W. A. Mar- 
shall, J. H. Nitchie, H. W. St. John, G. W. Sanders, R. W. 
Weeks, D. H. Wells and A, S. Wing. 

For some years the Society was conducted in certain respects 
as a club, members being admitted by vote of the Council. A 
junior membership was established in 1896 and admission 
by examination three years later, the first examinations being 
held in June, 1900. The examination syllabus has been de- 
veloped with regard to the changing conditions over the period 
covered by the last twenty-five years of the Society’s ex- 
istence and now requires aspirants for the title of Fellow to be 
conversant with every phase of life insurance work into which 
an actuary’s duties may take him. 
dred candidates presented themselves and examinations were 
held in about forty different centers in U. S. and Canada. 





This year over four hun- 
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In addition to offering opportunities for the dissemination 
of valuable scientific information and for the exchange of 
opinions at the regular meetings, as reported in the Transac- 
tions, the Society has used its influence to carry out or assist 
in carrying out some special projects which may be recalled 
at this time. The Specialized Mortality Investigation was un- 
dertaken in 1901 and gave the combined experience of thirty- 
four live companies doing business in U. S. and Canada with 
regard to ninety-eight special classes of risk. Later, in 1909, 
the Society, co-operating with the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, extended the scope of the Specialized 
Mortality Investigation and in the years 1912 to 1914 pub- 
lished five volumes giving the results of the new investigation 
—the Medico-Actuarial. This report is still 
one of the most helpful instruments in the 
practical selection of risks. In 1918, as a 
result of a suggestion from the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, the 
Society, co-operating with a committee of 
that body and a committee of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, compiled the Ameri- 
can-Canadian Mortality Experience, 1900 to 
1915, a second volume being published in 
191g. At various times in recent years com- 
mittees of the Society have assisted the U. S. 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census and the Commission on 
Pensions of New York City. Finally, the 
Transactions have been and continue to be a 
compendium of current actuarial thought and 
experience and are widely distributed in this country and 
abroad. 

The Society was founded by thirty-eight charter members. 
In thirty-five years it has grown until the -membership, as of 
September, 1923, numbers 192 fellows and 156 associates, 348 
in all. Of these 228 members are in the U. S., 94 in Canada, 
II in Great Britain, 5 in France, 2 each in Mexico, Brazil, 
Australia and New Zealand, and 1 each in China and Japan. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 40) 

tana Life Insurance Company, Helena, Montana; Guilford A. 
Deitch, general counsel, Reserve Loan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.; George Graham, vice-president, Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; H. B. Arnold, president and counsel, Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Convention greets members and non-members with a 


glad hand. It stands ready to co-operate with all the other 


organizations in the field for the welfare of the business. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND 


Thu rsday 


SURETY AGENTS 


By Tuomas E. Brantrr, President 


HE principal function of the National Association of 

Casualty and Surety Agents is to provide a method by 

which the best thought of the best minds engaged in the 
supervisory agency end of the casualty and surety business can 
be brought to bear upon the problems of the business. The 
annual convention provides the opportunity to clear this infor- 
mation, but during the interim the affairs of the Association are 
looked after by a permanent standing conference committee of 
five members, and the officers, and an executive committee, 
which are elected annually. 

The annual conventions of the Association are a mixture of 
fun and business. These conventions are 
held jointly with the organization of company 
officials known as the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
with whom the National Association has al- 
ways maintained a most cordial relationship. 
Experience has demonstrated that one of the 
thoroughly worth-while features of these con- 
ventions is the friendships that are formed 
and the opportunity that is given the agents 
to know the company officials outside of the 
four walls of their offices, and the oppor- 
tunity it affords the company officials to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with their 
principal representatives. Effort is there- 
fore made to divide the time of the conven- 
tions between work and play, and the results 
that have been accomplished in the past are ample justification 
for a continuation of this plan. 

Whenever a question affecting the welfare of the casualty 
and surety agent arises the National Association begins to 
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function. 
many important situations confronting it. 
committees were on hand during all of the negotiations leading 
up to the adoption last year of the so-called acquisition cost 
In the main, these rules were entirely satisfactory to 
In certain respects, however, the 


Within the last two years in particular, it has had 
Its officers and 


rules. 
the National Association. 
acquisition cost rules inflicted grave injustices upon casualty 
general agents. These injustices the officers of the Association 
are endeavoring to have removed. In doing so they are avoid- 
ing any appearance of belligerence or disposition to cause em- 
barrassment or disruption of company and agency relation- 

ships. On the contrary, the Association's 
methods have been patient and considerate, 
and we still believe that the unfair features 
of these rules must sooner or later be re- 
moved. 

The Association has rendered to its mem- 
bers very valuable service in connection with 
the intricate problems of the !ederal Income 
Tax Laws as applied to insurance agents, and 
has constantly kept its members advised of 
important rulings in respect thereto. 

For the last several years the Associated 
General Contractors and the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials have been 
criticizing through their official publications 
and at their conventions, and at committee 
meetings, the conduct of surety companies: 
the premium charge made for construction bonds, and 
several other features of the surety business as affecting the 
Recently a meeting was held at Washington, 


(Continued on page 83) 
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contractors. 


THE INSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


By Miss MAupeE 


HE next time you pass up or down William Street, New 
York, look up at the second-story windows of number 
seventy-three, and you will see the “old homestead” of 
The Insurance Society of New York. The organization meet- 
ing was held in those rooms on the evening of February 21, 
IgoI, and the committee of five appointed at a previous meeting 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws and recommend nomina- 
tions for officers, made their report. The report was approved, 
the constitution and by-laws adopted, and the following officers 
and executive committee duly elected: President, Sam P. 
Blagden ; vice-presidents, William N. Kremer, Henry E. Hess. 
Cecil F. Shallcross, and Alfred M. Thorburn; secretary, 
Robert P. Barbour; treasurer, Washington Irving; executive 
committee, Everett U. Crosby, chairman; Howard Hampton, 
Frank H. Douglass, John W. Nichols, James Marshall, Wallace 
Reid and Louis F. Burke. 

Then the Executive Committee gathered to discuss an im- 


E. Incu, Secretary 


portant point. Should the new library be uptown or down? 
It was finally decided that a central point in the downtown dis- 
trict would be most convenient to the members, and the gen- 
erous offer of the Underwriters’ Club to use a part of their 
space was gratefully accepted. Tables, chairs and bookcases 
were purchased, and the secretary, with the assistance of the 
chairman of the library committee, Edward Rk. [lardy, spent 
many hours trying to induce books and cases to harmonize 
with each other, and glass doors to remain in their appointed 
places. September found the preliminary work completed, 
whereupon the executive committee authorized the purchase 
of an “inexpensive” hat tree, and umbrella stand, the hiring 
of an attendant at a sum not to exceed five dollars a week, and 
declared the library officially opened. 

Vicissitudes dogged the pathway of the society. 
paid attendant did not fill the bill and visitors were few and 
Finally, the Underwriters’ Club regretfully 


The highly 


far between. 
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needed the space for their own members, 
and the society was faced with the problem 
of finding other quarters or giving up the 
library. The step was taken 
and the dispossessed collection of insurance 


backward 


literature wandered to a storage warehouse 
and remained there for several years. 

A room 
was rented at 84 William street, the books 
rescued from oblivion, and a brave effort 
At first progress was 


In 1go9 brighter days dawned. 


made to start again. 
very slow, but progress it was—-we had 
that satisfaction for our labors. And now 
that the society is entering upon its twenty- 
fourth year of existence, we can claim for 
it success in every sense of the word. Our 


six hundred books have grown to 16,940. 
es ; (c) U. & U. 
Last vear 5,051 readers used the library; . 
4 ee SIDNEY R. 


3,557 books, pamphiets and periodicals 
were loaned, and 1,061 questions requiring over five minutes’ 
research were satisfactorily answered. We have grown in other 
directions also. Sixty-six lecturers gave 126 lectures to 569 
The 


‘group luncheon” feature was instituted in addition to our 


students in casualty, surety, fire and marine insurance. 
fall and spring dinner meetings, and five lectures on special 
phases of automobile insurance were given. 

Two years ago the society benefited by the will of the late 
George WW. Babb to the extent of five thousand dollars and 
the amount was invested, the income therefrom to he used 
for the general upkeep of the society. Last year, Mrs. George 
W. Howe gave ten thousand dollars in memory of her hus- 
band, George C. Howe, and the income from this most gener- 
ous gift is to be used for printing special lectures to be known 
as the Howe Readings on Insurance. 
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Our educational work has been 
stimulated by prizes offered to students 
taking the examinations of The Insurance 
Institute of America, while another mem- 
ber has offered an annual prize of fifty 
dollars for the best essay on reinsurance, 
the details of which will be announced 
later by the committee in charge of the 
matter. Another feature inaugurated last 
year was life members, and twelve mem- 
bers have cheerfully paid the one hundred 
dollars which entitles them to that particu- 
lar halo. 

Membership in the society costs a resi- 
dent member six dollars the first year, and 
five thereafter; and a non-resident mem- 
ber, three dollars the first year and two 
thereafter. Members are entitled to use 
the library with the privilege of borrowing 


books: to receive our printed literature—which includes an 


KENNEDY 


intermittent Newsletter and various addresses delivered before 
the society—and to attend the various dinner and _ lecture 
meetings. 

We may justly claim a world-wide renown. Only last 
month we had a request from Said H. Himadeh, associate pro- 
fessor of applied economics, at the American University of 
Beirut, Syria, for copies of our publications, and our mailing 
list includes the Department of Agriculture at Peking, the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Cairo, three universities 
in Japan, several insurance societies in Australia and New 
Zealand and, of course, those in Great Britain and Ireland. 

We have 1,328 members, and it would be safe to prophesy 
a naught between the three and the two twenty-five years 


from now. 


BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC 


By JoHN MarsHatt, JR., 


HIe Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, a com- 
pany organization, at its annual meeting held at Del 
Monte on May 8, 1¢24, just ended its fortieth year. The 
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Vice-President 
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President 


effected in April, 1897. 


President 


Pacific Insurance Union was organized in May, 1884 and its 


successor, the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, was 


Its membership consists exclusively 





T. C. McCouGHERN 
Secretary 


GeEorGE O. HoApLEy 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
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of fire insurance companies, 151, who have signed the constitu- 
tion through a principal representative. 

The functions of the Board of Fire Underwriters as de- 
scribed in Article II of its constitution are the equitable ad- 
justment of rates to hazards in the mutual interests of the 
property owner and underwriter, based on the experience of its 
members, encouragement of improved methods of construction 
in buildings as a means of decreasing the fire waste, the re- 
duction of expenses in transacting the business of its members 
through co-operation in the survey and inspection of risks, 
and any such other methods as will lessen the cost of fire in- 
surance and secure a reasonable profit to its members. 

The rules, rates and schedules are established by committees 
of managers and general agents, there being twenty-five such 
committees, with, of course, the advice and assistance of Board 
executives. Changes in the tariffs and schedules are voted 
upon by the entire Board membership. The application of 
these schedules and promulgation of individual ratings are 
under the supervision of various district secretaries. 

The Board maintains a stamping bureau and its examining 
departments pass upon approximately 4,500 daily reports per 
day. Information slips respecting rates and forms are sent 
to agents and company representatives whenever such are 


deemed necessary. The organization exercises jurisdiction in 


Thursday 


the states of Alaska, California, Utah, Nevada and Montana, 
an area greater in extent than that of some of the countries 
of the world, and its premium income from such is in excess 
of $50,000,000. In addition to the head office in San Frapn- 
cisco there are general offices in several of the larger cities. 

The organization maintains a secretary, manager, five dis- 
trict secretaries, three assistant district secretaries, an electri- 
cal engineer, forty-seven engineers, surveyors and inspectors, 
a sprinklered risk department with manager and eleven engj- 
neers, thirty-seven daily report examiners and thirty-five gen- 
eral clerks, stenographers and accountants. It maintains q 
publicity bureau and likewise its own printing department, 

Its success has been due in no small measure to its close 
co-operation with the insuring public and city and state officials, 

The present officers of the Board are: John Marshall, Jr,, 
president; Wm. Deans, vice-president; J. C. McCaughern, 
secretary; A. Hodgkinson, manager. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of John Marshall, Jr., ex-officio; Wm. Deans, 
ex-officio ; Geo. O. Hoadley, chairman; Chas. A. Colvin, E. C, 
Fox, F. H. Rhoads, J. M. Mendell, H. R. Burke, C. E. Allan, 
B. Goodwin, J. C. Griffiths, Jr., J. P. Breeden, A. M. Brown, 
and the supervisory committee of John Marshall, Jr., ex-officio; 
J. B. Levison, Ray Decker, W. M. Speyer, Geo. W. Brooks, 
J. P. Breeden, Wm. Deans, W. O. Wayman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


3y Dr. Georce W. Hopkins 


EVER was the value of mutual co-operation more forci- 
bly illustrated than in the experience of the open 
contract, or assessment life companies. 

During a long period of years when these companies had a 
strong national organization their progress in sales, in the 
development of economical management, and in all-around 
service to those unselfish insurers who cared for nothing in 
life insurance but the largest possible protection to their fami- 
lies, constituted a progress that was well worth while. 

Then came a period when mutual co-operation among the 
companies lagged, with the resultant loss of all of the ad- 
vantages of co-operation. 

The inevitable result was that at the end of twenty-five 
years the individual companies, working at cross purposes, 
had become the easy prey of a well-organized competition 
which often rode rough-shod over their work and made their 
proper development very difficult. 

In 1911 one of the ablest leaders in the business, the late 
Nelson O. Tiffany, Sr., president of The Masonic Life Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo, with the aid of other gifted leaders in the 
business, proceeded to harmonize old differences among some 
companies and to organize a new national organization which 
would place the business in a position to better serve policy- 
holders and to secure that share of the life business which 
was logically theirs as organizations specially fitted to provide 
pure protective life insurance exclusively. 

During the thirteen years since past the National Association 
has had the enthusiastic co-operation of its member-companies 
every minute of the time, with results so gratifying that no 





one would dream of returning to the old, almost impossible, 
conditions. 

Among other things, the companies have studied the scien- 
tific aspects of their work more in the last thirteen years than 
in the four centuries of previous experience. 

The result of the new situation is that open contract life 
insurance is no longer the football of every competing zealot 
who can attack it unjustly, and often untruthfully, in the 
public print and elsewhere, but a class of life insurance whose 
exponents are to-day trained to instantly smash any unjust, 
or untrue attacks. 

The Committee on Statistics of the National Association dur- 
ing the thirteen years of its research work has been fortunate 
in having to study perhaps the most instructive period of simi- 
lar duration in the entire history of life insurance. Inade- 
quate reserve experience, influenza experience, war experience, 
rising-cost experience, investment-features experience, fluctu- 
ating-security-values experience, and the scaling-down-claims 
experience of insolvent and re-insured companies have all con- 
vinced the National Association that they owe it to the science of 
life insurance to prove the limitations, and the possibilities of 
the open contract, and owe it to the public to provide those in- 
surers who care for nothing but permanent pure protection, 
under open contracts which assure perpetuity, at actual costs, 
whatever those actual costs may be, with the exact life insur- 
ance product which they prefer. 

The Committee on Statistics has, among other things, made a 
careful study of the earliest published experiences of American 


companies. 
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NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS OF AMERICA 


N order to make the reader cognizant of the true history 
of the National Fraternal Congress of America it is 
necessary to turn back to the history of the associations 

of which this latter organization is the outgrowth. The 

National Fraternal Congress of America, now in operation, 

is the culminating result of the union of the Natianal Fra- 
ternal Congress and the Associated Fraternities of America, two 
large organizations whose inceptive periods date back many 
years before it was found that both entertained the mutual 
desire of uniting in one great fraternal congress. 

The original National Fraternal Congress, which is perhaps 
the more direct progenitor of the present congress, was or- 
ganized in June, 1886, to bring about the inauguration of a 
lasting and permanent fraternal association among the many 
societies of that time, which were, in a sense, “here today 
and gone tomorrow.” As a means of bringing the societies 
together to alleviate a situation which was felt by all, the 
Supreme Lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
took the initial step by adopting a resolution providing for a 
committee to take such action as would bring about a meeting 
of all the fraternal benefit societies. 

On September 1, 1886, Leroy Andrus, chairman of the com- 
mittee, had literature disseminated to the societies which 
had agreed on a meeting, and on November 16, 1886, sixteen 
societies throughout the United States and Canada responded 
to the call by meeting in the Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 
At last the long-talked of permanent organization plans were 
put into effect, and the National Fraternal Congress was es- 
tablished by the unanimous vote of the sixteen societies repre- 
senting a membership of about 535,000 persons, carrying in- 
surance protection of approximately $1,200,000,000. 

The first opportunity the congress had to display its new- 
found executive ability was at the first annual convention, held 
November 15, 1887, at the hall of the Order of United Friends 
in Philadelphia. During the year a great many questions had 
arisen among the societies, and the congress felt it expedient 
to instigate regular annual conventions at which all matters of 
dispute could be settled. The greatest trouble at this time, and 
one that was chiefly responsible for the calling of the conven- 
tion, was the agitation caused by various societies which were 
not members of the congress and which proved a most dis- 
turbing element by their use of the congress’s powerful repu- 
tation in building up their business. These societies were for 
the most part insecure ventures, which used a sound reputa- 
tion to enlarge an unsound business. The outcome of the 
discussion was the drawing up of a careful description of the 
class of organizations entitled to use the name fraternal bene- 
fit societies, and in this use becoming eligible for membership 
in the congress. The causes and reasons for the fine dis- 
crimination were, of course, much more conservatively stated 
in a resolution, which read as follows: 

There are a large number of associations, under various names, pre- 
senting to the public propositions of various characters, that have arisen 
since, and are meeting with favorable reception because of the success 
of the standard legitimate fraternal benefit orders, and while it is not 
the province of the congress to either reflect upon or endeavor to retard 
the growth or prosperity of any organization, yet we deem it a dtuy 
to ourselves and to the public to define what in our judgment is a 
fraternal society and to be recognized as such. 
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The declaration which followed was the outpouring of its 
righteous indignation, and served for a great many years as 
the standard by which fraternal benefit societies and their 
eligibility for membership in the congress was measured. As 
a means of further impressing the importance of their 
declaration upon the public and those for whom it was orig- 
inally intended, namely, the outlaw organizations, it was in- 
corporated in the constitution and laws of the congress as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a fraternal society is an organization working under 
ritual, holding regular lodge or similar meetings, where the underlying 
principles are visitation of sick, relief of distress, burial of dead, pro- 
tection of widows and orphans, education of the orphan, payment of the 
benefit for temporary or permanent physical disability or death, and 
where these principles are an obligated duty of all members to be dis- 
charged without compensation or pecuniary reward, where the general 
membership attends to the general business of the order, where a fra- 
ternal interest in the welfare of each other is a duty taught, recognized 
and practiced as the motive and bond of the organization. 

After a slight interval it was further declared that any 
association, “however worthy in business point of view, not 
possessing the characteristics above mentioned,’ could not 
legitimately be termed a fraternal society or order. 

It was due to their own strict adherence and the insistence 
that members observe these principles that the organization 
achieved such noteworthy success. Perhaps its greatest suc- 
cess was attained in the solidifying of fraternal opinion and 
using it as an influence to correct the plan of operation from 
within, and to educate the public in regard to the correct 
principles of fraternal benefits. This influence was also used 
to obtain sympathetic supervision by State Insurance Depart- 
ments and constructive legislation from the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislatures and in the Congress of the 
United States. In its inception the organization was violently 
opposed to State supervision, but it later became amenable 
to such supervision, rightly used. 

In 1891 the Congress authorized a special committee to draft 
a uniform bill, and the measure prepared has been the model 
from which all others have been written. The following year 
the congress gave consent to have such a bill edited by a com- 
mittee of five, and appointed President M. G. Jeffries a special 
representative to present it for approval to the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. In 1893 it adopted a 
recommendation designed to enforce the enactment of the 
Uniform Bill in States having no laws to regulate and protect 
those legitimate orders from the odium often raised by fraudu- 
lent organizations. In 1897 the National Fraternal Congress 
Table of Mortality was compiled and was adopted August 


23, 1899. 


THE AssociATED FRATERNITIES OF AMERICA 

Coincident with the rapid development of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, the Associated Fraternities of America was 
inaugurated on March 21, 1901, in Chicago, by a number of 
societies domiciled in Iowa, for the purpose of combating the 
legislative policy of the National Fraternal Congress, which, 
as has been stated, was one designed to protect its own mem- 
bers. Due to this policy, particularly distasteful in that it had 
effected the enactment of the Uniform Bill, later known as 











the “force bill,” in States having no fraternal regulatory laws, 
and that it had adopted the National Fraternal Congress Table 
of Mortality with the recommendation to State authorities 
that legislation be passed confirming their suggestion that all 
fraternal benefit societies thereafter organized and admitted 
to do business in those States will be required to adopt rates 
not lower than is demonstrated to be necessary by the N. F. C. 
mortality table, leaders of the movement to organize the Asso- 
ciated Fraternities of America, declared that this placed the 
N. F. C. in the position of demanding that all new companies 
be forced to adopt high rates while the older companies of 
the N. F. C. would be permitted to continue operating on their 
schedule of low rates. Furthermore, they contended that if 
these high rates demanded by the N. F. C. were expedient, 
they should be adopted by all. 

For ten years these two large fraternal organizations were 
continually opposed to one another. Laws which one would 
approve the other would be certain to disapprove, in such a 
way as to make it impossible to effect legislation on the subject. 
In this way it was most difficult for the insurance commis- 
sioners to apprehend just what the true feeling in fraternal 
societies was. 

Finally, the two organizations met in thought and action 
in 1910 and approved the famous Mobile Bill. Following this 
came their mutual action regarding the New York Conference 
amendments in 1912. After these two joint actions it became 
palpable to them that they were two great organizations who 
had continually opposed each other, but had recently begun to 
act mutually. On August 21, 1913, in the city of Chicago, a 
joint meeting of the two big associations was held for the 
purpose of consolidation. It was out of this conference that 
the present National Fraternal Congress of America grew, 
with officers selected from both of the old bodies. Its con- 
stitution and by-laws are a combination of the laws of both 
the N. F. C. and the A. F. A., with the former association’s 
annual convention rule. Also annual meetings of the sections 
of the congress are held, meetings that are composed of the 
presidents, secretaries, medical directors, attorneys and editors 
of the various member societies, with each class conferring 
among themselves. Through these meetings and discussions 
the present-day constructive policy, which has proved itself 
so efficient in dealing with the modern problems, has been 
evolved. Under the present system the desires of the congress 
in reference to legislation are made known to insurance com- 
missioners and legislators by means of the committee on 
statutory legislation, which is directed by the executive com- 
mittee. 

During the recent years of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America the chief accomplishment has beer to pre- 
serve the gains in legislation inherited with the consolidation in 
1913, of which the most are combined in the New York Con- 
ference Bill, previously mentioned. Child insurance for fra- 
ternal benefit societies has been endorsed by the congress, with 
which is included a complete campaign for whole family pro- 
tection. Its model bill, giving permission to societies to write 
juvenile insurance, was indorsed in 1916 by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners obtained 
adoption by practically all State Legislatures. 

The congress has ever upheld the true ideals of the United 


and has 
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States and conducted numerous successful campaigns against 
social insurance and other State socialistic measures. During 
the participation of the United States in the World War the 
congress enthusiastically endorsed the measure for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance when the bill was pending in Congress 
and needed support. It organized the first War Saving So- 
cieties in the subordinate lodges of the affiliated societies, and 
it recommended that all possible funds be invested in the 
government loan issues. Its support of the leading war relief 
organizations was both sincere and effective. 





CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 50) 


The governing body of the society is called the council, 
which consists of the above officers and Benedict D. Flynn, 
Albert H. Mowbray, Harwood E. Ryan, George D. Moore, 
Leon S. Senior, A. L. Kirkpatrick, Everett S. Fallow, Henry 
Moir, Sanford B. Perkins, Winfield W. Greene, John M. 
Laird, Ralph D. Blanchard, James D. Craig, Thomas fF. 
Tarbell. 

The society issues a publication entitled the “Proceedings” 
twice a year, which contains the various papers presented at 
the semi-annual meetings of the society. There have been 
twenty-two numbers of the proceedings published, which con- 
tain over 150 papers dealing with scientific aspects of the 
various casualty lines. Complete sets of the proceedings are 
still available as well as single copies, which may be obtained 
at $1.50 each by application to Richard Fondiller, secretary- 
treasurer, 75 Fulton street, New York City. The society also 
publishes a Year Book annually, which may be obtained with- 
out charge by application to the secretary-treasurer, which 
contains a list of members, the examination papers, and in- 
formation relative to the examination requirements. “Recom- 
mendations for Study” is a pamphlet which outlines the course 
of study to be followed in connection with taking the exam- 
inations of the society for admission; the third edition will 
be issued next month and may be obtained without charge by 
application to the secretary-treasurer. 

More and more the young men in the companies have begun 
to apply themselves to a study cf the basic principles un- 
derlying insurance. The natural tendency of men who are 
ambitious is to pursue a course of study such as is prescribed 
by this society for admission to associateship ; advanced study 
and the passing of the more difficult examinations leading to 
the grade of fellowship. Membership in the society through 
examination is an evidence of competency as respects the 
actuarial and statistical branches of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. Those who attain the grade of fellow by examination 
are granted a diploma signed by the president and the secre- 
tary. The examinations are open to any person connected 
with an insurance organization or having an interest in in- 
surance, and applications for examination may be secured by 
writing to the secretary-treasurer. 

The society will celebrate its tenth anniversary at the annual 
meeting, which will be held in New York City in November, 
1924. It is planned to have all the ex-presidents of the society 
speak at the first session, which will be concluded by a dinner. 
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NATIONAL FIRE ORGANIZATIONS 


American Institute of Marine Uhderwriters 
‘American Marine Insurance Syndicate A 
‘American Bureau of Shipping 

‘American Mutual Alliance 

‘American Schooner Association 

American Assn. of Fire Insurance Companies 
‘American Assn. of Coop. Mutual Ins. Cos. 
American Foreign Insurance Assn. 

American Reciprocal Insurance Assn. 
American Assn. of Adjusters for Insurance c Os. 
Association of Average Adjusters of the U. 
‘Association of Marine Underwriters of the u 8. 
Atlantic Inland Association 

Canadian Fire Underwriters Association 

Cotton Insurance Association 

Cotton Fire and Marine Underwriters 

Farm Association 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 

Fire Marshals’ Assn. of North America 

Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
Fire Underwriters Uniformity Association 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
Insurance Advertising Conference : 
Insurance Economics Society of America 
Insurance Institute of America 

Insurance Federation of America, Inc. 

a ed Risk Mutuals 

Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 

Mutual Reinsurance Bureau 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 

National Fire Protection Association 

National Association of Insurance Agents _ 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
National Association of Reciprocal Ins. Exchanges 
National Association Mutual Insurance Cos. 
National Association of Automobile Inter-Ins 
National Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. Cos. 
National Automobile Club 

National Automobile Undrs. Conference 
National Aircraft Underwriters Assn. 
National Automatic Sprinkler Association 
National Inspection Co. 

Oil Insurance Association ae 

Postal Insurance Underwriters Association 
Provincial Underwriters Association 

Railway Underwriters 

Railroad Insurance ociation 

tain Insurance Association 

teinsurance Bureau 

Reinsurance Clearing House 

Sprinkler Leakage C onference 

Tourist Floater Insurance Confe rence 
U. S. Fire Insurance Companies’ Conference 
U.S. Salv Association 
Underwriters Laboratories 
Underwriters Adjusting Co. 
Underwriters Grain Association 


¢ 


Water Drainage Conference 





















SECTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Auto. Protective Assn. of Minn., N. D., and 8. D 
Auto. Protective & Information Bureau 

Assn. of Southern Fire Insurance Cos. 

At'antic Inland Association 

Automobile Superintendents’ Club 

Central Traction and Lighting Bureau 

Council of Rating Managers and Secretaries 
Central Actuarial Bureau 

Conservation of Fire Prev. Assn of N. England 
Conser. of Fire Prev. of Colo., Wyo. and N. M. 
Conserv. of Fire Prev. of Md, Del. & D.C. 
Eastern Tornado Ins. Assn. 

Eastern Union 

Eastern Automobile Underwriters Conference 
Factory Insurance Association 

Field Men’s Club of So. California and Arizona 
Fire Underwriters Assn. of the Northwest 
Fire Underwriters Electrical Bureau 

Fire Underwriters Assn. of the Pacific 

General Adjustment Bureau 

Mill and Elevator Field Men’s Association 
Minnesota & North D: —_ Fire Underwriters 
Missouri-Kansas Field Club 

New England Bureau of United Inspection 
Northwest Field Club 

Northwestern Association of Mutual Ins. Cos. 
Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau 

Pacific Coast Auto Underwriters Conference 
Rocky Mountain Field Club 

Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters Assn. 
Special Agents’ Assn. of the Pacific Southwest 
Southern Auto Underwriters Conference 
Southern Tornado Insurance Association 
Southern Adjustment Bureau 

South-Eastern Insurance Bureau 

Undrs. Bureau of the Middle and South. States 
Underwriters Bureau of New England 
Underwriters Golf Association 

Western Union 

Western Insurance Bureau 

Western Improved Risk Association, Inc 
Western Auto. Underwriters Conference 

Vestern Adjustment and Inspection Co. 
Western Sprink er Leakage Conference 

Western Hail and Adjustment Association 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association 

Western Association of Electrical Inspectors 
Western Explosion Conference 

Western Inter-Reinsurance Bureau 
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LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 


STATE AND ( TY ,ORGANIZATIONS 
ALABAMA 
Alabama Association of Insurance Agents 
Alabama Field Men’s Association 
Conservation & Fire Prev. Assn. of Alabama 
Insurance Federation of Alabama 
Birmingham Fire and Cas. Ins. Exchange 


ARKANSAS. 





Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents 
Insurance Federation of Arkansas 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau 


CALIFORNIA. 
California Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Insurance Federation of California 
Conference Committee of Cal. Ins. Interests 
Board of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco 
Fire Underwrite:s Inspection Bureau 
Insurance Brokers Exchange of San Francisco 
Underwriters Fire Patrol of San Francisco 


CANADA. 
All-Canada Fire Insurance Federation 
Canadian Auto Underwriters Assn. 
Fire Insurance Brokers Assn. of Montreal 
Insurance Federation of British Columbia 
Ontario Fire and Casualty Ins. Agents Assn. 
Ottawa Fire Insurance Agents Assn. 
Mountain Field Club 
Mutual Fire Underwriters Assn. of Ontario 
Vancouver Fire Insurance Agents Assn. 


CoLorabo. 
Colorado Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Insurance Federation of Colorado 
Denver Fire Insurance Agents’ Association 


CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Bridgeport Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Hartford Board of Fi ire Underwriters 
Insurance Institute of Hartford, Ine 
Security Insurance Club 
Underwriters Assn. of Norwich 


DELAWARE. 
Delzware Assn. of Insurance Agents 


FLORIDA. 
Florida Fieldmen’s Conference 
Florida Local Underwriters Assn. 
Insurance Federation of Florida 


GEORGIA. 
\ugusta Board of Fire Underwriters 
Geo Association of Fire Underwriters 
Georgia Association of Insurance Agents 
Georgia Fire Prevention Society 
Insurance Federation of Georgia 
Atlanta Board of Fire Underwriters 
Insurance Library Assn. of Atlanta 
Insurance Association of Macon 





IpaHo. 
Insurance Federation of Idaho 

ILLINOIS. 
Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
Illinois State Fire Prevention Association 
Illinois Field Club 
Ill. Assn. of Mut. Fire and Windstorm Ins. Cos. 
Illinois Audit Bureau 
Insurance Federation of Illinois 
Association of Fire Insurance Examiners 
Auto. Protective and Information Bureau 
Clearing House Messenger Service 
Insurance Brokerage n. of Chicago 
Insurance Club ef Chicago 
Underwriters Salvage Co. of Chicago 
Underwriters Clearing House 
Underwriters Service Association 
Uniform Printing and Supply Co. 
Springfield Underwriters Association 

INDIANA. 














Indiana State Fire Prevention Association 

Fire Underwriters Association of Indiana 

Indiana Field Club 

Indiana Association of Insurance Agents 

Indiana Insurance Society 

Mutual Ins. Cos. Union of Indiana 

Indianapolis Fire Insurance Agents’ Assn. 
Iowa. 

Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of Iowa. 

Insurance Federation of Iowa 

Iowa Assn. of Insurance Agents 

Iowa Insurance Service Bureau 

Iowa Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Assn. 

Iowa Assn. of Mutual Insurance Assn. 

Iowa State Convention of Coop. In 

Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Ass 

Iowa Underwriters Field Club 

Des Moines Underwriters Association 








KANSAS. 


Insurance Federation of Kansas Mi 


Kansas Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Kansas State Fire Prevention Assn. 
Kansas State Assn. of Mutual Insurance (os. 
Topeka Board of Fire Underwriters 





KENTUCKY. 
Insurance Federation of Kentucky 
Kentucky Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Kentucky State Fire Prevention Assn. 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters Association 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters 





LovisIANA. 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of La. 
Insurance Federation of Louisiana 
Louisiana Insurance Society 
The Fieldmen 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange 


MAINE. 
Insurance Federation of Maine 
Maine Assn. of Insurance Agents 
MARYLAND. 


Insurance Federation of Maryland 
Maryland Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Insurance Society of Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts 
Insurance Brokers Assn. of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Mutual Fire 5 Hessedh e Association 
Boston Insurance Clearing House Assn. 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 
Springfield Board of Fire Underwriters 








MICHIGAN. 


Michigan State Fire and Prevention Assn 
(ssn. of Michigan Fire Ins. Executives 
Insurance Federation of Michigan 
Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Michigan Audit Bureau 

Michigan Field Club 

Michigan Underwriters Association 

State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of Michigan 








MINNESOTA. 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota 
Minnesota Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Minnesota State Fire Prevention Assn. 
State Assn. of Farmers Mutual Insurance Cos 
Minneapolis Board of Fire Underwriters 
Insurance Club of Minneapolis 


MIssISsIPPI. 
Insurance Federation of Mississsippi 
Mississippi Assn. of Insurance Agents 





MIssourl. 

Auto Underwriters Club of Kansas and Mo. 
Insurance Federation of Missouri 
Missouri Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. 
Missouri Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Kansas City Brok _ Underwriters Assn. 
Insurance Agents of Kansas City 
Fire Underwriters n. of St. Louis 
Insurance Club of St. Louis 
St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau 






MontTANa. 


Insurance Federation of Montana 
Montana Assn. of Local Fire Ins. Agents 


NEBRASKA. 
Conservation of Assn. of Nebraska 
Insurance Federation of Nebraska 
Nebraska Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Omaha Fire Insurance Agents Exchange 





NEVADA. 
Insurance Federation of Nevada 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
New Hampshire Assn. of Insurance Agents 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Assn. of Underwriters 
State Assn. of Mutual Fire Ins Cos. 
Fi ire Insurance Society of Newark 
Newark Insurance and Banking Athletic League 





New Mexico. 
New Mexico Insurance Agents Assn. 


New YorK 
Binghamton Fire and Casualtv Ins. Agents Club 
Insurance Federation of the State of New York 
New York State Association of Local Agents 
New York State Assn. of Supervising and Adjust- 
ing Fire Insurance Agents 
New York State Central Organization of (o-opera- 
tive Fire Insurance Cos. 
Conservation & Fire Prev. Assn. of N. Y. State 
Cooperative Fire Union of New York State 
_Albany Board of Underwriters 





Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
Underwriters Society of Brooklyn 
Insurance Society of Glens Falls 
Automobile Underwriters Club 
Automobile Underwriters Service Bureau 
Board of Underwriters of N. Y. (Maine) 
Suburban N. Y. Fire Prevention Assn. 
City Insurance Club 
Examining Underwriters Assn. 
Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers’ Assn. of the 
City of New York, Ine. 
Insurance Accountants’ ssociation 
Insurance Agents Club of Watertown 
Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit Assn. 
Insurance Society of New York 
Insurance Square Club of the C ity of New York 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
N. Y. Chapter of the Nat. Fire Prot. Assn. 
Suburban New York Field Club 
Underwriters Salvage Co. of New York 
William Street Club 
Fire Underwriters Assan. of Rochester 
Insurance Agents Club of Syracuse 
Insurance Agents Club of Utica 





Nortu CAROLINA. 


Carolina Field Club 
North Carolina Assn. of Insurance Agents 
North Carolina Fire Prevention Assn. 


NortH Dakota. 


Insurance Federation of North Dakota 
North Dakota Assn. of Insurance Agents 
North Dakota Assn. of State Mut. Fire Ins. Cos 


Oxt0, 


Sete Underwriters Club of Ohio 
Fire Prevention Association of Ohio 

Federation of Mutual Ins. a of Ohio 

Insurance Federation of Oh 

Ohio Assn. of Fire U +h 

Ohio Mutual Insurance Cos. Assn. 

Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents 

Lorain Insurance Exchange 

Fire Insurance Clearing Assn. (Cleveland) 

Fire Underwriters Club of Ohio 

sn. of Insurance Underwriters of Columbus 

Farmer (O.) Mutual Fire Protection Assn. 

Toledo Association of Insurance Agents 






OKLAHOMA. 
Automobile Underwriters Club of Okla. 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of Okla. 
Insurance Federation of Okla. 
Oklahoma Association of Insurors. 
Oklahoma State Assn. of Fire Insurance Cos. 


OREGON. 
Fire Insurance Exchange of Portland, Inc. 





Erie Assn. of Insurance Agents 

Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of East Pa. 
Insurance Federation of Pa. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Pennsylvania Assn. of Rec om Exe hanges 
Pa. State Assn. of Mutual Fire ( 

Insurance Association of Central Pa, 

Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
Independence Bureau 

Insurance Brokers’ Association of Philadelphia 
Underwriters Club 








Po 








Ruope Isuanp. 
Rhode Island Assn. of Insurance Agents 


SoutH CAROLINA. 


Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of § 
8. C. Association of Insurance — 


Soutn Dakota. 
Fire Prevention Association of 8. D. 
Insurance Federation of S.D. 
S. D. Mutual Board of Underwriters 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville Board of Underwriters 
Tennessee Fire Prevention Assn. 
Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents 
Tennessee Field Men’s Association 
Tennessee Underwriters of Local Ins. Agents 


TEXAS. 
Insurance Federation of Texas 
Local Underwriters Assn. of Texas 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
Fort Worth Insurance Underwriters Assn. 
Dallas Fire Underwriters Association 
Dallas Insurance Exchange 
Galveston Board of Underwriters 


Uran. 
Insurance Federation of Utah 
Utah State Assn. of Insurance Agents 
VERMONT. 
Vermont Assn. of Insuranee Agents 
(Continued on page 84) 











SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 32) 


The co-operation between the members of this Association 
extends solely to those matters which are of common inter- 
est to them in the conduct of their business. They have stand- 
ardized many of the forms of their bonds so that the best 
coverage obtainable may be given to the public. The mectings 
of the Association afford a forum for the discussion of mat- 
ters of common interest. 
ing are debated, but individual members are left to their own 


Ideas concerning better underwrit- 
judgment as to the selection of their risks. The Association 
has no rules governing the underwriting of its members. They 
discuss fundamentals but leave details to be worked out by 
the individual members according to their own best ideas. 
The business of corporate suretyship requires a wider range 
of knowledge of general business transactions than does any 


other business. Executive officers, un- 
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Thursday 


buys an article or commodity he has no concern with the 
solvency of the seller or whether the seller becomes bank- 
rupt by reason of selling his goods below cost. He has 
his purchase and may use it as he sees fit. His interest 
in the seller ceases when he takes away the article pur- 
With insurance and suretyship, however, just the 
reverse is true. When a person buys an insurance or indem- 
nity contract his interest in his purchase just begins. He has 
bought a promise to pay upon the happening of a contingency, 
He is vitally interested in the continued solvency of the in- 
surance or surety company, because if the contingency happens 
and the insurance or surety company is then insolvent, he finds 
that he is out of pocket in two respects—the premiums paid (his 
purchase price) and his insurance (the article purchased) as 
well. He has sustained a total loss in the transaction. Thus 
it can readily be seen that the reason for the application of 
the common law rule, as applied to trade, wholly fails when 


chased. 











derwriters and agents must have more 
than a smattering of knowledge of 
every character of business in order to 
succeed. It is only by a thorough un- 
derstanding of the matter concerning 
which the bond is to be given as security 
that disastrous losses can be avoided. 
It is as much the business of a fidelity 
or surety company to prevent losses, 
where that is possible, as it is to pay 
them. Therefore, co-operation with the 
public is essential. Notwithstanding the 
co-operation of the companies, the busi- 
ness is one of very keen competition 
and, like every other business, keen, 
wholesome competition is good for the 
business, and it is upon such compe- 
tition that the business thrives. But 
where competition companies 
and the public to forget the 
mentals that should govern underwrit- 


causes 
funda- 
ing, the competition is not wholesome — 
but is thoroughly bad. 
marked difference between the interest 


There is a 


that an insured or a beneficiary of a 
fidelity and surety bond should have in 
the company which issued the bond and CHARLES H. ALLEN 
JOHN ANDERSON 

EDWIN L. BLABON 
CHARLES A. BOODY 


where the public purchases an article or 
commodity, because the continued sol- 


R. R. BROWN 


vency of the fidelity or surety company NEWCOMB CARLTON 


is a factor of prime importance. DELOS W. COOKE 

For centuries the law has encouraged 
competition 
trade, in order to protect the consumer, 


PHILIP T. DODGE 
engaged in 


among those 
and the same theory has, until recently, 
been applied to insurance. 
observed, however, that the application 


It should be 


of the common law rule, as applied to 
trade, may have exactly the opposite 
effect when applied to insurance and 





SURETYSHIP 


The American Surety Company, by every test which can be applied 
to a service Corporation, is superlatively well qualified to bond any under- 
taking—Fidelity, Judiciary or Contract. 


is indicated by the personnel of its Board of Trustees and its 1500 stockholders; by its 
hundreds of thousands of clients, and by its comprehensive organization embracing 40 
branch offices and over 15,000 local agents. 


comprises 40 years of continuous and satisfactory public service. 


approximate seventeen millions of the highest character known to the financial world, 
including Liberty Bonds and its recently enlarged and totally unencumbered 22-story 
office building in the very heart of the financial district. 


is indicated by its relations with its employees, with its competitors and with the business 


Finally, its record, its assets and everything concerning the char- 
acter and policy of the Company are accessible to any and all 
stockholders or clients or any one entitled to inspect them. 


JOHN E. BOUDEN, JR. 
CLARENCE E. CHAPMAN 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 


American Surety Company 


Its Character 


Its Record 


Its Assets 


Its Policy 


TRUSTEES 


RICHARD B. MELLON ROBERT 8S. SLOAN 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR. R. A. C. SMITH 
ANDREW MILLS VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
J. R. MORRON JOSEPH B. TERBELL 
SEWARD PROSSER GUY E. TRIPP 

JOHN J. RASKOB L. A. WATRES 

D. G. REID F. EDSON WHITE 
LINDSAY RUSSELL WM. F. WHITING 
JOHN D. RYAN ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
JOHN SHERWIN HENRY C. WILLCOX 
WILLIAM SKINNER BRONSON WINTHROP 


C. G. DU BOIS 
W. N. DYKMAN 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WALTER E. FREW 
W. 8. GIFFORD 
J. HORACE HARDING 
HENRY W. HAYDEN 
F. L. HINE 
F. M. KIRBY 
F. W. LAFRENTZ 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
L. F. LOREE 

F. W. LAFRENTZ, President 


R. R. BROWN, First Vice President 


of New York 
Home Office—100 Broadway 











suretyship. In trade, when a_ person 
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applied to insurance and suretyship. Therefore, continued 
solvency must be the watchword of the executives. 

When corporate sureties first began doing business, they 
confined themselves to writing bonds guaranteeing the hon- 
esty of officers and employees of financial, mercantile and 
industrial concerns and of public officials, and bonds guaran- 
teeing the performance of contracts and those given in legal 
proceedings. The field of suretyship was very limited in its 
scope, but now it is boundless. Bonds with corporate surety 
are required now in almost every kind of business transaction. 
Fidelity and surety companies have proven themselves as 
institutions of greatest good to the public. 


INCREASED SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 

In the earlier days of suretyship there were some good rea- 
sons for apologies for failures to meet the needs of the pub- 
lic, but as the business has leaps and 
bounds, and as the business has become so well mastered by 
the companies and their agents, and as the public has learned 
more about the companies and the business itself, apologies 
for any shortcomings are no longer in order. 


progressed by 


The business 
nas forged towards the first rank and those engaged in it 
are proud of their achievements. They are dealing with the 
public without quibble and are supplying the needs of the 
public as they appear. 
an extent that it is now charted and the companies know where 
they are going. 
surplus and reserves, so as to maintain an impregnable finan- 
cial condition. 


The business has developed to such 
They are increasing their resources, capital, 


The lessons of the past are being used as a 
cuide for the future. The hopes and aspirations of the mem- 
bers of this Association are that the business of suretyship 
shall be conducted in a manner that will continue their sol- 
vency, that the companies will maintain close relations with 
the public so that its needs may be supplied promptly. What 
has been done in the past is a great achievement; what will 
be done in the future will be a greater one. The surety com- 
panies may be counted on to go along with the other great 
industries of the ccuntry, working hand in hand with them 
and with the public, aspiring to higher ideals and their con- 
summation. 

There are no secrets concerning the Association; everything 
In fact, the Association is by the laws 
of the State of New York subject to visitation and examina- 
tion by the Superintendent of Insurance, and has been ex- 
amined by him. His report commended the Association and 
stated that its activities should be encouraged. 


is done in the open. 





INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 37) 


following: Honorable Festus J. Wade, president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Honorable E. T. Mere- 
dith, publisher, Meredith Publications, Des Moines, Iowa; Paul 
L. Thompson, publicity manager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and president of the Association of National Advertisers. 

They will announce at the next meeting the winner of the 
trophy for the period June 1, 1923 to June 1, 1924. An exhibit 
of those who have submitted competitive advertising material 
is now in a special room at the office of the National Surety 
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Company of New York City through the courtesy of E. A. 
Collins, vice-president of the Conference, and who was recently 
elected to the office of assistant secretary of that company. 

The officers of the Conference have been of considerable 
assistance to a group of British insurance advertising men who 
have arranged an insurance advertising section in connection 
with this year’s Convention of the Advertising Clubs at Lon- 
don. Urgent appeals have been received from the British com- 
panies for speakers for their program and the following have 
been selected: Mrs. Nora Vincent Paul, vice-president The 
National Underwriter, “The Place of the Insurance Journal 
in an Insurance Advertising Program”; H. C. Bearley, Glens 
Falls Insurance Company, “Overcoming Public Lethargy”; 
C. A. Palmer, Insurance Company of North America, “Meth- 
ods in Management of An Insurance Advertising Department.” 

T. D. Faulkner, president of the T. D. Faulkner Real Estate 
and Insurance Agency of Hartford, Connecticut and C. S. 
Crummett, advertising manager of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts are also 
planning to attend as members of the Conference and they 
will undoubtedly be called upon to give expression to the de- 
velopment of American insurance advertising. Clifford Elvin 
of the Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario, will send over a paper on the subject “Good Will 
Values in a House Publication to Policyholders.” Chauncey 
Miller and the writer will also send greetings to the group of 
British insurance men. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY 
AGENTS 


(Continued from page 76) 


D. C., at which the representatives of the Contractors’ As- 
sociation; a committee appointed by the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, and a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Asociation of Casualty and Surety Agents, all met 
This 
meeting resulted in a much better understanding on the part 
of the contractors and the surety company officials and the 
agents as to the problems of each. Certain reforms were 
agreed upon, committees were appointed to work out unfinished 
business, and a general air of cordiality and disposition to be 
helpful to one another prevailed. It is anticipated that, as a 
result of this meeting and those that are to follow, many 
valuable reforms will be effected in the practices relating to 
the execution of contractors’ bonds. 

The National Association has no salaried officials; has no 
fixed expense for rent or clerk hire or membership solicitation, 
and its cost of operation is limited entirely to the annual con- 
ventions and the actual expenses of the committees who trans- 
act its business in the interim. It has over six hundred mem- 
bers, and its dues are only $10a year. Any additional expenses 
that are necessary are met by special voluntary contributions. 

The membership is open to both general agents and salaried 
managers. Its present officers are: President, Thomas E. 
Braniff ; vice-president, James W. Henry; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorr C. Price; executive committee, G. A. Howell, G. H. Camp- 
bell, H. J. Johnson, C. H. Burras, J. J. Hoey, B. W. McCluer, 
E. C. Landis, James E. Carney, W. M. Reid, James R. Milliken. 


for the purpose of discussing their mutual problems. 
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LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 


(Continued from page 81) 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Addison¥and Chittendon 
Counties 


VIRGINIA. 

Fire Prev. and Protection Assn. of State of Va 
Insurance Federation of Virginia 
Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Virginia Field Club 
Richmond Fire Insurance Exchange 

WASHINGTON. 
Insurance Federation of Washington 
Insurance Agents League of Washington 
Board of Marine Underwriters of Seattle 
Fire Insurance Exchange of Seattle 


West VIRGINIA. 
Insurance Federation of W. Va. 
West Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents 
West Virginia Fire Underwriters 


WISCONSIN. 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of Wisconsin 
Insurance Federation of Wi isconsin 
Wisconsin Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Wisconsin Field Men’s Club 
Wisconsin Insurance Club 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters 


[Wrownnc. | 
Insurance Federation of Wyoming 


RATING BUREAUS 
SECTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Assn. 

Board of Fire Undereriters of the Pacific 

Central Actuarial Bureau 

Fire Underwriters Electric Bureau 

Mountain States Inspection Bureau 

New England Insurance Exchange 

Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Dept. 

Western Sprinkled Risk Association and Western 
Improved Risk Association 

Western Factory Insurance Assn. 

Western Actuarial Bureau 

General Inspection Bureau 

Pacific Actuarial Bureau 


State anp LocaL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau 
Arizona Equitable Rating Office 
Arkansas Fire Prevention "oe 
Underwriters Assn. of the D. 
Florida Inspection and Rating ‘Bureau 
Georgia Inspection and Rating Bure 
Hawaii Rating Bureau 
Illinois Inspection Bureau 
Chicago Board of Underwriters 
Insurance Exchange (Chicago) 
Indiana Inspection Bureau 
Iowa Insurance Service Bureau 
Kansas Inspection Bureau 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau 
Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau 
Assn. of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore ity 
Mass. Stamping and Rating Office. 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
Michigan Inspection Bureau 
Miss. Inspection and Advisory Rating Co. 
Missouri Inspection Bureau 
Nebraska Inspection Bureau 
New Hampshire Board of Underwriters 
Schedule Rating Bureau, The (N. J.) 
New York Fire Insurance Organization 
(Subsidiary Bureaus) 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 
Underwriters Assn. of New York State 
Buffalo Assn. of Fire Underwriters 
C. Inspection and Rating Bureau 
Ohio Inspection Bureau 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau 
Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Assn. 
Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters Assn. 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny Co. 
Insurance Association of Providence 
S. C. Inspection on Rating Bureau 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau 
Texas Inspection Bureau 
Texas State Fire Insurance Commission 
firginia Inspection and Rating Bureau 
Washington Survey and Rating Bureau 
West Virginia Inspection Bureau 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau 


Pa 


CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn. 

Western Canada Fire Underwriters Assn. 
Nova Scotia Board of Fire Underwriters 
British Columbia Fire Underwriters Asssoication 
New Brunswick Board of Fire Underwriters 
Newfoundland Board of Underwriters 

Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Undrs 


CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ASS’N. 


Alliance Against Accident Fraud 

Associated Companies Compensation and Public 
Liability 

Atlanta Casualty Exchange 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Undrs. 

Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association 

Casua.ty Actuarial Society 





2 asualty Information Clearing House, Inc. 
a ulty Underwriters Board of California 
Jasualty Underwriters Association of Rhodelsland 

C ompensation Inspection Rating Boar 

Explosion Conference 

Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 

International Assn. Casualty and Surety Undrs. 

International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions 

International Claim Association 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Organizations 

Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters Association 

National Agency Managers’ Association of Health 
and Accident Insurance Officers 

National Association of Casualty and Surety Agts. 

National Assn. of Live Stock Ins. Cos. of Americ a 

National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Companies 

National Board of Casualty and Surety Undrs. 

National Safety Council 

Ohio Conference of Health and Accident Cos. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Undrs. Conference 

Plate Glass Insurance Exchange of New York 

Safety Institute of America 

Southern Industrial Insurers’ Conference 

Steam Boiler and Flywheel Service Bureau 

Surety Association of America 

wie Undrs. Assn. of the City of New York 
Toledo Casualty Conference 

Western Automobile Underwriters Conference 

Workmens Compensation Publicity Bureau 

Workmens Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATIONS. 
American Association of Medici! Exami ver 
American Institute of Actuaries 
American Life Convention 
ition of Life Agency Officers 
on of Life Insurance Counsel 
Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
Atlanta Association of Life Insurance 
Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Assn., Inc. 
Birmingham Life Underwriters Association 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Association 
Colorado Association of Life Underwriters 






Conference of Southern Life Insurance Companies 
of U.S. of A 

Connecticut Life Underwriters Association 

Delaware Association of Life Underwriters 


Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters 

Florida Life Underwriters Association 

Gem State Association of Life Underwriters 

Grand Rapids Association of Life Underwriters 

Great F alls Life Underwriters Association 

Indianapolis Association of Life Underwriters 

Insurance Institute of America 

Insurance Institute of Hartford 

Insurance Institute of Toronto 

Iowa Life Underwriters Association 

Life Insurance Sales Reserach Burewu 

Life Underwriters Association of Arizona 

Life Underwriters Association of Buffalo 

Life Underwriters Association of Canada 

Life 1 Inde rwriters Association of Cedar Rapids 

Life Underwriters Association of Chicago 

Life Underwriters Association of Columbus 

Life Underwriters Association of Kansas City 

Life Underwriters Association of Louisiana 

Life Underwriters Association of Nebraska 

Life Underwriters Association of New York 

Life Ins. Undrs. Assn. of Northwestern Montan® 

Life Underwriters Association of Oregon 

Life Underwriters Association of Rochester 

Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis 

= Ar andi ing Association of Utica 

Sate t ‘ndrs. Assn. of Western Massachusetts 

on Association of Life Underwriters 

Maine Li ife Underwriters Association 

Minnesota Life Underwriters Assn. of St. Pu 

peg yr \ssociation of Life Underwriters 
bile L ife Underwriters Association 

N: ation yl Association of Life Underwriters 

National Assn. Mutual Life Underwriters 

Nationa | Convention of Insurance Companies 

National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 

National Fraternal Congress of America 

Nevada Association of Life Underwriters 

New England Congress 

New England Women’s Life Undrs. Assn. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters Club 

New Mexico Life Underwriters Association 

North Dakota Life Underwriters Association 

North Texas Association Life Underwriters 

Northern California Underwriters 

Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters 

Northern Indiana Life Underwriters Assn. 

Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 

Oklahoma Life Underwriters Association 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwrlters 

Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association 

South Carolina Life Underwriters Association 

South Dakota Life Underwriters Association 

Southern Industrial Insurers Conference 

South Texas Association of Life Underwriters 

Southwest Texas Assn. of Life Underwriters 

Springfield Life Underwriters Association 

Syracuse Life Underwriters Association 

Texas Life Convention 

Topeka, Kansas Life Underwriters Association 

Utah Association of Life Underwriters 

Vermont Association ef Life Underwriters 

Western Massachusetts Life Undrs. Assn. 
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WRITING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


““THE POLICY HAS 
AN ADVANTAGE’’ 


FIRE—THEFT—LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE COLLISION 





Written in one contract and never a 
question with the Assured which com- 
pany covers the Accident or Claim. 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 67) 


He has discovered that the ultimate objective of the new 
order is to stifle individualism, promote socialism, and with 
it community ownership of all the means of production and 
distribution. 

Four years ago the Federation movement, having proven 
its value, was incorporated as the Insurance Federation of 
America and each state-wide Insurance Federation became a 
charter unit of the corporation. Its charter is sufficiently 
broad to provide it with ample work to do. 
not at all with internal insurance matters. 

As a constructive organization, its duties are chiefly educa- 
tional—the business of “carrying the message to Garcia”; as 
a defensive activity it has much to do with preventing the pas- 


It concerns itself 


sage of bad insurance bills. In 
both lines of work it has been 
demonstrated that organization. 
is the thing that counts. 

Some idea of the growth and 
magnitude of the Federation 
movement may be gained by a 
glance at a few of the National 
The Insur- 
ance Iederation of Pennsylvania 





body's state units. 











numbers nearly 10,000 active 
members. Some of the others 
are nearly as large. In some 


Harvtan E. Bascock 
Field Secretary 


states the membership cannot be 
accurately computed, in that it 
embraces and includes the fraternal benefit insurance societies 
with a membership which represents about 60 per cent of the 
entire citizenry and the mutual insurance companies, which in 
total have about 7,000,000 policyholders in the United States. 

In the years of campaigning among buyers of insurance, 
Federation workers have been successful in interesting organ- 
izations of business men in their cause. As a result many of 
the accomplishments of the Insurance Federation movement 
during recent years are due in a large measure to the efforts 
of business organizations. 

The people are now satisfied that insurance men are not 
bandits, cracksmen, second-story workers, or pick-pockets, but 
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that they are honest, law-abiding citizens, conducting a legiti- 
mate business, deserving of the protection afforded any other 
high-class avocation. 

Much of the Insurance Federation work is carried on by 
volunteers, the paid “hands” merely carrying out the duties 
assigned them by those in charge of the corporation. 


Score or Irs Work 

A staff of field secretaries covers the various states, building 
and organizing defensive drives against those things which 
the body is pledged to oppose. Regional secretaries also de- 
vote a part of their time to a similar line of work. Besides 
the field workers above mentioned, the Insurance Federation 
of America during the past year has given special service in 
seven states. In addition each Federation was assisted finan- 
cially to the extent of its obligations to the national body. In all, 
about one-half of the national 
budget was expended in the in- 
terests of Federations. This is 
a much larger sum than was used 
for this purpose in any previous 
Federation year. In all of the 
activities of the national body and 
of State Federations, The Federa- 
tion News has carried an impor- 
tant part of the work. With all 
of the other duties of the News 
force, available at national head- 
quarters, the official publication 
would have been less valuable 
had it not been for the hearty co- 
operation of state Federations. 

In a summing up, these facts can be set down; memberships 
in State federations are rapidly increasing ; membership in the 
national body has gained 15 per cent the past year; aid from 
men outside of insurance has been quadrupled twice over; 
fewer mistakes are being made; no ground is being lost any- 
where; while the movement as a whole has gathered a multi- 
tude of new friends. 

In an organization in which there is so much apparent good 
is it any wonder that company members cannot understand why 
all do not belong, and State Federation enthusiasts feel that no 
agent should remain on the sidelines ? 





Mrs. Mary L. FLetcHErR 
Field Secretary 








ANTHONY MATRE, President 








ILLINOIS’ QUARTETTE 


Marquette National Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Western Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Western Underwriters 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Company 


Offices - Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


F. J. MATRE, Vice-President 


NAPOLEON PICARD, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PON the liberal construction of policy obligations and their prompt fulfillment depends the warm-hearted and friendly relation- 
ship that should exist between agent and Company. 


A genuine co-operation with broker and agent has always been the basis of Ocean service. 
Genuine service essentially must be a going forward, a progress, a growth toward perfection. 


Nothing in this world is perfect. The moon has its spots; there are torrid days in Italy; no rug leaves the Oriental rug-maker’s loom 
absolutely perfect. He knows there is none perfect but Allah. And we surely lay no claim to perfection. 


We do say, though, that we are continually striving to put more of the spirit of real friendship into agent and Company relationship, 
and that our service is in a state of continual growth and progress. And progress we think is to do better today than we did yester- 
day, to do better tomorrow than we are doing today. 
Careful attention to new agency appointments and franchises has a large place in this plan. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 

Transacting practically all classes 


of Casualty and Surety business. 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Head Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
CHARLES H. NEELY, Manager and Attorney 
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SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 60) 


effect. At the Nashville meeting, P. M. Estes, general coun- 
sel for the Life & Casualty Insurance Company, was made 
president. He was already recognized as one of the best 
floor leaders the Conference had. At the eleventh annual 
meeting held in Atlanta, he was re-elected and his administra- 
tion proved to be one of the best in the entire history of the 


Conference. 

The twelfth annual meeting was held at Birmingham, Ala. 
The principal discussion at that meeting had to do with the 
proposed pro rata clause, which had been a subject up before 
the Conference since the Asheville meeting in 1915. No defi- 
nite conclusion was reached, but the majority seemed to favor 
the insertion of the clause in the policies of all Conference 
companies. It was already in some of them. At the Birming- 
ham meeting, the lamented I. S. D. Sauls, then vice-president 
and general manager of the Continental Life of Washington, 
D. C., was made president of the Conference, and Washing- 
ton was selected as the place for the next annual meeting. 
This meeting, the thirteenth annual, was held at the same time 
and place as that of the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, and on this account was a very interesting as 
well as unusual occasion. There were two joint sessions at 
which President Sauls of the Southern Conference and Presi- 
dent Sanders of the Northern association sat side by side as 
presiding officers. Following the joint sessions the two bodies 
would retire to their the pur- 
pose of holding their business sessions. 
sulted from the joint sessions except to more deeply impress 
the members of the Southern Conference with the importance 
of remaining a distinct and separate entity among the insur- 
ance associations of the country. At the Washington meet- 
ing President Sauls was elected to succeed himself. He had 
previously been advanced to the presidency of his own com- 
pany, of which he was the creator and manager from the 
beginning. The Conference voted to hold its 14th annual 
meeting at Pinehurst, N. C. 


own convention room for 


Nothing special re- 


The 14th annual meeting of the Conference convened at 
Pinehurst, N. C., on November 8, 1923, with every prospect 
for making the greatest stride in its history along lines look- 
ing to the general advancement of its membership. President 
Sauls, in his annual address, spoke most encouragingly of 
the future, and made several constructive suggestions which 
met with hearty response. It was his last effort on behalf 
of the association he loved so well and had served so faith- 
fully. Before time for convening the second session of the 
meeting he suffered an attack of angina pectoris and quickly 
passed away. Such was the shock to his associates that it 
was impossible to complete the program of the meeting. A 
short session was held in the evening, presided over by Vice- 
President B. L. Tatman, for the purpose of doing only what 
was necessary under the sad circumstances. An 
honor was appointed to accompany the remains of the presi- 
dent to their last resting place, and the meeting was declared 
adjourned after electing officers for the ensuing year and 
selecting New Orleans as the place for holding the fifteenth 


escort of 
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annual meeting. Officers elected were: President, W. R. 
Lathrop, secretary and treasurer of the Southern Life & 
Health Insurance Company, Birmingham; vice-president, J. 
R. Leal, secretary and actuary, Interstate Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Chattanooga; secretary and treasurer, 
E. T. Burr, actuary, Durham Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

In the death of President Sauls, the Southern Industrial 
Insurers’ Conference had suffered the first serious loss in its 
history, but the passing of the beloved official has had the effect 
of strengthening the ties which have made it, and will con- 
tinue to make it, a Conference devoted to the highest ideals 
of service possible in an organization of its kind. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PUBLICITY BUREAU 
(Continued from page 44) 


of insurance to the community, its functions and its interest, 
the methods of insurance companies and the burden imposed 
by unwise laws; as well as to promote the cause of insurance 
as a system. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

Since its organization, the Bureau has doubled its member- 
ship—it being now composed of eighteen companies as fol- 
lows: Continental Casualty Company; The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Ltd.; General Accident Fire and 
Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd.; Globe Indemnity Company ; 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company; Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company; Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America; Independence Indemnity 
Company; London and Lancashire Indemnity Company ; Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd.; Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company; New York Indemnity Company; Norwich 
Union Indemnity Company; Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, Ltd.; Preferred Accident Insurance Company ; 
Royal Indemnity Company; The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company; and the United States Casualty Company. 

The executive committee is as follows: The Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, chairman (represented by Charles 
C. Bowen, secretary) ; Royal Indemnity Company (represented 
by Millford E. Jewett, president) ; and the United States Cas- 
ualty Company (represented by Edison S. Lott, president) ; 
while the secretary-treasurer is I*, Robertson Jones and its 
consulting counsel, P. Tecumseh Sherman. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau, during the twelve years of its existence, 
has establishd for itself an influential and commendable posi- 
tion in the insurance world and throughout the country gener- 
ally. It has an established standing before State legislatures 
and Congress and is called upon constantly for information 
and advice not only by insurance corporations, but by employers, 
the general public and sometimes even by organizations of 


employees. As a unique and distinct organism, having its roots 
well and deeply planted in the soil, it should continue to per- 
form adequately its function in the future as it is conceded 
it has in the past. 
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1854 70th ANNIVERSARY 1924 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 
FIRE, WINDSTORM AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Assets, $9,025,827.79. Liabilities, $6,522,024.17 
Surplus in U. S., $2,503,803.62 


Executive Office and Agency Departments 
Local Department Northern Assurance Building, 
55 John Street, New York 135 William Street, New York 
A. G. MARTIN, Manager J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mgr. C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Inc., Marine Underwriters, U. S. A., 15 William Street, New York 





























Selectivity 


Those insurance men who separate the careful, conscientious property- 
owners from the ones who are indifferent to suggestions conducive to pre- 
venting fires, are building up their business because of this discrimination. 
American agents have always selected their risks, and are finding the plan 
a remunerative one. The public wants Fire Prevention. 
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The American 
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ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 42) 
principles. A detailed investigation of the general tax situa- 
tion has been made. In the course of this officials in the various 
fields of insurance have been consulted. They were satisfied 
with the existing federal taxation treament of insurance but 
naturally expected insurance to share in any reductions which 
may be given to other forms of business. They particularly 
recommended more generous treatment in the way of salaries 
of those charged with the responsibility of administering taxes 
in the federal bureau of internal revenue. 


Position ON PuBLic QUESTIONS 

The position of organized business in regard to the bonus for 
soldiers as indicated by the referendum and resolutions adopted 
either by member organizations or their duly authorized dele- 
gates in annual meeting is well known. At the last annual 
meeting in Cleveland there were only two dissenting votes out 
of eight hundred or a thousand delegates to a resolution con- 
demning a soldiers’ bonus. Ever since a cash bonus was pro- 
posed, the Chamber has consistently opposed it under authority 
of a referendum. As the original cash bonus plan would no 
doubt have imposed a burden of five biilion dollars on the 
American people, a great portion of this would have been paid 
by business. The insurance plan finally adopted will cost a 
much smaller sum. In all of its opposition to the bonus for 
able-bodied veterans, the Chamber has consistently maintained 
that everything possible should be done for disabled soldiers. 

Six months ago the president of the National Chamber gave 
serious consideration to the situation in the Northwest. He 
developed a plan which would provide for a proper diversifica- 
tion of crops, for helping the deserving farmer finance the 
purchase of a limited amount of cattle and poultry, as well as 
tide over the period of adjustment if the interest on his mort- 
gage or tax was in arrears. While this was in its embryonic 
stage a meeting was held in New York with representatives of 
various life insurance companies. Subsequently President 
Coolidge’s Conference for the relief of the Northwest was 
called in Washington. Out of this has come the ten-million- 
dollar corporation which is now functioning. I have been 
informed that this corporation has already assisted three hun- 
dred banks in the Northwest. Insurance with all other forms 
of business is much interested in this. 


STATE INSURANCE TAXES 

Special State insurance taxes have been a burden upon 
policyholders for some time. As they are concealed, few 
policyholders realize they are paying them. The insurance ad- 
visory committee made a detailed investigation of this sub- 
ject. The facts were presented to the organization members 
of the National Chamber. At the last annual meeting, dele- 
gates from the various organizations voted in favor of the 
recommendations made by the advisory committee and adopted 
the following resolution: 

Special state taxes now levied on policyholders through insurance 
companies should not be considered as a source of general revenue, but 
should be reduced to the total in each state which will adequately sup- 
port such state’s departmental supervision, and a uniform principle of 
taxing the holders of insurance should be adopted throughout the states. 


Under authority of a portion of a previous referendum, the 
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Board of Directors approved a recommendation from the in- 
surance advisory committee endorsing the principle relative to 
taxation of marine insurance companies on a net profit basis, 
rather than on premium income, as indicated in the model 
marine insurance law. 


REGISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILE TITLES 

We have heard much about the tremendous losses due to 
stolen automobiles. In an effort to do something which would 
help bring about a reduction, the advisory committee made a 
careful investigation of certification of automobile titles. Based 
on the evidence secured, it recommended the approval by the 
Chamber of this principle. This recommendation and the 
facts upon which it was based were sent to all organization 
members for consideration. The delegates endorsed this rec- 
ommendation of the advisory committee and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

All of the states should adopt the principle of certification and regis- 
tration of automobile titles as one of the most important and effective 
means for reducing thefts. This legislation should be uniform and 
contain adequate provision for enforcement with proper penalties for 
violations. 

When the Chamber is committed to a given principle its 
activities do not end. It endeavors to give effect to the will 
of the membership as determined through resolutions and 
referenda. Just as an illustration, we may take the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Chamber in 1919 and 1920 in reference 
to governmental interference with private enterprise. When 
attempts were made to put the government into the workmen’s 
compensation insurance business, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, speaking for its 1400 organization members and 
their underlying membership of over 750,000 corporations, 
firms and individuals, made every effort to oppose the enact- 
ment of these proposals into law. 


SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 

Particular emphasis has been laid upon helping policyholders 
to help themselves. We have been endeavoring to get facts 
relative to insurance to our underlying membership. The more 
these organized policyholders understand about insurance, the 
more difficult it will be for those who have not the well being 
of the insurance institution at heart to succeed. We have 
ample evidence that the policyholders collectively will protect 
their insurance interests when they have the necessary facts. 

We are urging each organization member to appoint policy- 
holders’ service or insurance committees. Up to date there are 
about 135 of these committees. Some associations prefer to 
have insurance questions investigated by special committees 
or by their boards of directors. Numerous illustrations of the 
accomplishments of these associations along educational and 
legislative lines could be given. We do everything we can to 
help these committees with their programs of service. In ad- 
dition we urge them to come to us for such information or 
assistance as they think should be supplied by an impartial 
organization. 

In the field of conservation of life and property, we have 314 
associations with organized committees. We are encouraging 
these committees to formulate and carry on definite continuous 
programs which will make for better conditions in their various 
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localities. In our fire waste contest which is being conducted 
in co-operation with the members of the National Fire Waste 
Council, there are 230 cities representing a population of 
about 25,000,000 competing for the annual awards. The re- 
sults secured during the last annual contest far exceeded our 
most enthusiastic expectations. 

It has been said that we are passing from an era of in- 
dividualism to one of organization. When the transition is 
complete I believe each particular field of business endeavor 
will be more thoroughly organized than it is to-day for col- 
lective action. This does not mean, though, that less emphasis 
will be placed upon individual initiative or enterprise. Various 
organizations of business should then be able to more ably en- 
courage and protect private enterprise. The possibilities of 
collective action, properly directed in the field of public service, 
are unlimited. In this paper I have endeavored to set forth 
briefly some of those which have been accomplished by the 
National Chamber in behalf of business as a whole. The future 
development of all business will continue to depend upon the 
trinity of economic facts, intelligent organization and proper 
ideals of service. 





NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 38) 


portant and requires much careful study and the best of judg- 
ment and experience. The work of the standing committees 
is therefore never done, as is evident from the reports that 
are submitted year after year showing the modifications and 
additions necessary to keep pace with the changes in field 
conditions, 


Work WIDELY RECOGNIZED 

While the National Fire Protection Association ‘has no 
power to enforce its standards, these are so carefully prepared 
by representative committees and reviewed by the Associa- 
tion itself that they are regarded as worthy of confidence and 
on their merit are adopted by many organizations having pri- 
mary jurisdiction. Thus at this point also the Association is 
rendering a real service to the country because of the great 
advantage which results when standards and requirements are 
uniform. 

Each year the National Fire Protection Association holds 
a three days’ convention with a program designed to interest 
and benefit those who attend and also that larger body of 
readers who later will receive copies of the Proceedings. At 
these meetings the various committees present the reports, which 
are freely discussed in the open meeting and action finally 
taken, either adopting the report or referring the matter back 
to the committee for further consideration with reference to 
points brought out in the discussion. The programs also in- 
clude addresses or round-table discussinos on subjects of spe- 
cial interest by men of prominence and authority in their par- 
ticular fields of activity and whose ideas and suggestions are 
consequently of special value. 

Much data on many subjects, including the fire record, has 
accumulated during the past twenty-eight years in the files of 
the Association and this is all at the service of the members 
and is being used by many to their advantage. Although en- 
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tailing a large amount of correspondence, the secretary’s office 

is always pleased to give what help it can, and the many in- 
quiries received show that this service is appreciated. The 
executive office of the Association is at 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


(Continued from page 62) 


In the field of fire insurance, where probably less progress 
has been made by supervising officials than in other lines of the 
insurance business, a standard form of fire policy is prescribed 
by most states and considerable attention has been given to rates, 
commissions and acquisition cost. Doubtless the future holds 
a greater measure of success in the supervision of this important 
class of insurance. 

In the field of fraternal insurance there was no supervision 
for many years and chaos reigned supreme. Perhaps the out- 
standing feature in the supervision of fraternal insurance is the 
uniform Mobile Bill, which was drafted some fifteen years ago 
by a committee of the Convention. Even in its modified form 
as a result of the New York conference the Mobile Bill still 
reflects the work of a committee of the Convention. This law 
is on the statute books in a majority of the states and has been 
of great value to the fraternal interests in the United States. 

Group insurance, which is one of the greatest developments 
of life insurance in recent years, came to the attention of the 
Convention in 1912 through the medium of a very excellent 
address delivered by the Insurance Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut. Five years later the development of this class of business 
was analyzed in a paper presented by the actuary of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department. The important result of the 
consideration given to this matter was the development of a 
definition of group insurance by the Convention which has 
found its way into the laws and rulings of many of the states. 

Time would not permit of even a brief analysis of the results 
of the efforts of the Committee on Laws and Legislation. This 
is one of the most important committees of the Convention and 
to it are referred at each session a number of matters concern- 
ing which uniform laws may be needed in order that subsequent 
legislation upon any given subject may be reasonably uniform 
in the various states. 


Lire INSURANCE BENEFITS 

In the field of life insurance all phases of this important 
branch of the business have received the attention of the Con- 
vention. Mortality tables, rates of interest, policy forms and 
provisions, and special problems arising at various times have 
heen carefully considered. One of the important results of such 
considerations has been the development of the American Men 
Table of Mortality which was accomplished through the co- 
operation of a committee of the Convention with committees of 
the actuarial societies. 

Many questions relating to reserves which should be carried 
by various classes of insurance carriers have received very care- 
ful consideration and the results of such consideration have been 
very gratifying. In addition to those which have been pre- 
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132 Years 


Ago 


O AUTOMOBILES whiz- 
zed along the highways; no 
heavily laden trucks carried the 
products of farm to city and 
city to farm. 


132 years ago American com- 
merce and industry were just be- 
ginning —-and the IJnsurance 
Company of North America 
was writing the first American fire 
and marine insurance policies. 


Today the Insurance Company 
of North America offers prac- 
tically all forms of property 
protection, founded on a 132- 
year record of obligations 
promptly met. 
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holder needed—a service at the 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from page 34) 





ferent states and advises member companies, so that they may 
properly meet the continually changing legal requirements. It 
may be said that the difficulty of keeping up with the legisla- 
tive idiosyncrasies of forty-eight states is one of no small 
moment. 

In 1916, the Committee on Public Relations was organized 
for the purpose of supplementing the technical work of the 
other committees by means of educational activities designed 
to further the cause of fire prevention and also to acquaint the 
public with the basic principles of fire insurance. During the 
War, the Committee issued a number of pamphlets which aided 
the effort to safeguard cotton gins and warehouses, grain eleva- 
tors and mills, and industrial planis generally. Since the 
Fall of 1917, it has published a monthly bulletin entitled “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire,” which is sent to a mailing list 
of about 90,000 persons, including local fire insurance agents, 
fire chiefs, special agents, state fire marshals, newspaper editors 
and a specially selected list of individuals. Besides “Safeguard- 
ing the Home Against Fire,” the school manual being studied 
throughout the country to the extent of approximately 875,000 
copies, the Committee has issued various other pamphlets, 
newspaper bulletins, self-inspection blanks and other material 
having to do with fire prevention and fire insurance. A recent 
pamphlet entitled “Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire,’ is 
being widely distributed in the agricultural district. This Com- 
mittee has been a material factor in promoting the Fire Pre- ! 
vention Week observance during the past few years and sup- | 
plies an assortment of printed matter for the occasion, besides | 
tendering suggestions for local campaigns to be carried on by 


chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, boards of education, fire THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIF E INSURANCE CO. 
chiefs and others. In addition to printed matter, the Com- 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


mittee circulates three single-reel motion pictures and has ob- | 
tained extensive bookings for them. Two deal with fire pre- ! 
vention, but the third, entitled “The Keystone,” visualizes the JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
basic importance of fire insurance as the foundation of com- 
mercial credit. 

The other committees mentioned have functions indicated by 


SNTER-SOUTHERN UFE BUILDING { 


their names, but do not require the maintenance of staffs. 

Before closing, I want to mention the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, which is maintained by the Board for the purpose of 
testing all articles, supplies and processes directly or indirectly 
associated with fire hazard, fire prevention or fire fighting. The 
Laboratories’ main plant is located in Chicago, and it is CLEAN — STRONG — PROGRESSIVE 
equipped with numerous testing devices, including an immense 
hydraulic press, originally designed for testing the fire resis- 
tance of various columns. With this apparatus, it is possible 
to duplicate the pressure to which columns are subjected when 
they are actually part of a building and at the same time to 
subject them to such heat as would develop during a fire. 

A supplementary plant of the Laboratories in New York 
City is devoted principally to electrical ree, The organi- Over $90,000,000 of business in force 
zation is operated for service and not for profit and the value 
and sincerity of its findings have long been recognized. The 
growth of the institution is strikingly indicated by the fact 
that while 50,000,000 labels were supplied to manufacturers 
during the entire year of 1915, the current demand is for 
approximately 50,000,000 a month. 


is a good Company | 
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AMONG AMERICA’S GREATEST 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company ranked 
second among American Accident and Health Companies in 
1923 business done, with a premium income of $8,245,424.00. 
It appeared among the fifty largest life insurance companies in 
twenty-fourth place in paid-for volume of business done last 
year. Appearing among America’s largest insurance companies 
in high rank was quite an achievement, one of which we are 


extremely proud. 


The Company was organized twenty-four years ago by its 
present officers, who are today actively at the head of its organi- 
zation. Its officers have always looked upon The National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company as a social institution engaged 
in a high service to mankind. It has grown from a small organi- 
zation operating in Tennessee during the past years, to an organi- 
zation of two thousand five hundred home office and field 


employes operating in twenty-one states. 


Our slogan “Shielding Millions—Are We Shielding YOU?”’ is 


literally true. 








National Building 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO.,I ne. 


HOME OFFICE: 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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BOSTON BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from page 74) 


son who thoroughly understood the schedule system and could 
apply it, and in this way the interest which might have been 
lost in the rating department of the Board was regained. 

During the whole time that the organization known as the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has existed there has 
been co-existent with it the Boston Fire Underwriters Union, 
an organization formed even prior to the Boston Tariff As- 
sociation and intended for the supervision of special hazards. 

In the early years Mr. Howes himself acted as inspector, 
giving special attention to the inspection of what was known 
as a carburetor device for enriching the city gas with gaso- 
lene. Later the Union took up the inspection of electric light 
and power wires under the direction of the Board but as a 
separate organization, and still later they took up the inspec- 
tion of the automatic sprinkler system. 

When George P. l‘ield was president of the 
Underwriters’ Union, he came to the conclusion that two 
organizations were unnecessary to the work, and such funds 
as belonged to the Underwriters Union were turned over to 
the Board in January, 1895, the Board establishing a so-called 


3oston Fire 


engineering department. 

The next important change was the establishment of the 
stamping office covering the check of daily reports and 
endorsements on property insured against fire in the City 
of Boston and the twenty-seven surrounding cities and towns. 
Through the efforts of H. Belden Sly, who had been special 
agent of the Continental Insurance Company and who was 
made the manager of the stamping office in June, 1918, this 
became very efficient and is running at the present time, cover- 
ing not only the original towns and cities but a number of 
other towns and cities in the field of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange which have been added at the request of the 
officers of the Exchange. 

During the early part of 1919 the companies, through whose 
financial support the Board exists, decided they wanted more 
direct influence in the making and promulgation of rates in 
Boston territory and there was formed a new committee 
known as the “Advisory Committee,’ consisting of official 
representatives of six companies and three member repre- 
sentatives of the Boston Board, and Mr. Sly was made man- 
ager of the rating work of the Board as well as continuing 
as manager of the stamping office. At this time there were 
still some rates which were made by committee and on the 
judgment of the officials of the Board. Under the new ar- 
rangement this was entirely done away with and all rates 
were made by schedule, new schedules being established for 
sprinklered risks and the smaller stores and dwellings and 
frame buildings. The old mercantile schedule was kept in 
force for mercantile brick buildings and fireproof buildings. 

Mr. Sly continued as manager of the Board until his selec- 
tion as vice-president and general manager of the Employers 
Fire Insurance Company in the Spring of 1921, when the 
place was filled by the election of William H. Winkley, the 
present manager, who had formerly been representative in 
the field of the Insurance Company of North America. Under 
the direction of this gentleman and with the co-operation of 
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the executive officers of the Board and the Executive Com- 
mittee, the inspection and engineering forces of the Board 
liave continued to act, and their work has been simplified 
and co-ordinated so as to produce the most efficient results 
possible in this line. 

Throughout all of the later history of the Board there has 
been a steady improvement in the relation between the public 
and the Board in its work, and the public has been encouraged 
in every way to use the Board as the means of learning about 
the best methods of fire protection and of control of the fire 
hazard. 

During the years between 1890 and the beginning of this 
century the Board was active in the codification of the differ- 
ent sets of electric light and power rules and automatic sprin- 
kler rules, which were then in existence in different parts of the 
country. With the active co-operation of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, particularly of its secretary, Christopher 
M. Goddard, these rules were so codified that they could be 
edopted and used throughout the United States and Canada, 
and as a result of this work Mr. Goddard and U. C. Crosby, 
of the New England Insurance Exchange, were prominent in 
the formation of the National Fire Protection Association, 
from which was developed the set of codes now in use 
throughout the country. In connection with this work the 
oard was active, and it is also interesting that it was con- 
nected with the formation of Underwriters Laboratories 
through the fact that William H. Merrill, founder and for 
many years president of the Laboratories, received his first 
instruction as a fire protection engineer under Osborne Howes, 
as an inspector of the Boston Board. At this time the Board 
was attempting certain tests, particularly on rubber-covered 
wire, which was then manufactured in a way that was not 
satisfactory. As the Board had no laboratory the work was 
done for them by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and certain private laboratories, and Mr. Merrill was particu- 
larly active in this work and from this work saw the neces- 
sity of a group of laboratory experts who should act for the 
fire protection interests throughout the country. 

To summarize briefly the work of the Board during the 
past fifty years, it has maintained a rating organization which 
has in various ways and by various means assisted in “main- 
taining sound practices in fire underwriting” in the City of 
Boston; has made a tremendous number of surveys and in- 
spections, and has sent a correspondingly large number of 
suggestions and requests for improvements to owners and 
occupants of property. This taught the public, so far as 
this is possible, that the fire loss is carried by the public and 
not by the insurance company, except as intermediary, and 
that good engineering leads to a reduced fire loss, with its 
corresponding gain to the assets of the country. 

The officers of the Board, as elected at the last annual meet- 
ing, are: Harrie H. Whitney, president; William Gilmour, 
vice-president ; William H. Winkley, manager; F. E. Cabot, 
secretary-treasurer; James Davis, assistant secretary. The 
executive committee consists of W. I*. Flanders, S. J. Hallahan, 
A. W. Hollis, R. S. Hoffman, A. T. Hatch. There is also an 
advisory board consisting of certain companies and local mem- 
bers as follows: C. A. J. Kimball, John J. Cornish, James H. 


Carney. 
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ACACIA 


A Mutual Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to Master 
Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance Policies at Net Cost. 








LOWEST PREMIUM RATES LIBERAL DIVIDENDS 
SPEC, IN PORCE.. .... 2... ccc ccteent OVER $165,000,000 
Ee ea ee any eae er ey een eee OVER _ 10,000,000 








FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1918................ $24,044,612 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1923.............. 152,190,700 
This remarkable increase of over 500% in five years (put on with a small Field 
Force) is without parallel in life insurance history. Prospective agents need no 
further proof of the fact that Acacia Agents are writing business and making money. 


The Acacia’s agency contract providing liberal Commissions—Continuous Renew- 
als—and Real Home Office Co-operation—is unsurpassed. 


FOR ATTRACTIVE AGENCY OPENINGS IN THIRTY-FIVE STATES 
ADDRESS 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


HOMER BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF CASUALTY AND SURETY 
UNDERWRITERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


First, the promotion of co-operation on the part of casualty 
companies and the establishment of a forum where the execu- 
tives of these companies may meet and discuss questions of 
common interest. It is hoped that the National Bureau eventu- 
ally will be the means whereby the executives of the casualty 
companies may establish and maintain uniform practices 
throughout every branch of the business in so far as this is de- 
sirable and practicable. 

Second, the establishment of a central service organization 
with administrative departments dealing with the peculiar prob- 
lems incidental to individual branches of the business. There 
are numerous functions which are common to the proper ad- 
ministration of every branch of casualty insurance, such as 
the compilation and analysis of experience, the development 
and administration of plans for correctly measuring hazards 
and for the prevention of accidents or other occurrences which 
increase hazards and adversely affect public interest, the edu- 
cation of the public in the nature and advantages of stock 
casualty insurance, the representation of the companies in mat- 
ters pertaining to or which may affect stock insurance before 
insurance departments, industrial commissions and other public 
and quasi-public bodies and numerous mechanical matters, such 
as the maintenance of office space and committee rooms, filing, 
accounting and purchasing. [rom the standpoints of efficiency 
and economy these can be most satisfactorily maintained if 
they are concentrated in one organization. The central divi- 
sions of the National Bureau are designed to perform these 
functions. The problems peculiar to individual lines of cas- 
ualty insurance are entrusted to departments which are prac- 
tically autonomous so far as technical matters are concerned. 


Score oF Its Work 
At the present time the National Bureau maintains four 
departments, the respective jurisdictions of which in terms of 
individual lines of casualty coverage may be defined as follows: 


1. Compensation and Liability Department 

a. Workmen’s Compensation 

b. Employers’ Liability 

c. Workmen’s Collective 

d. Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Public Liability 

e. Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public Liability 

f. Owners’ and Contractors’ Public Liability 

g. Elevator Public Liability 

h. Teams’ Public Liability 

i. Theatre Public Liability 

j. Miscellaneous Public Liability lines except Aircraft, 
those pertaining to Malpractice Liability and those 
included under the jurisdiction of the Automobile 
Department. 

k. Miscellaneous Property Damage 

1. Product Public Liability 
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2. Automobile Department 
a. Public Liability 

b. Property Damage 
c. Collision 


3. Burglary Department 
a. Residence Burglary 
b. Personal Hold-up 
c. Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
d. Mercantile Open Stock 
e. Mercantile Safe 

f. Interior Robbery 

g. Messenger Robbery 

h. Paymaster Robbery 

i. Bank Robbery 

j. Bank Burglary 


4. Boiler and Machinery Department 
a. Steam Boiler 
b. Engine and Fly-Wheel 
c. Electrical Machinery 


Additional departments will be added from time to time as 
the organization progresses. The four departments establish 
and administer rates for the lines of insurance under their 
respective jurisdictions. This involves the determination of 
manual rules, classifications and rates and also of merit-rating 
system—both schedule and experience rating—by means of 
which the manual rates are adjusted to meet the peculiar haz- 
ard characteristics of individual risks. 


BrANCH OFFICE WorK 

In the field the Bureau maintains branch offices for the 
local administration of rates and also for the purpose of en- 
abling the Bureau to establish and maintain contact with the 
local representatives of the companies. At the present time there 
is a possibility that the Bureau will entirely relinquish its branch 
bureau system in the field in so far as workmen’s compensation 
insurance is concerned. This will be done by transferring cer- 
tain branches to the National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. When this time comes the territory will be partitioned 
and regional bureaus will be organized for the administration 
of those lines of casualty insurance which continue to be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the National Bureau. 

The plan of the National Bureau is designed to conserve all 
of the advantages of independent rating bureaus for specializa- 
tion in the technical problems of the various branches of the 
casualty insurance business. With this, however, it is expected 
that this plan in actual practice will increase the efficiency of 
rate-making, will promote greater economy in producing the 
desired results, will improve these results by making available 
to rate-making committees technical service of a superior qual- 
ity and, finally, that it will bring all of these functions under 
the personal observation of the executive heads of the com- 
panies so that they may control, at least from the standpoint 
of broad and general policy, the various co-operative activities 
of the companies. 
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Southern Life & Health 


Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Organized 1890 


Insurance 


Ordinary Life 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health, Accident and Life 


Insurance in one contract 


C. P. ORR, Pres. W. R. LATHROP, Sec’y-Treas. 











Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
Corporation 


of Baltimore 


Is an OLD LINE, LEGAL RESERVE, 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
steering clear of all experiments and following 
the blazed trail of successful experience. 


THE COMPANY IS FORTY YEARS OLD, 
under CONSERVATIVE, SUBSTANTIAL 
MANAGEMENT—rich in experience, with 
progressiveness and ambition evenly bal- 
anced upon a foundation of fundamental 
principles and essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the 
unexpected or the impossible, but requires 
only a substantial, conservative progress in 
the items which make a healthy, reliable, 
serviceable institution for the protection of 
policyholders, the well-being of its field force 
and the security of its investors. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President. 



































PENINSULAR CASUALTY CO. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


One of the South’s fastest growing 
Insurance Companies. 


Writing Industrial Life, Health and 
Accident and Ordinary Life. 


Territory Florida and Virginia. 


CHAS. E. CLARKE, President 
J. R. ANTHONY, Sec’y & Treasurer. 





























This company is managed 
by men that have had years 
of sales experience in the 
field. 


We know the agents’ 
needs, and give him service 
that counts. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dubuque, Iowa 
































ALAS EIES 











